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: GOLD .MEDAL FLOUR 
In Color-Cream White. In Quality - Simple Goodness 


Merely the wheat. its overcoat taken off, the inside sifte 
q thru silk and packed in a fresh clean bag. - It's ready for you 
M|  Scientific Simolicity best describes our pracess of mi 
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505 habitants dois to breakfast. _/f) 
Nearly a hundred million BS 
531 people in the United States as 
537 awake hungry, and most 1 
545 adults realize that the com- mt 
fort and profit of the day depend g& 
551 largely upon the quality of the meal vie 
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4 much about it, but the quality oftheir J 
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“The Money Your Husband Earns” 






In far off Holland one of the most fascinating and interesting 





sights in all of that quaint country on the Zuyder Zee is to see, 






on any market morning, the throngs of Dutch housewives as they 






literally swarm about the booths and carts of the insistent ven- 






dors, here sampling a cheese, there fitting a wooden shoe to the 






















sturdy foot of the kiddie by their side, and everywhere bent on 
driving a shrewd bargain with the always specious huckster. 
Merchandise of every description which falls within the needs 
of the modest home is on display and many a Dutch girl gets 
her first lesson in discriminating purchase at the side of her 
mother in the market-place. The Holland lass, you see, ac- 
quires early those traits of home thrift and management which 
later, when marriage comes, make possible the wise handling of 


the far too meager wage of her liege lord and master. 


Is not the same kind and species of impulse behind the humble 
shopper across the sea also directing you—the wives in the 
towns and cities of the new world? Is it not this same desire to 
spend to sure advantage that makes your thoughtful planning a 
pleasure and not a task and often your personal sacrifice a joy 


and not a pain? 


Did you, I wonder, read Dr. Russell’s remarkable article in the 
March issue? If so you must have dwelt long upon the richness 
of a single paragraph which seemed more than any of the others 
to carry a wealth of deep significance and a rare fullness of mean- 
ing. So beautifully does it fit into the GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
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scheme of things, so truly does it blend with the purpose of the 
work we are trying to do, that I want to give it to you again: 


“T will undertake to guarantee the stability of our American democratic 
institutions if you will see to it that American wives are taught how best to 
spend the money their husbands earn. Somewhere in the last ten per 
cent. of a man’s income are hidden away his present happiness and future 
prospects.” 


" § How many wives and—quite as important—how many husbands 
- have stopped to think of it just this way before? 

- The bigness of a job is measured only by the opportunities it 
Ri presents. ‘To spend the money her husband earns’’—What an 
the opportunity and what a worth while calling for the housewife 
on who sees her mission in such a light. And we, too, of Goop 
Ler. HOUSEKEEPING have an opportunity, an opportunity to make 


ets sel for you who, in your spending, will to purchase wisely and 


her well. Such a service as this represents the part that we may 


ac- 





take in making your problems easier to solve—the part that all 


ich advertising must take if you, whose business it is to spend, are 
to spend with profit and faith. 

The day’s work with us here brings, as it does with you, a meas- 
ure of both the bitter and the sweet. Through it all, however, 
making the shaded places lighter and the bright spots even more 
bright, comes the consciousness that we are trying to render 
helpful service. To be willing to serve you is in itself a little 
thing—to be able to do so is the great end to which we strive. 
Are we making headway—are you feeling the force of our work— 
catching the spirit of our efforts for believable, usable advertis- 
ing? It would be a rich reward to have you say as much. 
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119 West 4oth St., New York. Advertising Manager. 


eds these advertising pages an ever ready and absolutely safe coun- 
PING | 
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“Guard Him Against Indolence” 
T is not given to any man to know the 
quality of his soul until he stands in the 
presence of that unconquerable change 
which all men must face. The number 
is probably few of those who have not pro- 
jected themselves in imagination into situa- 
tions in which less than the time spaced by a 
heart-beat was given them to decide whether 
they would be hero or coward; but who can 
tell what he will do when the slant of the ship’s 
deck is sudden toward the icy waters—and 
some can be saved? or when the never-ending 
cold of a land not meant for men has reached 
the heart—and there is no more any hope? 
The latter situation probably calls for the finer 
courage, for there are in numbers examples of 
how to die as well as how to live, and to be 
courageous when there are none to see suggests 
a character who is in the last degree ‘“‘the cap- 
tain of his soul.’”’ Such a man was that Eng- 
lishman who cherished the hope of being the 
first to stand at the southern pole, who found 
at the goal an alien flag, who failed in his re- 
treat because of the incompetence of some one, 
who died unconquered “and not afraid.” 
The greater inspiration to which this inci- 
dent has given birth lies not in the fact that 
Captain Scott died unafraid—other men have 
been unabashed by the feel of the fog in their 
throats; but in the way in which he met dis- 
appointment, in the spirit in which he dis- 
counted the importance to himself of what was 
immi.ent there in the snow, in the message 
that he left. Part of that message would make 
a good text for a sermon on how to bring up 
boys. Back in England was a little son; the 
adventurer had strength to write instructions 
for his bringing-up. ‘‘ Guard him against indo- 
lence,” he directed. ‘‘ Make him a strenuous 
man.” Being that kind of man had led him to 
his death, and so he must have had good rea- 
son for warning the mother not to coddle the 
son, which it would be her first impulse to do, 
since courage had led the father to his death. 
Can it be that he counted death less to be fear- 
ed than a laggard soul? man’s estate without 
manliness not worth while? So it would seem. 


**Make Him a Strenuous Man” 


His wishes for the boy are worth quoting: 
“Make our boy interested in natural history 





It is better than games. Keep 
him in the open air. Above all, you must 
guard him against indolence. Make him a 
strenuous man.” Boys everywhere might well 
profit by being subjected to a discipline that 
would make them fit for adventures with both 
soul and body. The tendency of the times is 
to take from children all the little tasks, the 
chores, that formerly they were made respon- 
sible for. Their pleasures, their development 
along original lines, must not be interfered 
with. In fact, they are to grow up almost, if 
not quite, as they please. It seems a mistake, 
but that is the theory, and what are you going 
to do in these days when confronted by a 
theory—except try it out? Meanwhile many 
perfectly good boys and girls are growing up 
with indolence steeped into their characters 
and with anything approaching strenuousness 
entirely out of their ken.. 

Any public school pupil will probably deny 
this vehemently. But the fact remains that 
more and more school-books are being simpli- 
fied, that the courses that require much serious 
study for their mastery are being dropped, 
that discipline even is weakened until the strike 
is a common recourse for fancied wrongs. The 
number of pupils ever seriously—or even much 
—hurt by corporal punishment in schools must 
be insignificant; the number encouraged in 
laxity of conduct by the system that reports 
them to their parents in notes carried by them- 
selves would be discouraging could we but as- 
certain it. Any child can soon gage the proba- 
bilities of home punishment; most parents side 
with the child in disparaging the seriousness of 
his conduct; the result is a demoralizing area 
in which he is immune in his defiance of au- 
thority. This may make for the happiness of 
the child, but it does not increase the probabili- 
ties of his future usefulness to society. It is to 
be doubted whether the man whom fate 
tricked in his hope of fame would consider such 
a child sufficiently guarded against indolence 
to make him a strenuous man. 

*“*‘Keep Him in the Open Air” 

One of the most persistent memories of my 
boyhood is of a hill whose whole extent was as 
white as the plain on which Scott died. But 
this was in the warmth of late May, and the 
snows were forgotten. Sunday morning calm 


if you can. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Pm : HY not solve the yearly Spring Clothes 
O é 
5 puzzle easily? Recolor your last year’s 
this suits and gowns with DIAMOND DYES. A 
on- new color, a few alterations and perhaps a little 
ent trimming will make them as pretty as when new. 
i I y 
ne Sit down now and write for the DIAMOND DYE 
by = errr z a 
cE: ANNUAL and DIRECTION BOOK, also samples 
ing of dyed cloth. See our offer at the bottom of this 
y a advertisement. 
any 
up Mrs. D. J. Crowell, of Troy, New York, writes in part: 
ters “Your very valuable book has been of great service tome. It helped 
1eSs me get my Spring wardrobe complete at very small expense. For 
example, the photograph J enclose shows a last year’s cloth skirt which 
I dyed blue. Ii was gray and had faded badly. I ripped up an old 
eny silk dress and dyed the material orange. Then I made it up into the 
hat new style coat blouse. 
pli- “The result of my use of DIAMOND DYES is that I have a complete 
Os wardrobe of Spring Clothes and have not worried one scrap over the 
om Spring Clothes problem.” 
red, 
rike Mrs. John Burnett, of Wilmington, Delaware, writes: 
The “My daughter Mary’s old rose serge dress faded badly. I dyed it 
uch black with your magical dyes and trimmed it with a new black silk 
1ust girdle. Mary is so delighted with it that she insisted upon having her 
. picture taken in it and sending one to you.” 
| in Old Rose Serge Gray cloth skirt 
dyed Black 
orts i dyed Blue 
em- 
, a= 
yba- ; 
side 
ss ol “‘A child can use them’’ 
area Simply dissolve the dye in water, and boil the material in the colored water. 
au- 
al Truth About Dyes for Home Use 
bili- There are two classes of fabrics,—Animal Fibre Fabrics and Vegetable Fibre Fabrics 
a $6 Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. “‘ Union” 
; or “‘ Mixed ”’ goods are usually 60 % to 80% Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 
fate It is a chemical impossibility to get perfect color results on all classes of fabrics with any dye 
such that claims to color animal fibre fabrics and vegetable fibre fabrics equally well in one bath. 
once We manufacture two classes of Diamond Dyes, namely,—Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk to 
color Animal Fibre Fabrics, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods to color Vegeta- 
ble Fibre Fabrics, so that you may obtain the Very Best results on EVERY fabric. 
Diamond Dyes sell at 10 Cents per package. 
my Valuable Book and Samples Free. Send us your dealer’s name and address—tell 
\S as us whether or not he sells Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that famous book of helps, 
But the Diamond Dye Annual and Direction Book. also 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 


| the 


-alm WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


AND 200 MOUNTAIN STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA 
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“8 Editor’s Say 





was over all the countryside when I came upon 
this field of flowers. Beyond it were redbuds 
blooming, back of it a wood in fresh leaf. Used 
as I was to the usual beauty of the springtime, 
this hill—which, to my knowledge, has never 
repeated the splendor of that morning—made 
.an indelible impression upon me. What might 
it not have meant to some: boy—or girl—to 
whom was revealed for the first time the fact 
that in the art of massing flowers nature can 
outdo the most fashionable florist of the richest 
city of the world? “In the open air” you must 
learn of nature. Her lesser beauties are in- 
numerable, her grandeurs many. Her moods 
are constantly changing, so that even the 
scudent most versed in her lore is daily sur- 
prised. She heals and soothes, she inspires 
and ennobles; he who has caught her meaning 
and returns often to her for consolation will 
not lightly depart from her teaching. She is 
honest—ruthless but honest; and only honesty 
and upstandingness of character are to be im- 
bibed at her breast. As evil days come upon 
the city, so do days of dreariness come upon 
the country; but nature does not paint her face 
and make merry when her heart is sad. She is 
honest with herself and with you. 

These are the days when she is clothed in her 
freshest beauty—when she is glad that the 
winter is gone, when she is ready to welcome 
you, whether you be gay or sad, worthy or un- 
worthy. She is ready to put new fiber into 
your soul, to encourage you to keep up the 
fight, to help you in holding fast to the things 
that are true. If you live in the country do 
not look upon these days simply as a seeding 
time for the harvest of the fall; in them are 
lessons of deep spiritual beauty that, rightly 
taught, rightly grasped, will fruit at a time 
when your lives might otherwise be sere and 
barren. You fathers and mothers of boys and 
girls who are beginning to talk of the city, is it 
not a good time for you to give up the notion 
that all labor should be for a return in money? 
Life is for living; that is why the city attracts 
so many. Fabulous sums are spent there 
merely for pleasure; a tithe of them would 
keep from destruction many a girl and boy 
who are merely seeking what every one has a 
right to seek—happiness. It could usually be 
found, or made, at home. Don’t think it is a 
hopeless task; any spot can somehow be made 
brighter. 

And you fathers and mothers of children who 
are beginning to talk of going to the country, 
if you are wise you will encourage them. Send 
them out to play, or even to work—it won’t 
hurt them; give them the chance to see the 
beauty of white moonlight on level meadow- 








lands and to feel the shriveling heat at noon- 
day when the corn has yielded its last drop of 
moisture to the sun. They will profit by it, 
you may be sure—in strength, in health, in 
a better appraisal of life’s real values. Per- 
haps it will guard them against indolence. 
Perhaps it will make them strenuous men. 





Books for Keeps 

With books it is as easy as “ falling off a log.” 
You simply stand them on a shelf and know 
right where they are when you want them. 
When you clip things from your favorite maga- 
zine you file them away until they get rumpled 
and dusty, then you destroy them. A thing 
that is good enough for a magazine is good 
enough for a book, so, hereafter, we shall make 
books of the things that have been popular 
in the magazine. We’ll tell you when they are 
ready, sell them to you as cheaply as we can, 
and ship them to you promptly. 

As a beginning, we have four books. Dr. 
Wiley, of course, heads the list with “1oor 
Tests of Foods, Beverages, and Toilet Acces- 
sories.”” This is a What’s What of the things 
that you buy that every housewife should own 
who cares for purity and getting her money’s 
worth. It is authoritative, it is final. It will 
be sent, postpaid, for $1.35. ‘Children in 
Bondage,” by Edwin Markham, Judge Lind- 
sey, and George Creel, tells the whole story of 
our shameful disregard of the wrongs inflicted 
upon a million of those of whom the Great 
Tender of Heart said, “Let them come unto 
me.” Statistics that can be proved; facts that 
cannot be denied. You will want it on your 
shelf. Illustrated, $1.60, postpaid. 

Do you want to live longer? ‘‘ Adding Years 
to Your Life,” by Dr. Henry Smith Williams, 
tells many of the secrets of keeping young, how 
to overcome many common ills, and how to be 
relieved from the danger of many others—a 
book of health for every home. With it and 
Dr. Wiley’s book of tests you should be safe. 
Illustrated, $1.10 postpaid. Who has not 
laughed at—and with—Mirandy? Dorothy 
Dix has made her a famous character, and 
Kemble has increased her fame by his inimitable 
drawings. Nothing “stumps” her; she would 
as soon suggest a revision of the Ten Com- 
mandments or how to run a woman’s club or 
keep your husband in love with you as to go out 
and doa washing. But you know Mirandy as 
well as we do. Her book costs $1.10 postpaid. 

Here are books; for any or all of them—or 
the books of any other publisher—address 
Book Department, Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
MAGAZINE. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, EDITOR. 
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i A Prayer of the Springtime 


o1 By Bouck White 


= Author of ‘‘The Call of the Carpenter,’”’ etc. 


gs 

vn AM thinking today, O Lord, of the living things of the field. Springtime is on 
y’s the earth. In song and nest-making and the gathering of food, birds are active. 
“ill The animals of the wild call to each other. Love wakes and trembles as at a 
in new creation, and whatsoever has the sap of life is animated into lively force. 

\d- It has put me upon thinking; has made me to feel a responsibility toward these. ForI 
of am the connecting link between them and you. Perhaps that is what mankind is for. 
- We inhabit two realms—with our bodies, the kingdom of the seen; with our minds, 
a 


the kingdom of the unseen. Manis the middle form that links earth and sky together. 
1to i Then I, O Lord, am a kind of little god to these furry and feathered folk. They can 







at see you only through me. It makes me stand in awe of the power you have given me. 
Ur Their dumb asking eyes look up into mine, sort of in the same way that I look up 
to you. They are afraid of me—I am of such power, and they are weak. Also my 

ars wisdom exceeds their dark understandings, as y.ur wisdom exceeds mine. 

si If I am to be a little providence to these, and stand to them in your stead, help me, O 
be God, to play the part. As I wouldn t like to have you scare me, teach me never to scare 

aa them. And they are so easily scared—timid, fluttering things, seeing but a short way. 

nd and their minds all confused. g Horses and cattle and birds, domestic animals and the 

dn. wild, their lives are bound up in my hand, even as my life is bound up in your hand. 

not Help me to win their confidence. As you are patient with me, cause me to be patient 

hy with them. As you are never cruel toward me, forbid that I should ever be thought- 

ind less or cruel toward them. : Their little brains will make mistakes—even as ) 9 in your 
ble sight. Teach me to bear with them, that my gentleness may make them great. 

uld And this will be my plea, O God, when at the last I stand up before you to be judged: 

ym- j Treat me the same way inwhich I have treated the dumb animals over which 
or you have trusted me with do- - minion. And against that day, make me 

out kind. a Amen. 

as 

id. 

—or 

ess 

NG 

OR. 
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Gypsying, gypsying, thro’ the world together; 
Never mind the way we go, never mind what port. 
Follow trails, or fashion sails—start in any weather: 
While we journey hand in hand, everything is sport. 


Gypsying, gypsying, leaving care and worry; 

Never mind the “if” and “but” (words for cowards’ lips): 

Put them out with “fear” and “doubt,” in the pack with 
“hurry”: 

While we stroll like vagabonds, forth to trails, or ships. 


Gypsying. gypsying, just where fancy calls us: 

ever mind what others say, or what others do. 
Everywhere, or foul or fair, liking what befalls us; 
While you have me at your side, and while I have you. 


Gypsying, gypsying. camp by hill or hollow; 

Never mind the why of it, since it suits our mood. 

Go or stay, and pay our way, and let those who follow 
Find upspringing from the soil some small seed of good. 


Gypsying, gypsying, thro’ the world we wander; 
Never mind the rushing years that have come and gone. 
There must be for you and me, lying over yonder, 
Other lands where, side by side, we can gypsy on. 
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Printed books will soon be closed, the whole 
mighty machinery of our educational system be- 
come idle. Either we haven’t money enough or 
we haven’t intelligence enough to run our schools 
the year round—or we take it for granted that 
the mind of a child is not capable of continuous 
expansion. Recent investigations have proved, 
however, that possibilities of development hither- 
to undreamed of lie dormant in every life. 
We are what we are because we were not given 
the training that was our due. We were free 
from discipline approximately half the year. 
And we shouldn’t have been. Now, what plans 
have you made for your children this summer? 
They will mark time if you let them; also, if 
you let them, they will grow both physically 
and mentally. More and more parents are 
sending their boys and girls to ‘“‘the country” 
—to school to nature. It is in the hope that 
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this may be the happy lot of new thousands 


that we publish this article setting forth —_——— 


the educative advantages of the summer camp @ 












Around the council fire after along day's tramp. 
healthier and stronger in body. but 
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LL the smart folk, I think, agree 
that a male human at the uncer- 
tain age called youth isn’t classi- 
fiable as anything in particular. 

We dispose of a boy by saying he is just a 
young animal, and of a man by confessing 
that he is that breed of biped; but take the 
male person called a youth, and what is he? 
He has ceased to be a boy. He has not yet 
begun to be a man. Nobody understands 
him. In particular, and with special em- 
phasis, he does not understand himself. 
He is often mystified by his own impulses, 
and wonders when he wakens if he can be 
the same individual who put himself to bed 
the night before. A singularly adhesive 
memory is all that binds his separate days 
into a single life. One-half the time he is 
fond of his classes and clothes, and cherishes 
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civilized ambitions; and then, it may be 
overnight, he changes; his instinct now is 
for the open, for one or another of nature’s 
great playground-schoolrooms, the woods, 
the prairies, the mountains, and the sea- 
shore. 

This is not so unaccountable as it seems. 
Through generation after generation nature 
repeats its call. The race spent its youth 
out in the open; the lives of men were once 
as untrammeled as their souls, and though 
for centuries we have been drifting away 
from the country and cooping ourselves up 
in cities—unnatural places where there is no 
song of bird, no insect minstrelsy, no furtive 
bravery of the wild, no scent of growing 
things riding down the wind—the appeal to 
come out and share the soothing of the great 
earth-mother comes, soon or late, to every 
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“Things like this send the summer boy home from camp, not merel: 
with a new kind of manhood bridged in his soul” 
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one of us. To the boy it comes with 
peculiar forcefulness; 
he has not yet out- 
grown the primitive 
nor curbed the 
longing to be one 
of the elect. 

It is in the 
summer that like 
cries out to like with most in- 
sistence. Then the call of the wild 
to the lad is almost irresistible. 

Take your own experience. 
Think back into boyhood for a 
moment—or girlhood; but, no, let 
us make it boyhood this time. 
We will come to the girls pres- 


ently. Remember how the lure Every one is happy in camp. Even the donkey never 


of summer-time used to get under 
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your skin like a virus? How, 
during the long weeks of spring, 
it was always breaking, out in 
some new impulse or yearning 
that made school-books irksome 
and the very thought of four 
walls hateful? Then one day 
you saw in your mirror a boy 
with clean face and smooth 
hair, well-brushed clothes, knot- 
ted tie, tidy, spick-and-span— 
and you knew he was a lie. 
He was you in masquerade. 
You were quite a different thing 
—a tomahawk - brandishing, 
scalp-taking Comanche or Iro- 
quois at the very least—and the 
time had come for you to leave 
the reservation! 

And then, just the day before 
you knew you must, in obedi- 
ence to this inner urge, break 
loose and pull the house down 
about your ears and dash away 
for Cudjo’s cave or Crusoe’s 
island, or the wildest spot of 
which you could think—why, 

thank your lucky stars, vaca- 

tion-time actually did come, 
when,' instead of doing any of 
the unspeakable things of which 
you had dreamed, you merely 
let yourself loose with a great 
-_ 
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surge of satisfaction into the simple delights 
of the summer-time that were all around you. 

That is what you did, because since time 
forgotten, the coming of the hot months has 
been the signal to parents and schoolmasters 
to give discipline a vacation and turn all 
human colts out to pasture until autumn. 
In the experience of the race, summer-time 
was demoralization time, when the soul of 
youth grew up to cockle-burrs and noxious 
idleness. 

But things have happened to prove this 
theory belated, if not erroneous. Vacation- 
time has been turned into a wonderful kind 
of schooling-time. Boys—and girls, too— 
have been playing themselves into not only 
better health but better knowledge and bet- 
ter self-control, all in the course of a deli- 
cious summer-long lark under green trees 
and beside still waters. 

Somewhere about thirty years ago, the 
late Sumner F. Dudley, of New Jersey, took 
a group of boys to spend the summer on 
Orange Lake in New York. They went just 
for fun, to have a good time in the country, 
fishing, swimming, boating, playing—and 
they had it. They got thick coats of tan, 
and vigorous health, and came back so 
changed in appearance that their mothers 
hardly knew them. 

But the transformation was not merely 
physical. The inner structure of the boys 
had changed. They had gained incharacter 
and in self-control. Other boy-lovers took 
note of the benefit the boys had derived 
from this summer-woods party, and the 
movement spread. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association took up the plan and 
developed it greatly. Later, the Boy 
Scouts adapted summer camps to their ac- 
tivities; while in the last decade scores, 
and perhaps hundreds, of private individuals 
have fastened upon the idea. Boys’ sum- 
mer camps now are everywhere from one 
coast to the other and from the Gulf to 
Hudson’s Bay. You can get them within 
trolleying distance of the city or on the edge 
of the primeval forest, with interests and ac- 
tivities for boys of all ages and conditions. 

And the need of them? Think back to 
your own experience again—your summer- 
time and the delights you had when you 
were a boy. You cannot call them back. 
You might even repeat the experience, and 
it would not repeat the thrill. Your youth 
is gone. Your summer-time is past. But 
you would not have missed it for the world. 
Now, the sad thing is that you cannot 
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repeat your boyhood for your boy. Cir- 
cumstances have changed. You may have 
more money than your father had, but you 
cannot buy some things for your son that 
your father gave you without cost. Your 
boy lives a more artificial life than you did 
—cobbles and bricks and steam-heated 
rooms and close-packed cars, indoor rinks 
and fenced-in fields and little painted parks 
make up his life. He should feel ten times 
the irk of confinement in springtime that 
you did. Perhaps he does; besides, another 
year or so will see him off to college and then 
out into the world—that world where the 
call of nature is secondary to the call of busi- 
ness. You have an idea that the strains 
of life are getting harder. You wish you 
could do something to fortify him physi- 
cally, and in the character way, against those 
strains, to build a little more reenforced 
concrete into the brawn and the soul of him 
while he is yet yours to build. 

The boy’s opportunities are circum- 
scribed. He cannot walk out ten blocks 
and come to the fields and run down a corn- 
row to the creek as you did. He must trol- 
ley far to come upon even a one-tree cow- 
pasture. Nor can you pack him off to 
grandpa’s farm as sometimes your father 
used to do with you. The farm was sold to 
the Italians long ago. The meadow is all 
onions and cabbages. No hay-riding, egg- 
hunting, cherry-picking, milk-drinking sum- 
mer-times there now! That’s another de- 
light of your youth which is gone from the 
youth of your children. 

Happily, each generation provides the 
antidotes of its own ills, and the antidote of 
the exotic, orchid-like life which our city 
sons and daughters are compelled to live 
ten months of the year is the summer camp. 
Here the fellows may kick off the tight gar- 
ments and galling customs of a stiff-collared 
civilization, and take up a life which repro- 
duces at least some features of existence 
under primitive conditions, answering that 
call which comes from far-off generations 
when men camped on the star-lit hills. Pic- 
ture to yourself the ecstasy of a city boy— 
perhaps an apartment-house boy, whose 
winter bedroom has one window giving on 
an air-shaft—stretching himself luxuriously 
in his tent bed, breathing the woodsy, 
piny, life-giving air and, via tent-flap, es- 
tablishing wireless connection with a star 
or exchanging a knowing wink with the 
bright, inquisitive face of the moon! Sounds 
good for all boys, doesn’t it? 
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Time was when blooming health in a 
this is the day of the girl who rides a horse 
some way guarantees that her cheeks shall 


These are a few of the 
things that make a camp 
in the woods preferable to 
the streets of a city: 

The first principle in the 
summer camp is democ- 
racy. No favorites are 
played. There is one law 
for all. Rules are few, and 
these only such as are ob- 
viously necessary for the 
well-being of all. Needless 
to say, these rules are ob- 
served. Frequently when 
one fellow breaks a rule, 
the consequence is discom- 




























woman was considered almost vulgar; but 
or drives a car, or takes long walks, or in 
have ruddy acquaintance with the open air 





have appeared to him in 
their true enormity. He 
has been mama’s darling 
and papa’s little man; yet 
all the time he may have 
been a sneak, a coward, a 
bully, or perhaps a liar. 
But now he does not play 
a game or a trick and run 
off home, to be out of sight 
and reach for hours or days 
till enmities are forgotten. 
He stays to face everything 
out. His fellows come to 
know exactly what manner 
of boy he is. Best of all, 


fort for all in the camp or 
in his group. The first 
thing in the morning, for 





Beside still waters, through green 
fields 










he comes to know what 
he is himself. His parents 
may have kept him out 


example, there is a setting- EB 


up drill in scant apparel. 

Five minutes after the sound of a bell, every 
fellow must turn out and take position; 
but the drill cannot -proceed until every 
boy is present. A similar rule obtains 
about breakfast, and for the morning swim 
at ten-thirty. 

_ Now, imagine the power of public opin- 
ion, visited by one hundred waiting boys 
upon four or five habitually tardy chaps! 
Take sixty days in such a camp, and is it to 
be marveled at if every boy goes home with 
hot contempt for a laggard?—or if some 
laggards have been made into punctual men 
for the rest of their lives? 

The social contacts of the summer camp 
are also invaluable. They will discover to 
a boy weaknesses in himself which he may 
never have suspected, or which may never 





of the public schools, 
away from chance contact 
with his fellows, under the mistaken notion 
that democracy is not good for a boy—when 
only by being democratic can a man succeed 
in life. The parents of such a boy will not 
get that boy back at the end of summer. 
First, his camp-mates will compel him to 
observe the tenets of democracy; next, he 
will see that it is one of the first laws of a 
normal life, and there will be no more of the 
snob in him—the armor of his soul will be 
too fine-meshed for such a poisoned dart to 
enter. 

The boy arrives, too, at a more correct 
appraisal of human qualities. He learns 
to value endurance above sudden bursts of 
speed, patient good humor over flashy wit, 
truth and honesty above falsehood and de- 
ceit, the friendship of an unobtrusive, sim- 
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ple chap, who stands by him in a tight pinch, 
above the boastings of some loud-tongued 
pretender. His emulative instincts are 
stirred. He will not be human if he does 
not try to produce in himself the qualities 
which he admires in others, and to repress 
and cut out of his own nature the things 
which appear to him as dislikable. 
The camp organization is simple. The 
superintendent or leader, in the nature of 
things a nature-lover and a boy-enthusiast, 
is in absolute authority. He will have one 
or more assistants, according to the number 
of boys in camp. The boys are usually 
divided into groups of from seven to ten, 
and to each group some older fellow, often 
a college man, is assigned. He will be of 
sound, unquestioned character, and usually 
will have some athletic prowess—a man 
whom the boys can admire as well as respect. 
He sets both the moral and the athletic 
standards for the group. He is adviser sia 
and big brother. His usefulness and his - oaipag at asaly ely dy akin apy kag hWgan 
opportunities are incalculable. . they sleep will not weight a single heel. Other “men have 
In all the camps there is a great deal ‘ 
of personal freedom, but we need 
not fear that our sons and 
daughters will lose their mor- 
als and manners by whoop- 
ing through the woods 
all summer long like a 
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The camp-leader is just another 

fellow—a big brother to 

admire and look up to 

His is the influence . 

thet often sets P , ee ¥ Sports, dreams, romance 
and adventure are all 


young feet in 
oe pie : . jumbled jollily 
road for 


life ; 
_ pack of savages. 
= The fact is—whisper 
it lightly, so no boy 
will suspect too much 
of it—there is suffi- 
cient restraint. The 
heads of the camps 
are, first of all, boy- 
lovers. They know 
the heart of the boy. 
They know how to 
control him without 
suppressing him. Of- 
ten a boy comes 
Calling the roll- away from one of 
out-of-bed 
these camps feel- 
ing that for the first time he has 
met another man as real and square 
and fine as his father. 
There is no red tape in a summer camp. 
The chaps are there to have a good time, 
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they make it? They will. In their hearts 
city boys and it makes no difference where 
tightened belts and kept the trail—so can they 
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and they have it. Sports, 
dreams, romance, and 
adventure are all 
jumbled _jollily. 
The boys are 
incited to 
feats of skill 

and strength. 
They are 
guarded 
against over- 
exertion and 
foolhardy  ex- 
ploits, and yet 
many of their 
activities are 
spiced with that zest which comes with 
even the imagined presence of danger. 

The individuality of the boy is given 
large expression. There are innumerable 
things he can do, each of which has in it an 
opportunity for the exercise of inventive- 
ness and the play of imagination. No day’s 
program is laid down so rigidly that there is 
not a place for the unexpected. Plans are 
intentionally concealed to add the fillip of 
uncertainty. Variety is courted. 

In odd and unexpected ways playtime be- 
comes school-time. One of the assistants 
or group leaders in the camp may have a 
penchant for geology. He is out with his 
hammer cracking rocks and tracing strata 
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“Hikers” at a wayside well, the nearest approach to the city soda fountain 
that the summer camp affords 








along the hillside. Soon he has an enthusi- 
astic following of young fellows who never 
could get interested in geology in the 
schoolroom. The same may happen with 
respect to botany or entomology. A leaf 
—or, let us say, some wise old bug, turns 
himself into a schoolmaster, and the alert, 
curious eyes of boys, reveling in the zest of 
out-of-door life and feeling a sense of cam- 
araderie with his bugship, drink in his teach- 
ings eagerly. 

Astronomy, too, is apt to become fasci- 
nating in a summer camp, when a fellow 
can lie in bed with a map of heaven for a 
part of his roof, and lull himself to sleep 
while studying dreamily the geography 
of the stars. As to reluctant history, it 
has been known to creep up and eat out 
of a boy’s hand if today’s “scout” 

happened to cross the march of 
Burgoyne’s army or skirt one of 
Tecumseh’s battle-grounds. 
Small groups of fellows under 
expert leadership frequently 
leave camp for short peri- 
ods, aiming to sleep out 
one or more nights. 
Sometimes they go on 
hiking-parties, carry- 
ing a roll of blankets 
and a few light rations; 
sometimes as “ gip- 
sies,’’ with a wag- 
on for the bag- 
gage. The 


cover a wide 
circuit of 
towns, villages, 
or farming dis- 
tricts, camping 
at night where 
fancy and judgment dictate, getting long 
fine tramps under the sky, making that in- 
timate acquaintance with the details of the 
country which is possible only to the trav- 
eler on foot, pausing to examine whatever 
excites the interest, a dam, a power plant, 
or a factory, or turning aside to trace the 
course of a stream or inspect some scene of 
natural beauty. 

When the camps are situated favorably, 
the popular excursion is likely to be a canoe- 
ing or exploring party or a mountain climb- 
ing expedition. Here the venture is usually 
into country that has much or all of the ap- 
pearance of native wildness. The young 
explorers may journey for hours and days 
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Helpfulness and resource are an integra! 
part of the good camper's outfit. These chaps are 
making a “bed-spring’ of cords, stakes, and straw 


and see no faces but their own, 
and often no traces of the previ- 
ous presence of their kind. They 
may give themselves all the airs 
of adventurers in uncharted re- 
gions. They can imagine in 
their own hearts the trepida- 
tions, the anxieties, the fears, the 
resolutions, of a Stanley, a De 
Soto, or a Marquette. 

And there will be substance 
to some of these emotions. 
There are always the portages, 
when canoes grow strangely © 
heavy, or heights to scale with 
provisions and camp equipage 
on the back. Sometimes the trails are 
dim or all but impassable, and there is 
serious question if the desired camp- 
ing spot can be reached before night 
falls. To make sure of this, belts must be 
tightened, blisters ignored, aching limbs 
swung resolutely, and flagging spirits roused. 
At such times the fellows are sure to inspire 
themselves by conjuring up incidents in the 
life of a Scott or a Crusoe, and it is a dull 
chap who will not, in fancy, fit his situation 
into that of the hero and bear his pains 
with a better spirit, or urge his tired limbs 
forward more doggedly. 

In consequence, when the day is done, the 
goal reached, fire built, and food eaten, and 
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the fellows lie 
prone, taking a 
breathing spell 
before _ setting 
about prepara- 
tion for the night, 
each tired con- 
queror of circum- 
stances finds his 
every pain deli- 
cious. It is like 
a wound got in 
honorable fight. 
He is a taller, 
more seasoned 
soul than when 
he started out in 
the morning, and 
the degree of his 
self-satisfaction is 
extreme. 
Things like this 
send the 
summer 


No boy is too good for any useful job. There is no (5 
room in camp for shirks or snobs. Here mama's darling T 
and papa’s little man learn to play the game 





boy home from camp, not merely healthier 
and stronger in body, but with a new kind 
of manhood bridged in his soul. 

Now, you might look for that orchid-bred 
city lad of yours to be rather out of his ele- 
ment, flung thus abruptly into the heart of 
nature. But he isn’t. He is likely to be 
ten times as adaptable as his country 
cousin. Before a fortnight passes he looks 
like a piece of the landscape. And yet the 
boy is not turned into a savage. He only 
gratifies some very natural instincts and 
learns, a little more quickly than he would 
otherwise, how much and how little is nec- 
essary to life. 

The boy has slept as he never slept be- 
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fore; his lungs have filled, his limbs have 
stretched, and his frame has grown stiff and 
strong; but also his brow has lifted and his 
shoulders have straightened, for, living 
thus close to nature, playing his daily round 
in a game of life where each hour there is 
fun and frolic and the spice of adventure, 
has somehow brought him a new sense of 
both the earnestness and the dignity of 
living. He gets a new appreciation of the 
value and richness of a home. He has 
sensed life and himself anew. All his days 
now, whatever his tasks, he will like to 
think of himself as a pioneer. He will dare 
the untracked way. He will prefer to en- 
gage in work that makes for the betterment 
of tent and camp and country and race. He 
is likely to have contempt for an act which 
is anti-social—against the 
peace, order, and pros- 
perity of the general 
camp; and it may even 
be that he will not care 
to engage in any sort of 
profit-making which he 
does not see is somehow 
a producer of comfort 
or happiness for all man- 
kind. 
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Occasionally some: one protests that the 
summer camps for boys are becoming too 
civilized and are mere outdoor hotels. A 
few years ago, Ernest Thompson-Seton 
was one of these protestants. In response 
to a challenge, he entered the woods with 
120 boys. His rare natural endowments, 
his skill in woodcraft, and his knowledge of 
Indian lore, made a wondrous appeal to the 
imagination of his young charges. Under 
his tutelage, they became wild Indians, 
starting with nothing but bare hands and a 
few simple accessories. Their first task, of 
course, was to provide shelter. He taught 
them to fashion tents from burlap in the 
conical teepee fashion. Instead of pitch- 
ing these tents in rows, they scattered 
them about through the woods, at least 
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one hundred feet 
apart. 

The boys also 
made their own 
beds, either - of 
boughs or by weav- 
ing mattresses of 
twigs and grass. 
They kindled their 
own fires by rub- 
bing two sticks to- 
gether. They 
cooked their food 
upon the coals with 
the simplest appli- 
ances. So far as it 


No one-stepping in summer-hotel ballrooms for these girls—they are up with was prac ticable 
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Q the lark and in bed when the first stars twinkle. Their days are filled with 
the kind of play that builds strong bodies, clear minds, endurance. and “grit” 








and profitable they 
simulated the life of 
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an Indian community. The camp was a 
distinct success, and it proved what a man 
of Mr. Seton’s peculiar gifts can do with 
boys under certain conditions; but of course 
it did not prove that another boy-lover, 
with different gifts, could not do just as 
well on a totally different plan. 

And now, turning to our girls for a mo- 
ment, I am not sure that the summer camp 
does not mean even more to them than to 
their brothers. The smart young woman 
of a generation past had a waist like a wasp. 
The smart young woman of today has 
lungs and biceps. She can swing a tennis- 
racket and a golf-stick. Time was when 
blooming health in a woman was consid- 
ered almost vulgar; but this is the day of 
the athletic woman—not meaning a chesty, 
mannish, cold-fingered kind of person, but 
that warm, glowing type of woman who 
enjoys out-of-door games, who rides a horse, 
or drives a car, or takes long walks, or in 
some way guarantees that her cheeks shall 
have ruddy acquaintance with the open air 
and her eyes catch a true sparkle from the 
light of the sun. Her instinct is more and 
more for vigorous sport, and if our fifteen- 
year-old daughter discovers a vague longing 
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to climb a tree or leap a fence, instead of 
frowning upon her as being tomboyish, we 
count it a good sign. 

Such instincts the summer camps for 
girls exist to gratify. They are for the 
most part Adamless Edens, and the mem- 
bers may dress in bloomers and middies. 
Frolicsome, open-air, body-building life is 
still the chief object, but the character of 
all applicants is carefully scrutinized, and 
supervision extends to health of mind and 
morals as well as of nerves and tissues. 

The organization is simple—based on 
absolute democracy—and revolves about 
some one woman, who is herself a combina- 
tion of the mother, the big sister, and the 
unaging spirit of girlhood—a woman whose 
sympathies, tact, sanity, imagination, and 
gifts of leadership fit her to become a good 
angel to scores of girls who for the time be- 
ing are motherless both for their own and 
their mothers’ good. 

The girls play all the outdoor games that 
are at all adaptable. They roam, romp, 
row, take pictures, read, study flowers, 
birds, and any other wild life,-and they be- 
come proficient in many athletic sports. 

The swimming hour is an hour of joy to 








at the twang of the bow. Having served as a target. he may next be found serving as a seat at the council fire. 


@ A hunting-party out from camp. The deer doesn't mind being shot at, and his imitation eyes never blink ® 


Such an invasion can work no harm to the creatures of the wild—and it rouses no blood-lust in the hunters 
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most of the girls. No one is allowed in the 
water except at this hour, when abundant 
supervision is at hand. Nor is their swim- 
ming just wading, splashing, and pad- 
dling. Order, disci- 
pline, and progress 
are inculcated. In 
the larger camps, 
the swimmers are 
divided into several 
grades, according to 
the degree of their 
skill. The ability to 
swim a certain kind 
of stroke or a certain 
distance, or to keep 
afloat for a speci- 
fied length of time, 
or several of these, 
will be the test of fit- 
ness for entry from 
a lower grade into 
a higher. 

The girls become 
ambitious to excel, 
and are not content 
with simple achieve- 
ments. The one 
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other, when she initiates them into the 
mysteries of Indian legend and decks them 
with the ceremonial dress of the sisters of 
Hiawatha, and discourses on the beauties 
of simplicity, faith, 
and loyalty; with 
another it may 
come as she gathers 
her girls about her 
under a tree to read 
to them, or crouches 
with them above 
a rare flower upon 
a hillside—or when 
some girl vouchsafes 
to her eye a deeper 
look into the heart 
than even the mother 
herself may have 
been granted. One 
way and another the 
opportunity comes, 
and the seeds of 
improving womanly 
character are sown 
under conditions 
highly propitious. 
In most of the 


who first learns to Steady hands and clear eyes, instead of nerves, tears, chocolat: camps, there 1S 


do a straight dive 
will wish to pass 
on to back - dives, 
twisters, sailor- and angel-dives. A certain 
number of feats of skill in handling oneself 
in the water will also be proposed. For in- 
stance, a girl will tip a canoe over, and the 
task is to get the water out of the craft, 
right it, and get back into it herself. Itisa 
difficult thing todo. But fired by the spirit 
of rivalry and emulation, she will work very 
hard, and when successful, has not only 
added to her skill in the water, but has 
learned some lessons in practical achieve- 
ment that later will enrich and broaden her 
womanhood. 

But it is in the power of appeal to the ro- 
mantic imagination of the girls that much of 
the finest influence is exerted, the nature and 
amount of this appeal depending upon the in- 
dividual gifts of the different camp-leaders. 
These gifts vary, but each leader, according to 
her talent, will wield a spell which may be po- 
tent enough to recast the soul of an impres- 
sionable girl for life. With one leader, the 
charm may be exerted when she takes her 
charges down to walk upon the shore by 
moonlight and talks to them of stars and 
tides and worlds beyond worlds; with an- 
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some work and 
: =m much play. There 

are drills and 
dances; there is teaching of folk-lore. At 
many of the camps, there are fascinating 
little courses in arts and crafts, in cooking, 
in simple weaving, and in jewelry-making, 
so that all sorts of useful knacks and habits 
may be acquired purely in the spirit of play. 

Too much of either study or work is dis- 
couraged. ‘The effort is to maintain life in 
its simpler terms, clothes as few, food as 
plain, beds as primitive, shelter as slight as 
is consistent with health and comfort. Thus 
the girls get lessons of self-reliance and 
courage. 

“Think,” said one of these summer-time 
leaders to me, “‘ what it means to a girl ly- 
ing for the first time in a tent away from her 
mother, with a thunder-storm raging out- 
side, the sea moaning a little way off, 
or the wind shrieking through the trees in 
the mountains. That alone is education. 
Just that might strike into the heart of a 
girl a thrill of awe that would banish a whole 
flock of hypocrisies and insincerities. It 
seems to me our city girls need to learn 
more of the solemn majesty and grandeur 
of life.” 














I like almost all the fife tunes I have ever heard, except “The Girl 1 Left Behind Me.” It’s a lively 

enough tune, I know, but it doesn't seem to me that it is the tune for our kind of boys, marching away 

from the girls they have known ever since they were so high, girls they have escorted home from 
singing-school on moonlight nights, walking slowly, the girls they thought the world and all of 
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HE hopefullest season of 
them all is here. The year 
is young; it is, as you 
might say, about sixteen. 
The airissoft and pleasant, 
and every once in awhile 
you stop and snuff in a long breath, wonder- 
ing what blossoms the breeze blows over to 
gain a fragrance so reviving, a fragrance 
like the dreams and aspirations of young 
men planning to make a world more nearly 
to the heart’s desire. In the orchard the 
apple-trees and cherry-trees are parodying 
winter’s snowy greeting and farewell to 
spring. The front-yard flower-beds, the 
roadsides, the fields, the woods—all the 
growing things have donned their bridal 
finery. 

In a few more days will appear a flower 
that blossoms mostly in the cemeteries. 
It is no succulent, up-shooting, gracile 
stalk, but a stark, straight, raw-white stock 
of wood. It has no rounding corolla, deeply 
or shallowly cut in, but is a stiff rectangle, 
striped red-and-white, with a blue square 
up in one corner sprinkled with many stars. 

Along by Lilydale Avenue and Oakmere 
Boulevard—whose_ crushed-stone drives 
curve in and out among tall spikes of pol- 
ished granite and life-size marble angels 
—this flower appears but scantily. It 
flourishes somewhat thicklier among the 
tombstones with a rounded top—and may- 
be a hand holding a rose sculptured thereon 
in low relief; but over by the back fence 
it is rankly profuse—like serried ranks of 
flower soldiers gaily flaunting their reds, 
whites, and blues. Over by the back fence, 
where, in August, the grass will be tall and 
sere and haunted by arid, shrilling grass- 
hoppers, the ground is corrugated with 
thick-set graves that have but markers; 
on the farther side of the fence are blacken- 
ing brush-heaps, rusting wire frames, and 
broken flower-pots. 

Along by Lilydale Avenue and Oakmere 
Boulevard—which is as far as ever the band 
and the speech-making get—there are bar- 





rel-hoops, thickly disguised with laurel and 
wide ribbons, and floral “emblems” made 
of rosebuds stuck on toothpicks, wired into 
smilax and backed by shiny tinfoil. It is 
here those heroes sleep who drew their 
gauntlets on in front of Willard’s Hotel 
and galloped their horses up and down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, defending the nation’s 
capital; those heroes who used to get sick- 
leave home when it was noised abroad that 
once again the Army of the Potomac was to 
wade through the mud to where it could hear 
the bells of Richmond ringing for Wednes- 
day evening prayer-meeting, and—pre- 
sumably—to wade back again upon-getting 
the dreadful tidings that “Jeb” Stuart, 
with two thousand men, threatened a raid 
upon the Congress. 

Over by the back fence lie the plain heroes, 
those who carried the muskets with which 
the real fighting was done—not the silly 
swords that could hardly cut a pumpkin— 
those who walked through the mud all day, 
and then lay down in it to sleep until the 
morning bugles, like brazen canaries, began 
to hop up and down upon the perches of the 
major triad, shrilling out a fighting insult 
to the enlisted men, and bidding them “get 
up, put on your breeches.”” On thé graves 
of such are tossed stingy handfuls of red 
clover, white clover, and blue Johnny- 
jump-ups. Common flowers for common 
soldiers. 

All the Old World keeps its Festival of 
the Dead in the bleak November, when the 
days are short and gloomy, when men school 
themselves to endure patiently what lies 
before them, when they live upon the 
achievements of the past. But our Festi- 
val of the Dead comes in the springing May- 
time, when all things are becoming new; 
the hopefullest season of them all, when, 
even if we could, we would not dwell upon 
the past, but look forward to a future bet- 
ter than any past has been—to what ought 
to be, and what—with the sap of spring in 
our hearts—we feel confident wecan makeit. 

Only a little while ago the winter had a 
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grip on things that seemingly could not be 
shaken off. There were signs a-plenty that 
it was soon to go—the buds, for instance, 
wore the revolutionary red! Then the cold 
would nip them, and it seemed as if winter 
were, after all, the normal and natural con- 
dition. “It will take a hundred years for 
spring to come at this rate,’”’ grumbled the 
easily discouraged. And then, all of a sud- 
den, winter was gone—and gone for good. 
Everything about us, as it were, exploded 
into beauty and new life. 

Nations are like that. Their buds wear 
red. Black frosts blight and set them so 
far back that even discerning men like Em- 
erson grumbled in 1857, “‘The child is not 
yet born that shall see the end of negro 
slavery on this continent.”” In 1857, mind 
you. And then, all of a sudden, the winter 
is gorie, and gone for good. The tree puts 
forth new wood that shoots off at a different 
angle from the old growth; then comes a 
season of growth; then fruit-bearing, and 
then the long, dark, and hopeless winter of 
conservatism. But the circle of time comes 
round again, the sap stirs, and the buds show 
red. 

Whether they thought of this, who or- 
dered that Decoration Day be at this blessed 
season, makes no difference. It is meet and 
right that in the springtime we should 
honor the men of springtime. It was a 
good growth that they put forth. Here and 
there it was too rank; here and there are 
black and rotted limbs into which the prun- 
ing-hook must thrust and spare not. But 
even so, it was good work ye did, ye men of 
America that sleep soundly under the up- 
shooting grass, ye that bend ‘stiffly over them 
to scatter flowers with hooked and trem- 
bling fingers. Good work! But something 
else remains for men of other springtimes 
yet to come. The tree buds, and sends 
forth new shoots even now. Winter re- 
turns, and blights so often that many echo 
Emerson’s discouraged prophecy. Never- 
theless, Spring is coming! Spring is coming! 

I wish it weren’t so generally agreed that 
everybody else is an unreasonable being, 
compacted entirely of sentiment and preju- 
dice. It would be so much easier for me to 
write about the men whom Decoration Day 
commemorates. I know it would be like 
rolling off a log to picture them as ninety- 
nine per cent. pure patriots who hearkened 
to their country’s call and hastened to her 
defense out of sheer devotion to a principle. 
But nobody would read it. The politicians, 
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in nearly half a century of going out-after- 
the-old-soldier-vote, have acquired a tech- 
nique in that kind of thing to which I 
couldn’t hold a candle. And if I said any- 
thing short of that, people would think that 
I was “soured on life,” that I was a traitor, 
and if I ran for the probate judgeship, I 
should get snowed under so far I couldn’t 
ever dig out. I'd like to suppose that the 
heroes of ’61 were “just folks,” no better, no 
worse, than other people. But I don’t 
think the public would stand for that. 

However, I'll tell you what the public 
will have to stand for, and that is that the 
old soldiers were mostly boys. We see 
them now, white-whiskered, all crippled up 
with the “rheumatiz,” unable to think any 
but the thoughts that in their day were 
revolutionary, but that have long since been 
outgrown; and it is hard for us to envisage 
them as gawky hobbledehoys, fuzzy about 
the chin, with voices that now portentously 
rasped and roared and now cracked into a 
sickish soprano. But it must have been 
so, for when a whole big national army aver- 
ages under twenty-three years of age, a good 
sight more than half of them must have 
been somewhere near sixteen years old, 
green as the grass of springtime. 

Well, for the matter of that, if you go by 
what was printed in those days, everybody 
must have been about that age, whatever 
the family Bible said. They talked that 
way—all big words and hifalutin. Read 
the correspondence between commanding 
officers. ‘Avoid the needless effusion of 
blood,” was very popular for a time, but 
what brought down the house was: “Sur- 
render? Neverrrr! Not while a biscuit or 
a man remains to me!” Every military 
order was couched in language suitable for 
a stump-speech or publication in The 
Weekly Examiner over the signature of “ Pro 
Bono Publico.” Fierce? It makes you 
think of a tiger glaring at you with glass 
eyes and a piece of the newspaper stuffing 
sticking out. They were all like that, if you 
go by the histories. All standing for their 
photograph, toes turned out, back hollowed, 
chest up, chin out, lips pursed, campaign 
hat pulled down on one side. All but one, 
an insignificant-looking, singed-cat of a fel- 
low, called Grant, whose name you may 
recall. 

No doubt in those days, as in these days, 
there were those whom flub-dub fretted, 
who hated to see jack-leg politicians ap- 
pointed by the governor to lead troops into 
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disaster, and to cut general fantastic mon- 
key-shines. But you don’t read much about 
them. In those days it wasn’t only evi- 
dence that a man was “soured on life,” it 
was proof that he was a Copperhead, and the 
next thing was that ‘“‘Stanton’s little bell” 
rang for him, and he moseyed off to jail 
where he could get his head cooled off for 
two or three years. Critics learned to keep 
a still tongue in their heads. So that to 
read largely the writings of the war period is 
to become convinced that we were all sopho- 
mores then. 

Yes, we were all sixteen, going on seven- 
teen. We wore our hair long, Dutch cut, 
parted on one side. Our neckties were the 
size of dinner-napkins. Nothing was ever 
going to happen; all had happened that 
could happen. It was always going to be 
winter; you must expect that. John 
Brown? Oh, that old skidamalink! Dead 
and done for, and served well right, if for 
nothing else, for supposing that the op- 
pressed would ever rise. Only those who 
were to learn the art of keeping a still 
tongue exclaimed when Lincoln was elected, 
“Now we'll wade knee-deep in blood,” and 
were told ‘“Pooh-pooh!” And then, one 
Sunday morning on the road to meeting 
folks heard the tidings, ‘“Sumter’s fired 
on!” 

If I had been sixteen years old, like every- 
body else, when Sumter wag fired on, I’d 
have enlisted, daddy or no daddy. Ishould 
have wanted to serve the Union, I suppose— 
take notice I spell it with a big “U.” The 
union with a little “u” is just as unpopular 
today as the Union with the big “U” was 
in those days, and for similar reasons.—I 
should have wanted to preserve the Union, 
though if I had been guided in my opinions 
by the talk of those older and wiser than 
myself, I should have wanted it rather 
pickled than preserved, the idea being that 
however conditions may change, institu- 
tions must not. But it is probable that 
I should have been much more interested 
in dressing up in soldier-clothes than in 
grave economic or political questions. 

Like, now, when we had that little five- 
and-ten-cent war with Spain in 1898, I was 
crossing Union Square one day, and there 
was a recruiting-tent set up to accommo- 
date those who wanted to enlist and go to 
Chattanooga to fight flies. In front of 
it was a Zouave, a holdover from the real, 
man’s-size war, marching up and down, so 
many steps this way, rise on his toes, "bout 
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FACE!so many steps t’other way, rise on his 
toes, bout FACE! and so on and so on, just 
as they do on the field of battle. I pictured 
myself in that short jacket, that long loose 
cap with a “tossel” on the end of it, lopping 
this way and that way, so farouche and so 
b.g’s, with those red breeches sloshing so pic- 
turesquely—or was it a skirt? Looked like a 
skirt sewed up at the bottom, with holes left to 
stick your feet through. Well, sir, when I 
thought of myself all diked out like that, and 
all the girls just crazy after me, I had tc 
hold onto myself to keep from going up and 
subscribing to the blame thing. I had to 
say right sharply to myself: ‘Now don’t 
you go and be any bigger fool than what 
you are a’ready. You know typhoid fever 
doesn’t agree with you. Come on away 
from there.” But if it had been 1861 and 
I had been sixteen years old, I certainly 
should haveenlisted. This thing of pretend- 
ing that a musket is a pike, and learning how 
to hold it in all the different ways that they 
taught in days of old, is mighty appealing 
to my romantic nature. It thrills me to 
the heart’s core to see ’em drill, to hear ’em 
count off, “One-two-THREE-four,” the 
way they do when they repel the ruthless 
invader; and when they get right close 
together, elbow touching elbow, and charge 
bayonets across the armory floor, all waxed 
and polished like a battle-field, I have to 
cheer, I feel so patriotic. It must be grand 
to do that on a real battle-field, shoulder to 
shoulder, for, say, a mile and a half, with 
these modern rifles popping away at you! 

I love the drilling, and the gay and 
sparkling uniforms, but what really gets me 
is the fife-and-drum corps with its: 





Teeter-right-tod-toddy and a rum-tum-tum! 
A right-tod-toddy and a rum-tum-tum! 
Teeter-RAH! Teeter-RAH! teeter-rah! teeter-rah! 
A right-tod-toddy and a rum-tum-tum! 


If I heard the drums go that way, I’d 
simply have to enlist, and that’s all there is 
about it. It might be that just as the 
train started to pull out of the depot I’d 
feel a touch on my shoulder, and there 
would be my daddy with, “ Young man, I 
want you!” and I’d have to slink off home 
with him, maybe to the woodshed to get a 
dose of strap-oil to cure me of wanting to 
run off. But no strap-oil could ever cure 
me of wanting to follow the drums, and one 
day the train would pull out with me on it, 
for the other boys would hide me if they 
saw my daddy coming through looking for 
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me. - It might be 
that before I got as 
far as Zanesville I’'d 
be homesick and 
want to go back, 
but it’d be too late 
then. I’d be in for 
it, and I’d have to 
fight for my coun- 
try, whether or no. 

I like almost all 
the fife tunes [have 
ever heard, except 
“The Girl I Left 
Behind Me.” It’sa 
lively enough tune, 
I know, but it 
doesn’t seem to me 
to be appropriate 
to the sentiment 
expressed in the 
title. I don’t doubt 
it fitted the case 
of a conscripted 
peasant, quartered 
in an alien village, 
with nothing to do 
but drink and play 
cards and flirt with 
the girls there, tir- 
ing of them after a 
while, glad to get 
away—even a little 
anxious to get 
away. ButI can’t 
see that it is the 
tune for our kind of 
boys, marching 
away from the girls 
they have known ever since they were so 
high, girls they have escorted home from 
singing-school on moonlight nights, walk- 
ing slowly, the girls they thought the world 
and all of. Surely it isn’t the tune to 
suit when the girl that is left behind is 
the young wife for whose keep—and per- 
haps a baby’s keep—the thirteen dollars 
a month were little enough, even suppos- 
ing that their buying-power were not cut 
down to half by the very politicians 
whose tenure of office the young husband 
was risking his life to maintain. Nor when 
it was a mother that was left behind, whose 
dark hair was to whiten from that day, who 
worried about the boy waking, and cried out 
at night from dreams in which she saw the 
son she bore ripped open by a shell, his jaw 
torn off, his leg shattered, the maddened 
horses ‘galloping over him and lurching 
cannon-wheels crunching his bones, crying 
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How long ago it seems! Just half a oontusy since that last springtime of the nation. 
into unwilling treble marched away, the boys who shouldered the musket and 
upon the bare ground, who charged the 


faintly on a deserted field at night for water, 
and no one answering; or piled up with other 
wounded like cordwood on a wagon that 
bumped and jolted over stones and logs 
while they screamed in agony; or snoring on 
an operating-table while tired and trembling 
contract surgeons fumbled for the spouting 
arteries; or burning in a fever-smitten, fly- 
blown hospital, where men in delirium 
shouted and sang, cursed and prayed, and 
nobody paid any attention. To these, “The 
Girl I Left Behind Me” seems a tune the 
devil might have made up out of mockery. 


But if I were sixteen years old, I shouldn’t. 


think of that part of it. Id enlist, Imake 
no doubt of it. Especially if I was living 
on a farm, and never got away to go any 
place or see anything, and pap was mean 
to me and sold the colt he gave me to raise 
and promised me should be mine, and 
routed me out at four o'clock every morn- 
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kill, impressed me 
very favorably. I 
think sleeping in a 
tent must be fine, 
particularly when 
it has a wooden 
floor,and youdon’t 
have to bother with 
putting up the tent 
or taking it down 
again. Being out 
of doors that way 
gives you an appe- 
tite for your meals 
—which are served 
in the dining-hall, 
where they have 
napkins and 
glasses, and a 
choice of tea, coffee, 
or cocoa, and pie 
or pudding. And 
nice army cots are 
much better to 
sleep on than the 
ground. That’s 
hard on the shoul- 
ders and hips, 
though I suppose 
you get used to it 
after awhile. And 
battalion drill, 
while tedious when 
carried to excess, 
is very beneficial. 
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It gives you a fine 
carriage. But this 
thing of charging a 





battery or rifle- 


as plodded through the mud, who munched their sow-belly and hard-tack, who slept a 

the stubborn batteries again and yet again | 
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i ing, winter and summer, and kept me at it pits, I don’t approve of. I don’t think it’s 
till long after dark, making work for me if _ healthy. 
i there was really nothing to do. Or if I If the other side should say: “Oh, well, 
é was clerking in Rouse & Myers’s grocery what’s the use? If you want it as much 
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three dollars a week, all of which pap took you—not blank cartridges, not for fun, but 

from me, letting me have a nickel once in bullets, meaning to murder you—I don’t 
a awhile when he felt as if I ought tohavea choose it. 











little spending money. 

Some parts of soldiering I admit I do not 
think I’d care for. I wouldn’t go so far 
as to condemn it altogether, as some do 
who maintain that it is a rich man’s war 
and a poor man’s battle; that it’s got up 
and engineered to give one set of people con- 
trol of the government or to extend markets. 
And what I’ve personally seen of war with 
my own eyes, up at the State Camp at Peeks- 


How they ever did it, those sixteen-year- 
olds who at home could hardly make out to 
chop a chicken’s head off without fainting, 
I can’t imagine. They’d start out on the 
run, and the other fellows would wait for 
em, cool as cucumbers, till they got close 
enough so you could tell John from Jim. 
And you’d say to the man next you, as you 
shut one eye and squinted the other along 
the gun-barrel: “I’m aiming at the light- 
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complected feller, the fourth one from the 
end. You take the man on this side of him, 
the one with the black mustache.” And 
then at the word, you’d bang away, and 
one out of every three would drop, either 
dead or too badly hurt .o get away. But 
that doesn’t stop the rest. They keep 
coming right ahead, and in spite of all your 
shooting at them, the first thing you know 
they’re right on top of you, jabbing bayo- 
nets into you, or knocking you on the head 
with the gun-butts—men that you never 
saw before in your life, men that you never 
had a cross word with, trying to kill you as 
if you were a rattlesnake. And you mustn’t 
run away. You must try to kill them too. 

I don’t see how they could do it. 

It might be that your shooting would 
make them break and run away from your 
murderous fire. But they’d form in line 
and try it again—and again and yet again. 
They tell the story of a captain who had led 
his company on three such ineffective 
charges. Our fellows could hear him trying 
to urge them on to still another attempt. 
They could hear him holler, “Come on, 
do you want to live forever?” 

I suppose all the inventive genius of the 
world which has solved problems that 
seemingly were inscrutable, which knows 
the nature of the plagues that used to slay 
our savage ancestors—the inventive genius 
which can snap words through the thin air 
across a thousand leagues of rolling water, 
which has even found out how to mount 
on eagles’ pinions—all this inventive genius 
cannot devise a fairer or more final settle- 
ment of a legal question—such as whether 
a business compact made in the eighteenth 
century is binding to the end of time upon 
all men born into America, or emigrating 
thither—than by setting sixteen-year-old 
boys at killing and maiming each other. 

Merely as a fiscal measure it would have 
been far cheaper for the Federal government 
to have hired every white citizen south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line to stay in the Union 
for the remainder of his life at a salary of 
three dollars a day. I don’t believe there 
would have been many secession ordinances 
passed at that rate. And when you think of 
all the brave young fellows on both sides 
who marched away and never came back 
again; when you think of all the agonies 
they endured, of all the hearts that broke, of 
all the tears that flowed, of all the widows 
and the orphans, of the old fathers, and 
especially of the mothers who went sorrow- 
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ing to their graves; when you think of all 
the maimed and crippled bodies—yes, and 
maimed and crippled souls, for war destroys 
them, too—when you think of all the heri- 


-tage of hate and unforgiveness that will 


never quite die out — Great God in Heaven! 
Was there no other way to do? 

It seems too much to pay for such a little. 
Glory there was, nobility of character; yes, 
even sweetness and gentleness, like a lily 
among thorns, and that unconquerable 
gallantry that makes us all so proud of 
them, Blue and Gray alike, that courage 
that could charge again, and yet again and 
yet again, rollicking with death and calling 
out, “Do you want to live forever?” But 
what went on behind the scenes, what 
doesn’t get into the “History of the Great 
Rebellion,” the smooth, smug gentlemen 
that, as it were, could throw dice in the 
shadow of their country’s cross— The 
period crawls with meannesses unspeakable. 
Such a pouring forth of human treasure and 
of human life! The treasure came back to 
those who poured it forth, some forty, some 
sixty, some an hundredfold. And the 
human life? Ah, that is a question we 
would fain put from us. If it had been the 
old, the helpless, the criminal, the insane, 
the sickly, the idle who perished! But it 
was the flower of our youth. 

The Union has been preserved. Formal 
secession is impossible. As the result of the 
struggle which didn’t stop when Lee sur- 
rendered, the United States is still the 
United States and the South still the South, 
two and inseparable, now and _ forever. 
Peace hath her victories much less renowned 
than war, but she gets there just the same. 
Attest the Fourteenth Amendment—and 
the negro with as many rights to life and 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness as a 
garter-snake at a picnic. 

Involuntary servitude has been abolished 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
our land, excepting of course in those states 
where the convicts are sold to contractors. 
Unless thcre is an order of court against it, 
the humblest toiler is a free man, who can 
quit work whenever he chooses. And 
sometimes when he doesn’t choose. Ships 
laden with cheap labor from the west coast 
of Africa no longer slink into obscure ports; 
they come boldly up the bay, laden with 
cheaper labor from Calabria and Sicily, 
Rumania and Croatia, Hungary and Russia, 
to work not two months a year in cotton- 
fields, but all the year in tuberculous sweat- 
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‘“ 


It seems too much to pay for such a little. Glory there was, nobility of character: yes, even sweetness 

and gentleness, like a lily among thorns, and that unconquerable gallantry that makes us all so proud of 

them, Blue aad Gray alike, that courage that could charge again, and yet again and yet again, rollicking 
with death and calling out, * Do you want to live forever?” 
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shops, or in the steel-mills twelve hours a 
day, seven days a week, with every two 
weeks a day twenty-four hours long. A 
strange spectacle, the Civil War! Fought 
and won by farmers that the mastership of 
the government might pass from the owners 
of farms to the owners of factories. 

Yet I think it had to be. Someway it 
had to be established that this is a nation, 
not a confederacy of petty, jealous states. 
In that fervent heat were interfused the 
little parochial patriotisms, and as in a 
dream it was perceived that this should be 
a Union of hearts, a Union of hands, and the 
flag of that Union not a mere piece of bunt- 
ing, but a banner over us of love. It is 
still little better than a dream, but someday, 
if it please God, it will be broad-awake 
consciousness. 

How long ago it seems! Just half a 
century since that last springtime of the 
nation. Just half a century since those 
fuzz-faced boys whose voices broke from 
rasping bass into unwilling treble marched 
away, the boys who shouldered the musket 
and plodded through the mud, who munched 
their sow-belly and hard-tack, who slept upon 
the bare ground, who charged the stubborn 
batteries again and yet again. Just half a 
century since the people sang such words as: 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the 


sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and 
me, 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to make 
men free, 
As we go marching on. 


It kind of hurts you in the throat to see 
how few of these are left whose eyes have 
seen the glory of the coming of the Lord— 
bent and stumbling, half blind, and putting 
up a hollowed hand behind the ear. Com- 
rade Abram Higbee, who used to beat 
the drum for them, is gone; yes, he died 
along in the early part of last winter. 
That’s his grandson—Jinny’s boy, you 
know; looks for all the world like Abram 
did when he ran off to join the army—that 
helps out with the field-music. Abram 
taught him to drum. Comrade Jonas 
Whitlock, who fifed so gloriously for the old 
Ninety-sixth at Missionary Ridge, essays 
to blow “The British Grenadiers,” but his 





fingers cannot dance so nimbly on the vent- 
ages as they did that day, and the merry 
tune is less a tune than a world-weary sigh. 
Up in Miller’s Hall where they hold their 
annual reunion they try to raise the song of 
“Bring the Good Old Bugle, Boys,” but 
the quavering voices break down. They 
cannot carry it through. They miss Alonzo 
Curl the worst way. He had such a strong 
and hearty voice. They depended a lot 
on Alonzo for’their reunions and camp-fires 
and all that. A _ good-living man, too. 
He got his religion in the army. Some lost 
theirs there. He’s been dead now—oh, I 
guess it’s fifteen years. I said to him one 
time, ““Mr. Curl,” I said, “what does a 
battle-field look like?” He looked away 
off, shook his head, and sighed. “Bub,” he 
told me, “for thirty years ’ve been a-tryin’ 
to forget that.” 

What grand good times they used to have 
when they got together! Such a lot of cut- 
ups you never saw. And there were loud 
greetings of: “Well, if here ain’t Johnny 
Riley!” and “Well, well, it’s old Zack 
Peters!” and “Say, do you mind that time 
we was .. .” here or there in their adven- 
tures. And now—and now? It won’t be 
long now ere the flower, red, white, and blue, 
that breaks into blossom on Decoration Day 
will flutter and twinkle above them all. 

It seems sort of sad to think of the birds 
singing without us there to hear them; oi 
the world all in its wedding-garment, and we 
not there to rejoice because the bridegroom 
cometh; of the breeze sweet with a fragrance 
like the dreams and aspirations of young 
men planning to make a world more nearly 
to the heart’s desire, and we not there to 
witness it—to bear our part. But it would 
be sadder still to think there never would 
be any more a springtime. 

Ah, yes, after the long, dark, hopeless win- 
ter, spring must come again, and yet again 
and again, like the charges on the stubborn 
batteries—but in peace, flower-wreathed. 

So with an equal splendor, 
The morning sun-rays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Broidered with gold, the Blue, 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 
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ING SHAGAGH rode abroad, up 
and down his land, and the fairest 
maiden ever he saw was in a bit of 
a hut under the hill of the thorn- 

tree. When the king rode by she sat with 
her distaff in the doorway, and her eyes 
were bluer than the flax-flowers, and her 
skin whiter than the lily in the palace gar- 
den, and her voice as she sang sweeter than 
the music of the poets’ harps. And she 
never looked twice at the king as he passed, 
though he gazed and gazed until his horse 
carried him over the top of the hill. 

“Who is yonder maiden?” he asked the 
sage, who rode near him. 

“She is Berolyn, the spinster, a maiden 
of beauty and worth, but of low degree. 
So the father of his people can give her no 
second thought.” 

“T find greatness and virtue a heavy 
cloak on me this day,” said the king. 

And the end of it was that the king sent 
for her, and he wedded her, and kissed her 
before all the court. He put the gold crown 
on her head, and the silken robe on her 
shoulders, and all the court said she was 
born to be a queen. 

So wise, and so good, and so fair was 
Berolyn that the king fell in love with her 
anew each morning when he beheld her. 
And he said: “Blessed is that day when 
I rode around the thorn-hill, and found the 
jewel of all the world to wear on my heart. 
When that day dawns each year let there 
be song from morning till night throughout 
my kingdom.” 

And Berolyn bore herself wisely and 
bravely in that strange, new world of the 
court, where there was nothing to make a 
home for her heart. 

But one day the king came upon her in a 
secret enclosure of her garden, and he found 
that she was weeping. He besought her to 
tell her grief, that he might comfort her. And 
Berolyn said: “The lonely little heart of meis 
pining for the briar-rose that grew over the 
walls of our hut. If I could have that again 
I think I could find a home for my heart.” 

Then the king showed her the rare flowers 
from over the seas, in the garden he had 
made for her. And Berolyn found them very 
fair, but still she said, ‘The lonely little 
heart of me is pining for the briar-rose.”’ 
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The Lonely Heart.of Me 
By Molly Cavanag, 


So that very day the king sent his garden- 
ers back to the hut, which was now lonely 
and deserted, and they dug up the briar- 
rose, and brought it to the palace garden, 
and the next morning when the queen 
walked there she saw her rose. She kissed 
one of the open flowers, and then she sang 
for joy, and the king said, ‘‘ Now I shall keep 
her forever, for her heart is at home.”’ 

But came a day of wind, and low-hung 
clouds, and cold. The last petal was blown 
from the briar, and the garden shivered in 
the fear of death. When the queen looked 
out she shivered, too, and she sat in the 
window with heavy thoughts for her com- 
pany. She knew that day that beauty 
fades, and lovers grow cold, good cheer and 
comfort flee, and desolation lurks for all. 
And when the king saw her the tears were 
dropping slowly from her eyes. Then he 
kissed her, and asked her to tell her grief. 

Said Berolyn, “The lonely little heart of 
meispining for the hearthfire back at home.” 

The king showed her the splendid fire 
that leaped in the fireplace at the end of 
the hall. The queen looked and sighed. 
She still longed for the hearthstone of the 
hut. Then the king sent that very day, 
and cunning workmen took up the fire- 
place, stone by stone. The next morning 
when the queen awoke the homely fireplace 
stood at one end of her room. The flames 
curled up lazily through the brown smoke, 
and she could see the pictures, and dream 
the dreams as she did when she was a little 
child. Then she saw oftenest. a gallant 
knight riding through that strange, glowing 
world back of the smoke, and now her heart 
leaped to think that he had indeed ridden 
into her life, and carried her away to be his 
lady and his queen. And she sang for joy, 
and the king smiled to hear her. And for 
many days she had peace, and the leaping 
flames of the old fireplace warmed her heart. 

But on another day the breath of the 
new spring breathed over Ireland. And 
every soul was filled with a half-sweet long- 
ing to be up and away, to follow the track 
of the little hurrying clouds, to see the 
wonder-lands beyond the sea, to follow the 
wee folk into fairyland, to run in the face of 
the breeze until you came to the magical 
good fortune that is waiting just around the 
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corner for every one of us. . And the queen 
in the garden held up her face, and felt 


the kiss of the hawthorn from miles away. - 


She heard the tinkle of fairy bells, and knew 
that the door in the hillside was just 
ajar, and the wee pipers had but this instant 
vanished from sight. She held out her 
arms, and knew there was some magic word, 
which, if she could but find out and utter 
it, would let her float up, and away with the 
birds and the wisps of clouds. 

“How small the garden is!” said the 
queen. “How high the wall is! It shuts 
in even my thoughts. How dully the birds 
sing, how pale the flowers are! I mind me 
there was a bird sang each spring on the 
thorn-hill, and he told of the flower-lands he 
had journeyed through. If I could hear him 
sing again my thoughts, at least, could go 
a-journeying.” 

And when the king saw her the tears were 
falling like drops of rain. Then he kissed 
her, and comforted her, and asked to know 
of her grief. Said Berolyn, “The lonely 
little heart of me is longing for the bird 
that told of wonder-lands.” 

The king showed her the birds in the gar- 
den, and the other rare birds in cages that sang 
on the palace walls. But the queen sighed, 
and said that these were but songs of prison. 

Then that very day the king sent his 
wisest men to the thorn-hill. They found 
the bird by its song, and waited till it slept 
at night. Then they caught it, and carried 
it to the palace. They tied it to a tree by 
a slender cord. In the morning the queen 
heard its song, and her thoughts leaped up, 
and went far away to the lands of wonder. 
Then the queen untied the cord and set 
the bird free. ‘For I, too, am free today,” 
she said. And she told the king such mar- 
velous tales of the lands beyond, of which 
the bird had sung, that he hung on her 
words, and would have listened forever. 

And for long the queen was happy. But 
summer grew old, the world stopped for 
rest, hearts grew languid. For you knew 
that ambition was but an idle dream, since 
all paths lead to one goal. The lands be- 
yond the sea seemed no longer fair and de- 
sirable; you doubted that they were even 
as fair as the home-land. 

The queen mused in the garden alone. 
“Why did I come here?” she said. “I 
was not born for a palace. The fine ladies 
mock me in their hearts when I do not know 
their ways. I hate to walk with measured 
step, and smile on the false and true alike. 
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I love the woods, and the freedom of the 
wide fields. I was a cottage maiden, and I 
should have stayed with my own.” 

When the king saw her she wept not at 
all, but he knew she bore sorrow too deep 
for tears. He besought her to let him share 
her grief. Then said Berolyn, “The lonely 
little heart of me is dying for the love of 
those back home.” 

The king said not a word, but he sent the 
wisest man of his kingdom to the hut on the 
thorn-hill: without delay. The hut stood 
alone, and in ruins. The door had fallen 
down, the rose had been carried to the 
palace-garden, the fireplace to her palace 
hall room. Silence and desolation reigned 
where once had been love and joy. The 
wise man went back, and told the king and 
queen what he had seen. But still Berolyn 
could not be at peace. 

“Tf I went,” she said, “I doubt not but 
that I should find some little spirit of love 
lurking somewhere about it.” 

The king looked at her sad face. Then 
he bade them bring his horse, and taking 
the queen behind him he rode away to the 
thorn-hill—for he felt that the heart of the 
queen was dying. He tied the horse to a 
tree a distance away, and lifted the queen 
down. She held her long robes daintily as 
she went across the grass, and the king 
waited with the horse. 

Berolyn’s heart grew no lighter. “It is 
not here under the tree before the door,”’ she 
said, “‘and it is not here on the door-stone. 
It is not here where the armchair used to 
stand, nor here where I slept, though I am 
sure it once hung over me all the while I 
dreamed. It isnot where we sat before the 
fire, nor where we ate oursimplefood. Ah, me! 
I know that little spirit of love, that once 
dwelt here, so well. A glimpse of it would make 
me well again. But it is gone, gone forever!” 

The queen’s cry of anguish rang out 
sharply, and the king came running to her. 
But when he entered through the broken 
doorway her cry changed to joy. 

“T thought it was gone forever, but here it 
is now!”’ she said. ‘And the sight of it 
brings life to me again. It entered with 
you. Itstays close to you. Oh, blind that 
I am, not to have known that love dwells not 
in any walls, but needs a heart for its temple. 
It was in the palace with me, as once it was 
here in the hut. No more will I grieve or 
pine. The lonely little heart of me goes long- 
ing for the home-love, but, oh, dearest, ten- 
derest one! you are home and love to me!” 





HE campaign of 1907 began with a 
Women’s Parliament, called to- 
gether on February 13th in Cax- 
ton Hall, to consider the pro- 

visions of the King’s speech, which had been 
read in the national Parliament on the open- 
ing day of the session, February 12th. The 
King’s speech, as I have explained, is the 
official announcement of the government’s 
program for the session. When our Women’s 
Parliament met at three o’clock on the 
afternoon of the thirteenth we knew that 
the government meant to do nothing for 
women during the session ahead. 

I presided over the women’s meeting, 
which was marked with a fervency and a 
determination of spirit at that time alto- 
gether unprecedented. A resolution ex- 
pressing indignation that woman suffrage 
should have been omitted from the King’s 
speech, and calling upon the House of Com- 
mons to give immediate facilities to such a 


measure, was moved and carried. A mo- 
tion to send the resolution from the hall to 
the Prime Minister was also carried. The 
slogan, ‘Rise up, “omen,” was cried from 
the platform, the answering shout coming 
back as from one woman, “Now!” With 
copies of the resolution in their hands, the 
chosen deputation hurried forth into the 
February dusk, ready for Parliament or 
prison, as the fates decreed. 

Fate did not leave them very long in 
doubt. The government, it appeared, had 
decided that not again should their sacred 
halls of Parliament be desecrated by women 
asking for the vote, and orders had been 
given that would henceforth prevent women 
from reaching even the outer precincts of the 
House of Commons. So when our deputa- 
tion of women arrived in the neighborhood 
of Westminster Abbey they found them- 
selves opposed by a solid line of police, who, 
at a sharp order from their chief, began to 
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stride through and through the ranks of the those hundreds on hundreds of police, foot 
procession, trying to turn the women and mounted, as far as the Strangers’ Lobby 
back. Bravely the latter rallied and ofthe House. Here they attempted to hold 
pressed forward a little farther. a meeting, and were arrested. Outside, 
Suddenly a body of mounted many more women were taken into custody. 
police came riding up at asmart It was ten o’clock before the last arrest was 

made, and the square cleared of 
tren nn vee 4 womens  thecrowds. After that the mounted 
re ‘7g men continued to guard the ap- 
te a proaches to the House of Commons 
until the House rose at midnight. 
The next morning fifty-seven 




















M4 Merely a demonstration. When the 
police are running the van there are 
H 3 no banners or posters 


trot, and for the next five hours 
or more a struggle, quite in- 
describable for brutality and 
ruthlessness, went on. 

The horsemen rode directly 
into the procession, scattering 
the women right and left. But 
still the women would not turn 
back. Again and again they 
returned, only to fly again and 
again from the merciless hoofs. 
Some of the women left the 
streets for the pavements, but 
even there the horsemen pur- 
sued them, pressing them so 
close to walls and railings that 
they were obliged to retreat 
temporarily to avoid being 
crushed. Other strategists took 
refuge in. doorways, but they 
were dragged out by the foot 
police and were thrown directly 
in front of the horses. Still the 
women fought to reach the 
House of Commons with their 
resolution. They fought until 
their clothes were torn, their 
bodies bruised, and the last 


ounce of their strength ex- The election season of 1907 was one long period of suspense for the 
hausted. Fifteen of them did ments and demonstrations, of which the picture is a typi 






actually fight their way through 
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Emmeline Pankhurst 


women and two men were arraigned, two 
and three at a time, in Westminster police 
court. Christabel Pankhurst was the first 
to be placed in the dock. She tried to ex- 
plain to the magistrate that the deputation 
of the day before was a perfectly peaceful 
attempt to present a resolution, which, 
sooner or later, would be presented, and 
acted upon. She assured him that that de- 
putation was but a beginning of a campaign 
that would not cease until the government 
yielded to the women’s demand. “There 
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can be no going back for us,” she declared, 
“and more will happen if we do not get 
justice.” 

The magistrate, Mr. Curtis Bennett, who 
was destined later to try women for that 
“more,” rebuked my daughter sternly, tell- 
ing her that the government had nothing to 
do with causing the disorders of the day 
before, that the women were entirely re- 
sponsible for what had occurred, and finally, 
that these disgraceful scenes in the street 
must cease—just as King Canute told the 
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©pponents of votes for women. Wherever there was a by-election there were the Suffragettes. Their argu- 
example, helped to defeat several Liberal candidates and to cut down the majorities of all the others 
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ocean that it must roll out instead of in. 
“The scenes can be stopped in only one 
way,” replied the prisoner. His sole reply 
to that was, “Twenty shillings or fourteen 
days.” Christabel chose the prison sen- 
tence, and so did all the other prisoners. 
Mrs. Despard, who headed the deputation, 
and Sylvia Pankhurst, who was with her, 
were given three weeks in prison. 


The ‘‘Riots’’ on the Streets 


Of course the raid, as it was called, gave 
the Women’s Social and Political Union an 
enormous amount of publicity, on the whole 
favorable publicity. The newspapers were 
almost unanimous in condemning the gov- 
ernment for sending mounted troops out 
against unarmed women. Angry questions 
were asked in Parliament, and our ranks 
once more increased in size and in ardor. 
The old-fashioned suffragists, men as well as 
women, cried out that we had alienated all 
our friends in Parliament; but this proved 
to be untrue. Indeed, it was found that a 
Liberal member, Mr. Dickinson, had won the 
first place in the ballot, and had announced 
that he intended to use it to introduce a 
woman-suffrage bill. More than this, the 
prime minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, promised to give the bill his sup- 
port. For a time, a very short time, it is 
true, we felt that the hour of our freedom 
might be at hand, that our prisoners had 
perhaps already won us our precious symbol 
—the vote. 

Soon, however, a number of professed suf- 
fragists in the House began to complain that 
Mr. Dickinson’s bill, practically the original 
bill, was not “democratic” enough, that it 
would enfranchise only the women of the 
upper classes—to which, by the way, most 
of them belonged. That this was not true 
had been proved again and again from the 
municipal registers, which showed a major- 
ity of working women’s names as qualified 
householders. The contention was but a 
shallow excuse, and we knew it. Therefore 
we were not surprised when Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman departed from his 
pledge of support, and allowed the bill to be 
talked out. 

Following this event, the second Women’s 
Parliament assembled, on the afternoon of 
March 20, 1907. As before, we adopted a 
resolution calling upon the government to 
introduce an official suffrage measure, and 
again we voted to send the resolution from 
the hall to the prime minister. Lady Har- 
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berton was chosen to lead the deputation, 
and instantly hundreds of women sprang 
up and volunteered to accompany her. 
This time the police met the women at the 
door of the hall, and another useless, dis- 
graceful scene of barbarous, brute-force 
opposition took place. Something like one 
thousand police had been sent out to guard 
the House of Commons from the peaceful 
invasion of a few hundred women. All 
afternoon and evening we kept Caxton Hall 
open, the women returning every now and 
again, singly and in small groups, to have 
their bruises bathed, or their torn clothing 
repaired. As night fell, the crowds in the 
streets grew denser, and the struggle be- 
tween the women and the police became 
more desperate. Lady MHarberton, we 
heard, had succeeded in reaching the en- 
trance to the House of Commons, nay, had 
actually managed to press past the sentries 
into the lobby, but her resolution had not 
been presented to the prime minister. She 
and many others were arrested before the 
police at last succeeded in clearing the 
streets, and the dreadful affair was over. 

The next day, in Westminster, police 
court, the magistrate meted out sentences 
varying from twenty shillings or fourteen 
days to forty shillings or one month’s im- 
prisonment. Two of the women, Miss 
Woodlock and Mrs. Chatterton, who had 
left Holloway only a week before, were, as 
“old offenders,” given thirty days without 
the option of a fine. Another woman, Mary 
Leigh, was given thirty days because she 
offended the magistrate’s dignity by hang- 
ing a “‘Votes for Women” banner over the 
edge of the dock. Those of my readers who 
are unable to connect the word “ militancy” 
with anything milder than arson are invited 
to reflect that within the first two months of 
the year 1907 the English government sent 
to prison one hundred and thirty women 
whose ‘‘militancy”’ consisted merely of try- 
ing to carry a resolution from a hall to the 
prime minister in the House of Commons. 
Our crime was called obstructing the police. 
It will be seen that it was the police who did 
the obstructing. 


Our By-Election Work 


It may be asked why neither of these dep- 
utations was led by me personally. The 
reason was that I was needed in another 
capacity, that of leader and supervisor of the 
suffrage forces in the field to defeat govern- 
ment candidates at by-elections. On the 











night of the second “riot,”’ while our women 
were still struggling in the streets, I left 
London for Hexham in Northumberland, 
where by our work the majority of the Lib- 


eral candidate was reduced 
by a thousand votes. 
Seven more by-elec- 
tions followed in : 


rapid succes- = 
sion. 

Our by- ’ 
election 
workwas f 
such a. 4 o 


newthing . 
in Eng- Wa 
lish politics 
that we at- 
tracted an 
enormous 
amount of 


attention oy 
wherever» 
we went. a sa a Fog a 
+94 ¢ whom she oppose a 
It was been defeated at a by-elec- 
our CUuUS- _ tion Mrs. Pankhurst was 
set upon by rowdies and 
tom to events Wie byes 
> j ater, though hardly able 
be gis to walk, she started to lead 


work the 
very hour 
we entered a town. If, on 
our way from the station to 
the hotel, we encountered a 
group of men, say, in the 
market-place, we either 
stopped and held a meeting 
on the spot, or else we 
stayed long enough to tell 
them when and where our 
meetings were to be held, 
and to urge them to attend. 
The usual first step, after 
securing lodgings, was to 
hire a vacant shop, fill the 
windows with suffrage lit- 
erature, and fling out our 
purple, green, and white flag. 
Meanwhile, some of us were 
busy hiring the best avail- 
able hall. If we got posses- 
sion of the battle-ground 
before the men, we some- 
times “cornered” all the 
good halls and left the can- 
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didate nothing but schoolhouses for his in- 
door meetings. Truth to tell, our meetings 
were so much more popular than theirs 
that we really needed the larger halls. Often, 















It takes a long time for a liberal idea to 

seep into the mind of the average Britisher. 

Men and boys like these nearly killed 

Mrs. Pankhurst because she caused the 
defeat of their candidate 
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a deputation to the House 


one of my best 
laughter from the crowd. 
how, and sat down; and then it was ex- 
plained to me that the pea-shooters had 
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a candidate with the Suffragettes for rivals 

spoke to almost empty benches. The crowds 

were away listening to the women. 
Naturally, this greatly displeased the 


politicians, and it scandal- 
ized many of the old- 
fashioned Liberal 
partisans. In one 
place, I think 
it was Colne 
Valley in 
Yorkshire, 
an amus- 
ing in- 
stance of 
masculine 
hostility 
occurred. 
‘We had ar- 
rived on a 
day when 
both Con- 
servative 
and Lib- 
eral com- 
mittees 
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of Commons. A dog-cart 
was offered, but the police 
soon compelled her to dis- 


mount. When she be- 
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and we thought it a good 
opportunity to hold a series 
of outdoor meetings. We 
tried to get a lorry for a 
rostrum, but the only man 
in town who had these big 
vans to let disapproved of 
Suffragettes so violently 
that he wouldn’t let us 
have one. So we borrowed 
a chair from a woman shop- 
keeper, and went at it. Soon 
we had a large crowd and 
an interested audience. We 
also got the attention of a 
number of small boys with 
pea-shooters, and had to 
make our speeches under a 
blistering fire of dried peas. 

While I was speaking the 
fire ceased, to my relief— 
for dried peas sting. I con- 
tinued my speech with re- 
newed vigor, only to have 
points spoiled by roars of 
I finished some- 
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been financed and commanded by one of the 
prominent Liberals of the town, another 
man who disapproved of our policy of oppos- 
ing the government. As soon as the ammu- 
nition gave out this man furnished the 
boys with a choice supply of rotten oranges. 
These were not so easily handled, it ap- 
peared, for the very first one went wild, and 
struck the chivalrous gentleman violently 
in the neck. This it was that had caused 
the laughter, and stopped the attack on the 
women. 

We met with some pretty rough horse- 
play, and even with some brutality, in sev- 
eral by-elections, but on the whole we found 
the men ready, and the women more than 
ready, to listen to us. We tamed and edu- 
cated a public that had always been used to 
violence at elections. We even tamed the 
boys, who came to the meetings on purpose 
to skylark. When we were in Rutlandshire 
that spring, three schoolboys came to see 
me, and told me, shyly, that they were inter- 
ested in suffrage. They had had a debate 
on the subject at their school, and although 
the decision had been for the other side, all 
the boys wanted to know more about it. 
Wouldn’t I please have a meeting especially 
for them? Of course I consented, and I 
found my boy audience quite delightful. 
Indeed, I hope they liked me half as well as 
I did them. 

All through the spring our by-election 
work continued with amazing success, al- 
though our part in the government losses 
was rarely admitted by the politicians. 
The voters knew, however. At an election 
in Suffolk, where we helped to double the 
Unionist vote, the successful candidate, 
speaking to the crowd from his hotel win- 
dow, said, ‘‘ What has been the cause of this 
great and glorious victory?” Instantly the 
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had no trouble in getting men of all classes to sign petitions asking for the vote. The results to 


crowd roared, “Votes for Women!’— 
“Three cheers for the Suffragettes!”” This 
was not at all what the successful candidate 
had intended, but he waved his hand gra- 
ciously and said, “No doubt the ladies had 
something to do with it.” 

The newspaper correspondents were not 
so reluctant to acknowledge our influence. 
Even when they condemned our policy, they 
were unsparing in their admiration for our 
energy, and the courage and ardor of our 
workers. Said the correspondent of the 
London Tribune, a Liberal paper hostile to 
our tactics: “Their staying power, judging 
them by the standards of men, is extraordi- 
nary. By taking afternoon as well as even- 
ing meetings, they have worked twice as 
hardas the men. They are up earlier, they 
retire just as late. Women .against men, 
they are better speakers, more logical, bet- 
ter informed, better phrased, with a surer 
insight for the telling argument.”’ 

After a summer spent in strengthening 
our forces, organizing new branches, holding 
meetings—something like three thousand of 
these between May and October—invading 
meetings of Cabinet ministers—we managed 
to do that about once every day—election- 
eering, and getting up huge demonstrations 
in various cities, we arrived at the end of the 
year. In the last months of the year, I 
directed several hotly contested by-elec- 
tions, at one of which I met with one of the 
most serious misadventures of my life. 

This by-election was held in the division 
of Mid-Devon, a stronghold of Liberalism. 
In fact, since its creation in 1885, the seat 
had never been held by any excepta Liberal 
member. The constituency is a large one, 
divided into eight districts. The popula- 
tion of the towns is a rough and boisterous 
one, and its unreasoning devotion to the 





















Liberal party has always reflected the rude 
spirit of the voters. A Unionist woman 
told me, shortly after my arrival, that my 
life would be unsafe if I dared openly to op- 
pose the Liberal candidate. She had never 
dared, she assured me, to wear her party 
colors in public. However, I did speak—in 
our headquarters at Newton Abbott, the 
principal town of the division, at Hull, and 
at Bovey Tracey. We held meetings twice 
a day, calling upon the voters to “‘beat the 
government in Mid-Devon, as a message 
that women must have votes next year.” 
Although some of the meetings were turbu- 
lent, we were treated with much more con- 
sideration than either of the candidates, 
who, not infrequently, were howled down 
and put to flight. Often the air of their 
meetings was thick with decayed vegetables 
and dirty snowballs. We had some rather 
lively sessions, too. Once, at an outdoor 
meeting, some young roughs dragged our 
lorry round and round until it seemed that 
we must be upset, and several times the 
language hurled at us from the crowd was 
quite unfit for me to repeat. Still, we es- 
caped actual violence until the day of the 
election, when it was announced that the 
Unionist candidate had won the seat by a 
majority of twelve hundred and eighty. 
We knew instantly that the deepest resent- 
ment of the Liberals would be aroused, but 
it did net occur to us that the resentment 
would be directed actively against us. 

After the declaration at the polls, my 
companion, Mrs. Martel, and I started to 
walk to our lodgings. Some of our friends 
stopped us, and drew our attention to the 
newly elected Unionist member of Parlia- 
ment, who was being escorted from the poll- 
ing place by a strong guard of police. We 


were warned that our safety demanded an 
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immediate flight from the town. I laugh- 
ingly assured our friends that I was never 
afraid to trust myself in a crowd, and we 
walked on. Suddenly we were confronted 
by a crowd of young men and boys, clay- 
cutters from the pits on the edge of town. 
These young men, who wore the red rosettes 
of the Liberal party, had just heard of their 
candidate’s defeat, and they were mad with 
rage and humiliation. One of them pointed 
to us, crying: “They did it! Those women 
did it!” A yell went up from the crowd, 
and we were deluged with a shower of clay 
and rotten eggs. We were not especially 
frightened, but we rushed into a little 
grocer’s shop close at hand. The grocer’s 
wife closed and bolted the door, but the 
poor grocer cried out that his place would be 
wrecked. I did not want that to happen, 
of course, so I asked them to let us out by 
the back door. They led us out the door, 
into a small back yard which led to a little 
lane, whence we expected to make our es- 
cape. But when we reached the yard we 
found that the rowdies, anticipating our 
move, had surged round the corner, and 
were waiting for us. 

They seized Mrs. Martel first, and began 
beating her over the head with their fists, 
but the brave wife of the shopkeeper, hear- 
ing the shouts and oaths of the men, flung 
open the door and rushed to our rescue. 
Between us we managed to tear Mrs. Mar- 
tel from her captors and get her into the 
house. I expected to get into the house, 
too, but as I reached the threshold a stag- 
gering blow fell on the back of my head, 
rough hands grasped the collar of my coat, 
and I was flung violently to the ground. 
Stunned, I must have lost consciousness for 
a moment, for my next sensation was of 
cold, wet mud seeping through my clothing. 
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Sight returning to me, I perceived the men, 
silent now, but with a dreadful, lowering 
silence, closing in a ring around me. In the 
center of the ring was an empty barrel, and 
the horrid thought occurred to me that they 
might intend putting me init. A long time 
seemed to pass, while the ring of men slowly 
drew closer. I looked at them, in their 
drab clothes smeared with yellow pit-clay, 
and they appeared so underfed, so puny and 
sodden, that a poignant pity for them swept 
over me. ‘Poor souls,” I thought, and then 
I said suddenly, “Are none of you men?”’ 
Then one of the youths darted toward me, 
and I knew that whatever was going to hap- 
pen to me was about to begin. 

At that very moment came shouts, and a 
rush of police who had fought their way 
through hostile crowds to rescue me. Of 
course the mob turned tail and fled, and I 
was carried gently into the shop, which the 
police guarded for two hours, before it was 
deemed safe for us to leave in a closed 
motor-car. It was many months before 
either Mrs. Martel or I recovered from our 
injuries. 

The rowdies, foiled of their women prey, 
went to the Conservative Club, smashed all 
the windows in the house, and kept the mem- 
bers besieged there through the night. The 
next morning, the body of a man, fright- 
fully bruised about the head, was found in 
the mill-race. Throughout all this disorder 
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and probable crime, not a man was arrested. 
Contrast this, if you like, with the treatment 
given our women in London. 

The King opened Parliament in great 
state on January 29, 1908. Again his 
speech omitted all mention of woman suf- 
frage, and again the W. S. P. U. issued a call 
for a Women’s Parliament, for February 
11th, 12th, and 13th. Before it was con- 
vened we heard that an excellent place in 
the ballot had been won by a friend of the 
movement, Mr. Stanger, who promised to 
introduce a suffrage bill. February 28th 
was the day fixed for the second reading, and 
we realized that strong pressure would have 
to be brought to bear to prevent the bill 
being wrecked, as the Dickinson bill had 
been the previous year. Therefore, on the 
first day of the Women’s Parliament, almost 
every woman present volunteered for the 
deputation, which was to try to carry the 
resolution to the prime minister. Led by 
two well-known portrait painters, the depu- 
tation left Caxton Hall and proceeded in or- 
derly ranks, four abreast, toward the House 
of Commons. The crowds in the streets 
were enormous, thousands of sympathizers 
coming out to help the women, thousands of 
police determined that the women should 
not be helped, and thousands of curious 
spectators. When the struggle was over, fifty 
women were locked up in police-court cells. 
The next morning, when the cases were 


“Something like one thousand police had been sent out to guard the House of Commons from the 
peaceful invasion of a few hundred women™ 
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tried, Mr. Muskett, who prosecuted for the 
Crown, and who was perhaps a little tired of 
telling the Suffragettes that these scenes in 
the streets must cease, and then seeing them 
go on exactly as if he had not spoken, made 
a very severe and terrifying address. He 
told the women that this time they would 
be subject to the usual maximum of two 
months’ imprisonment, with the option of a 
fine of five pounds, but that, in case they 
ever offended again, the law had worse 
terrors in store for them. It was proposed 
to revive, for the benefit of the Suffragettes, 
an act passed in the reign of Charles II, 
which dealt with “Tumultuous Petitions 
either to the Crown or Parliament.” This 
act provided that no person should dare to 
go to the King or to Parliament “with any 
petition, complaint, remonstrance, declara- 
tion or other address” accompanied by a 
number of persons above twelve. A fine 
of one hundred pounds, or three months’ 
imprisonment, might be imposed under this 
law. The magistrate then sentenced all but 
two of the women to be bound over for 
twelve months, or to serve six weeks in the 
second division. Two other women, “old 
offenders,” were given one month in the 
third division, the lowest class. All the 
prisoners, except two who had very ill rela- 
tives at home, chose the prison sentence. 


We Accept the Challenge 


The next day’s session of the Women’s 
Parliament was one of intense excitement, as 
the women reviewed the events of the pre- 
vious day, the trials, and especially the 
threat to revive the obsolete act of Charles 
II, an act which was passed to obstruct the 
progress of the Liberal party, which came into 
existence under the Stuarts, and under the 
second Charles was fighting for its life. It 
was an amazing thing that the political de- 
scendants of these men were proposing to 
revive the act to obstruct the advance of the 
women’s cause, fighting for its life under 
George V and his Liberal government. At 
least, it was evidence that the government 
was baffled in its attempt to crush our move- 
ment. Christabel Pankhurst, presiding 
over the second session of the Women’s Par- 
liament, said: ‘At last it is realized that 
women are fighting for freedom, as their 
fathers fought. If they want twelve women, 
aye, and more than twelve, if a hundred 
women are wanted to be tried under that 
act and sent to prison for three months, they 
can be found.” 
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I was not present at this session, nor had 
I been present at the first one. I was work- 
ing in a by-election at South Leeds, the last 
of several important by-elections in great 
industrial centers, where our success was un- 
questioned, except by the Liberal press. 
Now, however, I hurried down to London 
for the concluding session of the parliament, 
for I had determined that I must be the 
first person to challenge the government 
to carry out its threat to revive the old 
act of Charles If. I made a long speech 
to the women that day, telling them 
something of my experiences of the past 
months, and how all that I had seen and 
heard throughout the country had only 
deepened my conviction of the necessity for 
women’s votes. “I feel,” I concluded, 
“that the time has come when I must act, 
and I wish to be one of those to carry our 
resolution to Parliament this afternoon. 
My experience in the country, and espe- 
cially in South Leeds, has taught me things 
that cabinet ministers do not know, and has 
made me feel that I must make one final at- 
tempt to see them, and to urge them to re- 
consider their position before some terrible 
disaster has occurred.” 


Again the Police 


Amid a good deal of excitement and emo- 
tion, we chose the requisite thirteen women, 
who were prepared to be arrested and tried 
under the Charles If Tumultuous Peti- 
tions act. I had not entirely recovered 
from the attack made upon me at Mid- 
Devon, and my wrenched ankle was still too 
sensitive to make walking anything but a 
painful process. Seeing me begin almost 
at once to limp badly, Mrs. Drummond, 
with characteristic, blunt kindness, called to 
a man driving a dog-cart and asked him if he 
would drive me to the House of Commons, 
He readily agreed, and I mounted to the 
seat behind him, the other women forming 
in line behind the cart. We had not gone 
far when the police, who already surrounded 
us in great force, ordered me to dismount. 
Of course I obeyed, and walked, or rather 
limped, along with my companions. They 
would have supported me, but the police in- 
sisted that we should walk single-file. Pres- 
ently, I grew so faint from the pain of the 
ankle that I called to two of the women, who 
took hold of my arms and helped me on the 
way. This was our one act of disobedience 
to police orders. We moved with difficulty, 
for the crowd was of incredible size. All 
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around, as far as eye could see, was the 
great moving, swaying, excited multitude, 
and surrounding us on all sides were regi- 
ments of uniformed police, foot and mount- 
ed. You might have supposed that instead 
of thirteen women, one of them lame, walk- 
ing quietly along, the town was in the hands 
of an armed mob. 

We had progressed as far as the entrance 
to Parliament Square, when two stalwart 
policemen suddenly grasped my arms on 
either side and told me that I was under ar- 
rest. My two companions, because they re- 
fused to leave me, were also arrested, and a 
few minutes later, Annie Kenney and five 
other women suffered arrest. That night 
we were released on bail, and the next morn- 
ing we were arraigned in Westminster police 
court for trial under the Charles II act. 
But, as it turned out, the authorities, em- 
barrassed by our readiness to test the act, 
announced that they had changed their 
minds, and would continue, for the present, 
to treat us as common street brawlers. 


I Go to Jail 


This was my first trial, and I listened, 
with a suspicion that my ears were playing 
tricks with my reason, to the most astound- 
ing perjuries put forth by the prosecution. 
I heard that we had set forth from Caxton 
Hall with noisy shouts and songs, that we 
had resorted to the most riotous and vulgar 
behavior, knocking off policemen’s helmets, 
assaulting the officers right and left as we 
marched. Our testimony, and that of our 
witnesses, was ignored. When I tried to 
speak in my own defense, I was cut short 
rudely, and was told briefly that I and the 
others must choose between being bound 
over or going to prison, in the second divi- 
sion, for six weeks. 

I remember only vaguely the long, jolting 
ride across London to Holloway prison. 
We stopped at Pentonville, the men’s prison, 
to discharge several men prisoners, and I 
remember shuddering at the thought of our 
women, many of them little past girlhood, 
being haled to prison in the same van with 
criminal men. Arriving at the prison, we 
groped our way through dim corridors into 
the reception-ward, where we were lined up 
against the wall for a superficial medical 
examination. After that we were locked up 
in separate cells, unfurnished, except for a 
low wooden stool. 

It seemed an endless time before my cell 
door was opened by a wardress, who ordered 
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me to follow her. We entered a room where 
another wardress sat at a table, ready to take 
an inventory of my effects. Obeying an 
order to undress, I took off my gown, then 
paused. “Take off everything,” was the 
next order. “Everything?” I faltered. It 
seemed impossible that they expected me to 
strip. In fact, they did allow me to take off 
my last garments in the shelter of a bath- 
room. I shivered myself into some frightful 
underclothing, old and patched and stained, 
some coarse, brown woolen stockings with 
red stripes, and the hideous prison dress 
stamped all over with the broad arrow of 
disgrace. I fished a pair of shoes out of a 
big basket of shoes, old and mostly mis- 
mates. A pair of coarse but clean sheets, a 
towel, a mug of cold cocoa, and a thick slice 
of brown bread were given me, and I was 
conducted to my cell. 

My first sensations when the door was 
locked upon me were not altogether dis- 
agreeable. I was desperately weary, for I 
had been working hard, perhaps a little too 
hard, for several strenuous months. The 
excitement and fatigue of the previous day, 
and the indignation I had suffered through- 
out the trial, had combined to bring me to 
the point of exhaustion, and I was glad to 
throw myself on my hard prison bed and 
close my eyes. But soon the relief of being 
alone, and with nothing to do, passed from 
me. Holloway prison is a very old place, 
and it has the disadvantages of old places 
which have never known enough air and 
sunshine. It reeks with the odors of gener- 
ations of bad ventilation, and it contrives 
to be at once the stuffiest and the drafti- 
est building I have ever been in. Soon I 
found myself sickening for fresh air. My 
head began to ache. Sleep fled. I lay all 
night suffering with cold, gasping for air, 
aching with fatigue, and painfully wide 
awake. 


Prison Horrors 


The next day I was fairly ill, but I said 
nothing about it. One does not expect to 
be comfortable in prison. As a matter of 
fact, one’s mental suffering is so much 
greater than any common physical distress 
that the latter is almost forgotten. The 
English prison system is altogether medie- 
val and outworn. In some of its details the 
system has improved since they began to 
send the Suffragettes to Holloway. I may 
say that we, by our public denunciation of 
the system, have forced these slight im- 
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provements. In 1907 the rules were exces- 
sively cruel. The poor prisoner, when she 
entered Holloway, dropped, as it were, into 
atomb. No letters and no visitors were al- 
lowed for the first month of the sentence. 
Think of it—a whole month, more than four 
weeks, without sending or receiving a single 
word. The prisoner was kept in solitary 
confinement in a narrow, dimly-lit cell, 
twenty-three hours out of the twenty-four. 
Solitary confinement is too terrible a pun- 
ishment to inflict on any human being, no 
matter what his crime. Hardened criminals 
in the men’s prisons, it is said, often beg for 
the lash instead. Picture what it must be 
to a woman who has committed some small 
offence, for most of the women who go to 
Holloway are small offenders, sitting alone, 
day after day, in the heavy silence of a cell— 
thinking of her children at home—thinking, 
thinking. Some women go mad. Many 
suffer from shattered nerves for a long period 
after release. It is impossible to believe 
that any woman ever emerged from such 
a horror less criminal than when she en- 
tered it. 

Two days of solitary confinement, broken 
each day by an hour of silent exercise in a 
bitterly cold courtyard, and I was ordered to 
the hospital. There I thought I should be a 
little more comfortable. The bed was bet- 
ter, the food a little better, and small com- 
forts, such as warm water for washing, were 
allowed. I slept a little the first night. 
About midnight I awoke, and sat up in bed, 
listening. A woman in the cell next mine 
was moaning in long, sobbing breaths of 
mortal pain. She ceased for a few minutes, 
then moaned again, horribly. The truth 
flashed over me, turning me sick, as I real- 
ized that a life was coming into being, there 
in that frightful prison. A woman, impris- 
oned by men’s laws, was giving a child to the 
world. Achild borninacell! Ishall never 
forget that night, nor what I suffered with 
the birth-pangs of that woman, who, I 
found later, was simply waiting trial on a 
charge which was found to be baseless. 


My First Sentence Passes 


The days passed very slowly, the nights 
more slowly still. Being in hospital, I was 
deprived of chapel, and also of work. Des- 
perate, at last I begged the wardress for some 
sewing, and she kindly gave me a skirt of 
her own to hem, and later some coarse knit- 
ting to do. . Prisoners were allowed a few 
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books, mostly of the “Sunday-school” kind. 
One day I asked the chaplain if there were 
not some French or German books in the 
library, and he brought me a treasure, 
“‘Autour de mon jardin,’’ by Jules Janin. 
For a few days I was comparatively happy, 
reading my book, and translating it on the 
absurd little slate they gave us in lieu of 
paper and pencil. That slate was, after all, 
a great comfort. I did all kinds of things 
with it. I kept a calendar, I wrote all the 
French poetry I could remember on it, I 
even recorded old school chorals and old 
English exercises. It helped wonderfully to 
pass the endless hours until my release. I 
even forgot the cold, which was the harder 
to bear because of the fur coat, which I knew 
was put away, ticketed with my name. I 
begged them for the coat, but they wouldn’t 
let me have it. 


The Return to Work 


At last the time came when they gave me 
back all my things, and let me go free. At 
the door the governor spoke to me, and 
asked me if I had any complaints to make. 
“Not of you,” I replied, “nor of any of the 
wardresses. Only of this prison, and of all 
of men’s prisons. We shall raze them to 
the ground.” , 

Back in my comfortable home, surround- 
ed by loving friends, I would have rested 
quietly for a few days, but there was a 
great meeting that night at Albert Hall, to 
mark the close of a week of self-denial to 
raise money for the year’s campaign. 
Women had sold papers, flowers, toys, 
swept crossings, and sung in the streets for 
the cause. Many women, well known in 
the world of art and letters, did these things. 
I felt that I should be doing little if I merely 
attended the meeting. SolIwent. My re- 
lease was not expected until the following 
morning, and no one thought of my appear- 
ing at the meeting. My chairman’s seat 
was decorated with a large placard with the 
inscription, “Mrs. Pankhurst’s Chair.” 
After all the others were seated, the speak- 
ers and hundreds of ex-prisoners, I walked 
quietly onto the stage, took the placard out 
of the chair, and sat down. A great cry 
went up from the women as they sprang 
from their seats and stretched their hands 
toward me. It was some time before I 
could see them for my tears, or speak to 
them for the emotion that shook me like a 
storm. 
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“What are you afraid of, little girl?” Bocqueraz asked, putting his hand over hers onthe desk. Susan 
moved her hand away: “Because your wife"—she began awkwardly—and then she turned a fiery red 
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Saturday's Child 


“Friday’s child is loving and giving; 
Saturday’s child works hard for her living.” 


By Kathleen Norris 


Author of ‘‘Mother,”’ ‘The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne,” ‘‘ Mothering Cecelia,”’ etc. 


Illustrated by Arthur I. Keller 


SYNOPSIS:—Fluctuating like a pendulum between two worlds—that is :he present position of Susan Brown. On 
one side, the gay, entrancing, care-free world of San Francisco society smiles upon her approvingly; on the other, the 
middle-class world which must needs work for all its little snatches of joy looks upon her with loving adoration. And Susan, 
swinging between them both, lavishes upon each impartially all her abundant youth, her irresistible zest of life—while she 
looks ahead, maneuvering for some solid footing, seeking for a real course in life. 

She was employed as an under clerk in a dingy San Francisco wholesale drug house when Peter Coleman, nephew of 
the head of the firm, was put into the office to ‘‘learn the business'’—and fell a captive to her charms. Up to that time 
Susan had never met any man more attractive than Billy Oliver, a laboring young man, who boarded at her aunt’s. But 
Billy, lovable and fine though he was, to Susan was nothing more than a big, jovial elder brother. Peter, wealthy, polished, 
impetuous, a great social favorite, was his very antithesis; and Peter fascinated her. Marriage with Peter appealed to 


her as supreme bliss. 


For two years Peter brightened her life with theater-parties and teas and delightful excursions, which seemed doubly 


splendid against the background of her aunt’s boarding-house. 


But at length Susan could not but begin to question Peter's 


sincerity. It was_a long, brotherly talk from Billy Oliver that finally decided her upon the course of treatment which 
brought about the conversation wherein Susan thought Peter seriously asked for her hand. But two weeks later, Peter, 
through a flippant note, dispelled all illusion of his sincerity, and departed on an extended trip to Japan. 

Emily Saunders, a society girl, whom Susan had met through Peter, then offers her a position as companion. Here, 
living in the atmosphere of society, Susan comes to understand how the other half plays at life, comes to see Peter in a new 
light. Gradually the wound he inflicted heals; life recovers its zest. Her native charm, her adaptability and vivacity, 
have meanwhile been captivating this social world. Susan ceases to be regarded as a mere companion: _ As evidence of 
this, she receives an invitation to the Browning Cotillion, the most exclusive social event of the San Francisco season. It 
is after this that Kenneth Saunders, Emily’s brother, begins to look at her with a new, worshipful light in his eyes, while 
Emily waxes increasingly jealous. Susan feels that she has reached a very critical period in her life, and she wants a little 
space in which to collect herself. So she returns to her aunt’s for a short visit, theers the entire household in her usual 
fashion, and goes to the Orpheum with Billy Oliver, quite as of yore. Then, as they emerge from the theater, the social 
world suddenly presents itself again in the person of Stephen Bocqueraz, a literary lion whom she had met and captivated 
at the Browning, and of whom, half fearfully and as from a great distance, she has dreamed ever since. 
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USAN, pleasantly conscious that a 

great many peopie recognized the 

great man, introduced him to Billy. 

He had just gotten back froma 

long visit in the southern part of the state, 

he said, and had been dining tonight with 

friends at the Bohemian Club, and was walk- 

ing: back to his hotel. Susan could not 

keep the pleasure the meeting gave her out 

of her eyes and voice, and Billy showed a 

sort of boyish and bashful admiration of the 
writer, too. 

“But this—this is a very felicitous occa- 
sion,” said Mr. Bocqueraz. ‘We must cele- 
brate this in some fitting manner!” 

So he took them to supper, dismissing 
their hesitation as unworthy of combat; 
Susan and Billy laughed helplessly and 
happily as they sat down at the little table, 
and heard the German waiter’s rapture at 
the commands Stephen Bocqueraz so easily 
gave him in -his’ mother - tongue. Billy, 
reddening but determinéd; mtist- at once 
try his German, too, and the waiter and 
Bocqueraz laughed at him even while they 





answered him, and agreed that the young 
man as a linguist was “ganz wunderbar.”’ 
Billy evidently liked his company; he was 
at his best tonight, unaffected, youthful, 
earnest. Susan herself felt that she had 
never been so happy in her life. 

All her little affectations were in full play 
tonight—the little odds and ends of worldly 
knowledge she had gleaned from Ella and 
Ella’s friends, the humor of Emily and Peter 
Coleman. And because she was an Irish- 
man’s daughter, a thousand witticisms 
flashed in her speech, and her eyes shone 
like stars under the stimulus of another’s 
wit and the admiration in another’s eyes. 

It became promptly evident that Boc- 
queraz liked them both. He began to call 
Billy “lad,” in a friendly, older-brotherly 
manner; and his laughter at Susan was 
alternated with moments of the. gravest, 
the most flattering attention. 

“She’s quite wonderful, isn’t she?” he 
said to Billy under his breath, but Susan 
heard it; and later he added, quite imper- 
sonally: ‘‘She’s absolutely extraordinary! 
We must have her in New York, you know; 
my wife must meet her!” 
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. They .talked of music and musicians, 
and Bocqueraz and Billy argued and dis- 
puted, and presently the author’s card was 
sent to the leader of the orchestra, with a 
request for the special bit of music under 
discussion. They talked of authors and 
poets and painters and actors, and he knew 
many of them, and knew something of them 
all. He talked of clubs, New York clubs 
and London clubs, and of plays that were 
yet to be given, and music that the public 
would never hear. 

Susan felt as if electricity were coursing 
through her veins. She felt no fatigue, no 
sleepiness, no hunger; her champagne 
bubbled untouched, but she emptied her 
glass of ice-water over and overagain. Of 
the lights and the music and the crowd she 
was only vaguely conscious; she saw as if in 
a dream the hands of the big clock, at the 
end of the room, move past one, past two 
o’clock, but she never thought of the time. 

It was after two o’clock; still they talked 
on. The musicians had gone home, lights 
were put out in the corners of the room, 
tables and chairs were being piled together. 

Stephen Bocqueraz had turned his chair 
so that he sat sideways at the table; Billy, 
opposite him, leaned on his elbows; Susan, 
sitting between them, framing her face in 
her hands, moved her eyes from one face 
to the other. 

“And now, children,” said the writer, 
when at last they were in the empty chilly 
darkness of the street, “where can I get you 
acarriage? The cars seem to have stopped.” 

“The cars stop at about one,” said 
William, ‘but there’s a place two blocks 
up where we can get a hack. Don’t let us 
take you out of your way.” 

“Good night, then, lad,” said Bocqueraz, 
laying his hand affectionately on Billy’s 
shoulder. “Good night, you wonderful 
little girl. Tell my wife’s good cousins in 
San Rafael that I am coming over very soon 
to pay my respects.” 

He turned briskly on his heel, and left 
them, and Susan stood looking after him 
for a moment. 

“Where’s your livery stable?” asked 
the girl then, taking Billy’s arm. 

“There isn’t any!” Billy told her shame- 
lessly. “But I’ve got just a dollar and 
eighty cents, and I was afraid he would 
put us into a carriage!” 

Susan, brought violently to earth, burst 
out laughing, gathered her skirts up philo- 
sophically, and took his arm for the long 
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walk home. It was a cool bright night, the 
sky was spattered thickly with stars, the 
moon long ago had set. Susan was very 
silent, mind and heart swept with glorious 
dreams. Billy, beyond the remark that 
Bocqueraz certainly was a king, also had 
little to say, but his frequent yawns in- 
dicated that it was rather because of fatigue 
than of visions. 

Susan lay awake until almost dawn, 
wrapped in warm and delicious emotion. 
She recalled the little separate phrases of 
the evening’s talk, brought them from her 
memory deliberately, one by one. When 
she remembered that Mr. Bocqueraz had 
asked if Billy was “the fiancé,” for some 
reason she could not define, she shut her 
eyes in the dark, and a wave of some new, 
enveloping delight swept her from feet to 
head. Certain remembered looks, inflec- 
tions, words, shook the deeps of her being 
with a strange and poignantly sweet sense 
of weakness and power. 

The new thrill, whatever it was, was with 
her when she wakened, and when she ran 
downstairs, humming the Toreador’s song, 
Mary Lou and her aunt told her that she 
was like a bit of sunshine in the house; the 
girl’s eyes were soft and bright with dreams; 
her cheeks were glowing. 

When the postman came, she flew to 
meet him. There was no definite hope in 
her mind as she did so, but she came back 
more slowly, nevertheless. No letter for 
her. 

But at eleven o’clock a messenger boy 
appeared, with a special-delivery letter for 
Miss Susan Brown. She signed the little 
book with a sensation that was almost fear. 
This—this was beginning to frighten her— 

Susan read it with a fast-beating heart. 
It was short, dignified. Mr. Bocqueraz 
wrote that he was sending her the book of 
which he had spoken; he had enjoyed noth- 
ing for a long time as much as their little 
supper last evening; he hoped to see her 
and that very fine lad, Billy, upon his return 
from Japan. His love to them both. He 
was her faithful friend, all ways and always, 
Stephen Graham Bocqueraz. 

She slipped it inside her blouse, ignored it 
for a few moments, returned to it from other 
thoughts with a sense of infinite delight, 
and read it again. Susan could not quite 
analyze its charm, but in her whole being 
she was conscious of a warmth, a lightness, 
and a certain sweet and heady happiness 
throughout the entire day and the next day. 
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When she went back to San Rafael, Susan 
was seized by a mood of bitter dissatisfac- 
tion with herself. What did she know— 
what could she do? She was fitted neither 
for the stage nor for literature, she had no 
gift of music or of art. Lost opportunities 
rose up to haunt her. Ah, if only she had 
studied something, if only she were wiser, 
a linguist, a student of poetry or of history. 
Nearing twenty-five, she was as ignorant 
as she had been at fifteen! A remembered 
line from a carelessly read poem, a reference 
to some play by Ibsen or Maeterlinck or 
D’Annunzio, or the memory of some news- 
paper clipping that concerned the marriage 
of a famous singer or the power of a new 
anesthetic—this was all her learning! 

Stephen Bocqueraz, on the Sunday fol- 
lowing theif second meeting, called upon 
his wife’s mother’s cousin. Mrs. Saunders 
was still at the hospital, and Emily was 
driven by the excitement of the occasion 
behind a very barrier of affectations, but 
Kenneth was gracious and hospitable, and 
took them all to the hotel for tea. Here 
they were the center of a changing, admir- 
ing, laughing group; everybody wanted to 
have at least a word with the great man, 
and Emily enjoyed a delightful feeling of 
popularity. Susan, quite eclipsed, was ap- 
parently pleasantly busy with her tea, and 
with the odds and ends of conversation that 
fell to her. But Susan knew that Stephen 
Bocqueraz did not move out of her hearing 
for one moment during the afternoon, nor 
miss a word that she said; nor say, she sus- 
pected, a word that she was not meant to 
hear. Just to exist, under these conditions, 
was enough. Susan, in quiet undertones, 
laughed and chatted and flirted and filled 
teacups, never once directly addressing the 
writer, and never really addressing any one 
else. 

Kenneth brought ‘Cousin Stephen’ 
home for dinner, but Emily turned fractious, 
and announced that she was not going down. 

“You'd rather be up here just quietly 
with me, wouldn’t you, Sue?” coaxed 
Emily, sitting on the arm of Susan’s chair, 
and putting an arm about her. 

“Of course I would, old lady! We'll send 
down for something nice, and get into com- 
fortable -things,” Susan said. 

_ It hardly disappointed her; she was walk- 
ing on air. She went demurely to the li- 
brary door, to make her excuses; and 
Bocqueraz’s look enveloped her like a shaft 
of sunlight. All the evening, upstairs, and 
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stretched out in a long chair and in a loose 
silk wrapper, she was curiously conscious of 
his presence downstairs; whenever she 
thought of him, she must close her book, 
and fall to dreaming. His voice, his words, 
the things he had not said . . . they spun 
a brilliant web about her. She loved to be 
young; she saw new beauty tonight in the 
thick rope of tawny hair that bung loosely 
across her shoulder, in the white breast half- 
hidden by the fold of her robe, in the crossed, 
silk-clad ankles. All the world seemed 
beautiful tonight, and she beautiful with 
the rest. 

Three days later she came downstairs, 
at five o’clock on a gloomy, dark afternoon, 
in search of firelight and tea. Emily and 
Kenneth, Peter Coleman and Mary Pea- 
cock, who was staying at the hotel for a 
week or two, were motoring. 

Susan was wearing her one pretty house 
gown, one with deep embroidered collar and 
cuffs that were most becoming to her, and 
her hair was freshly brushed and swept 
back simply from her face. Entering the 
library, she found Stephen Bocqueraz sunk 
into a deep chair before the fire, his head 
resting against the back of the chair, his 
knees crossed, and his finger-tips fitted 
together. Susan’s heart began to race. 

He got up, and they shook hands, and 
stood for too long a moment looking at 
each other. The sense of floating—floating 
—losing her anchorage—began to make 
Susan’s head spin. She sat down, opposite 
him, as he took his chair again, but her 
breath was coming too short to permit 
of speech. 

“Upon my word, I thought the woman 
said that you were all out!” said Bocqueraz, 
appreciative eyes upon her. 

“Well, they are, you know. 
strictly speaking, a Saunders,” 
Susan. 

““No; you’re nobody but yourself,” he 
agreed, following a serious look with his 
sudden, bright smile. “You’re a very ex- 
traordinary woman, Ma’m’selle Suzanne,” 
he went on briskly, “and I’ve got a nice 
little plan all ready to talk to you about. 
One of these days Mrs. Bocqueraz—she’s a 
wonderful woman for this sort of thing!— 
shall write to your aunt, or whoever is in 
loco parentis, and you shall come on to New 
York fora visit. And while you’re there—” 
He broke off, raised his eyes from a study of 
the fire, and again sent her his sudden, and 
sweet, and most disturbing smile. 


I’m not, 
smiled 
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“Oh, don’t talk about it!” said Susan. 
“Tt’s too good to be true!” 

“Nothing’s too good to be true,” he 
answered. ‘Once or twice before it’s been 
my extraordinary good fortune to find a per- 
sonality, and give it a push in the right 
direction. You'll find the world kind 
enough to you—Lillian will see to it that 
you meet a few of the right people, and 
you'll do the rest. And how you'll love it, 
and how they’ll love you!” He jumped up. 
“However, I’m not going to spoil you,” 
he said smilingly. 

He went to one of the book-cases, and 
presently came back to read to her from 
Phillips’s ‘‘ Paoio and Francesca,” and from 
“The Book and the Ring.” And never in 
later life did Susan read either without 
hearing his exquisite voice through the im- 
mortal lines: 


“A ring without a posey, and that ring mine? 


? 


“O Lord of Rimini, with tears we leave her, as we 
leave achild; >» ~ 
Be gentle with her, even as God has been. .... 


“Some day I’ll read you Pompilia, little 
Suzanne,”’ said Bocqueraz. ‘Do you know 
Pompilia? Do you know Alice Meynell and 
some of Patmore’s stuff, and the ‘Dread of 
Height ’?”’ 

“T don’t know anything,” said Susan, 
feeling it true. 

“Well,” he, said gaily, “we'll read them 
all!” 

Susan presently poured his tea, her guest 
wheeling his great leather chair so that its 
arm touched the arm of her own. 

“You make me feel all thumbs, watching 
me so!’ she protested. 

“T like to watch you,” he answered un- 
disturbed. ‘Here, we’ll put this plate on 
the arm of my chair—so. Then we can 
both use it. Your scones on that side, 
and mine on this, and my _ butter-knife 
between the two, like Prosper Le Gai’s 
sword, eh?” 

Susan’s color heightened suddenly, she 
frowned. He was a man of the world, of 
course, and a married man, and much 
older than she, but somehow she didn’t 
like it. She didn’t like the laughter in his 
eyes. There had been just a hint of this— 
this freedom—in his speech a few nights 
ago, but somehow in Billy’s presence it had 
seemed harmless— 

“And why the blush?” he was asking 
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negligently, yet watching her closely, as if 
he rather enjoyed her confusion. 

“You know why,” Susan said, meeting 
his eyes with a little difficulty. 

“T know why. But that’s nothing to 
blush at. Analyze it. What is there 
in that to embarrass you?”’ 

“T don’t know,” Susan said awkwardly, 
feeling very young. 

“Life is a very beautiful thing, my child,” 
he said, almost as if he were rebuking her, 
“and the closer we come to the big heart 
of life, the more wonderful things we find. 
No—no—don’t let the people about you 
make you afraid of life.” He finished his 
cup of tea, and she poured him another. “I 
think it’s time to transplant you,” he said 
then, pleasantly, ‘‘and since last night I’ve 
been thinking of a very delightful and 
practical way to do it. Lillian—Mrs. 
Bocqueraz has a very old friend in New 
York in Mrs. Gifford Curtis—no, you don’t 
know the name perhaps, but she’s a very 
remarkable woman—an invalid. All the 
world goes to her teas and dinners, all the 
world has been going there since Booth fell 
in love with her, and Patti—when she was 
in her prime!—spent whole Sunday after- 
noons singing to her! You'll meet every one 
who’s.at all worth while there now, play- 
wrights, and painters, and writers, and 
musicians. Her daughters are all married 
to prominent men, one lives in Paris, one 
in London, two near her; friends keep 
coming and going. It’s a wonderful family. 
Well, there’s a Miss Concannon who’s been 
with her as a sort of companion for twenty 
years, but Miss Concannon isn’t young, 
and she confided to me a few months ago 
that she needed an assistant—some one to 
pour tea and write notes and play accom- 
paniments—” 

““A sort of Julie le Breton?” said Susan, 
with sparkling eyes. She resolved to begin 
piano practice for two hours a day tomorrow. 

“T beg pardon? Yes—yes, exactly; so 
I’m going to write Lillian at once, and she’ll 
put the wheels in motion!” 

“T don’t know what good angel ever 
made you think of me,”’ said Susan. 

“Don’t you?” the man asked, in a low 
Both stared 


tone. There was a pause. 
at the fire. Suddenly Bocqueraz- cleared 
his throat. 


“Well!” he said, jumping up, “if this 
clock is right it’s after half-past six. 
are these good people?” 

“Here they are—there’s the car coming 


Where 
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in the gate now!” Susan said, in relief. She 
ran out to the steps to meet them. 

A day or two later, as she was passing 
Ella’s half-open door, Ella’s voice floated 
out into the hall: 
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“Take this to Mrs. Pullet, Sue,” said she, 
“and ask her to tell the cook, in some con- 
fidential moment, that there are several 
things written down here that he seems to | 
have forgotten the existence of. I want 


; sip A ET ee ey 


It was after two o'clock; still they talked on—Susan, Billy, and Stephen Bocqueraz. 
The musicians had gone home, lights were put out in the corners of the room, tables 
and chairs were being piled together 


“That you, Susan? Come in. Will 
you do your fat friend a favor?” Ella, 
home again, had at once resumed her 
despotic control of the household. She 
was lying on a couch at this moment, 
lazily waving a scribbled half-sheet of paper 
over her head. 


to see them on the table, from time to time. 
While I was with the Crewes, I was posi- 
tively mortified at the memory of our 
meals! And from now on, while Mr. Boc- 
queraz’s here, we'll be giving two dinners 
a week.” 

“While—?” Susan felt a delicious, a ter- 
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rifying weakness run like a wave from head 
to feet. 

“‘He’s going to be here for a month or 
_ two!” Ella announced complacently. “It 
was all arranged last night. I almost fell 
off my feet when he proposed it. He says 
he’s got some work to finish up, and he 
thinks the atmosphere here agrees with him. 
Kate Stanlaws turned a lovely pea-green, 
for they were trying to get him to go with 
them to Alaska. He’ll have the room next 
to mama’s, with the round porch, and the 
big room off the library for a study. I had 
them clear everything out of it, and Ken’s 
going to send over a desk and chair, and so 
on. And do try to do everything you can to 
make him comfortable, Sue. Mama’s terri- 
bly pleased that he wants to come,” finished 
Ella, making a long arm for her novel. 

“Oh, of course I will!” Susan promised. 
She went away with her list, pleasure and 
excitement and a sort of terror struggling 
together in her heart. 

Pleasure prevailed, however, when Ste- 
phen Bocqueraz was really established at 
“High Gardens,” and the first nervous 
adjustment was safely over. Everybody in 
the house was the happier and brighter for 
his coming, and Susan felt it no sin to enjoy 
him with the rest. Meal-times became 
very merry; the tea-hour, when he would 
come across the hall from his workroom, 
tired, relaxed, hungry, was often the time 
of prolonged and delightful talks, and on 
such evenings as Ella left her cousin free 
of dinner engagements, even Emily had 
to admit that his reading, under the draw- 
ing-room lamp, was a rare delight. 

Sometimes he gave himself a half-holiday, 
and joined Emily and Susan in their driving 
or motoring. On almost every evening 
that he did not dine at home, he was down- 
stairs in time for a little chat with Susan 
over the library fire. They were never 
alone very long, but they had a dozen 
brief encounters every day, exchanged a 
dozen quick, significant glances across the 
breakfast table, or over the book that he 
was reading aloud. 

Susan lived in a dazed, wide-eyed state 
of reasonless excitement and perilous de- 
light. It was all so meaningless, she as- 


sured her pretty vision in the mirror as she 
arranged her bright hair—the man was 
married, and most happily married; he 
was older than she; he was a man of honor! 
And she, Susan Brown, was only playing 
this fascinating game exceptionally well. 
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She had never flirted before, and had been 
rather proud of it. Well, she was flirting 
now, and proud of that, too! She was 
quite the last girl in the world to fall seri- 
ously in love, with her eyes wide open, in 
so extremely undesirable a direction! This 
was not falling in love at all. Stephen 
Bocqueraz spoke of his wife half-a-dozen 
times a day. Susan, on her part, found 
plenty of things about him to dislike! 
But he was clever, and—yes, and fascinat- 
ing, and he admired her immensely, and 
there was no harm done so far, and none to 
be done. Why try to define the affair by cut- 
and-dried rules? It was quite different from 
anything that had ever happened before. 

The intangible bond between them 
strengthened every day. Susan, watching 
him when Ella’s friends gathered about him, 
watching the honest modesty with which 
he evaded their empty praises, their at- 
tempts at lionizing, could not but thrill to 
know that her praise stirred him, that the 
deprecatory, indifferent air was dropped 
quickly enough for her! It was intoxicating 
to know, as she did know, that he was think- 
ing, as she was, of what they would say 
when they next had a moment together; 
that, whatever she wore, he found her worth 
watching; that, whatever her mood, she 
never failed to amuse and delight him! Her 
rather evasive beauty grew more definite 
under his eyes; she bubbled with fun and 
nonsense. ‘You little fool!’’ Ella would 
laugh, with an approving glance toward 
Susan at the tea-table; and “ Honestly, Sue, 
you were killing tonight!” Emily, who 
loved to be amused, said more than once— 
and she meant it. 

One day Miss Brown was delegated to 
carry a message to Mr. Bocqueraz in his 
study. Mrs. Saunders was sorry to inter- 
rupt his writing, but a very dear old friend 
was coming to dinner that evening—and 
would Cousin Stephen come into the draw- 
ing-room for a moment before he and Ella 
went out? 

Susan tripped demurely to the study door 
and rapped. 

“Come in!” a voice shouted. Susan 
turned the knob, and put her head into the 
room. Mr. Bocqueraz, who was writing 
at a large table by the window, and facing 
the door across its shining top, flung down 
his pen, and stretched back luxuriously in 
his chair. 

“Well, well!” said he, smiling and blink- 
ing. ‘“‘Come in, Susanna!” 








‘Mrs. Saunders wanted me to ask you—”’ 

“But come in! I’ve reached a tight 
corner; couldn’t get any further anyway!”’ 
He pushed away his papers. “There are 
days, you know, when you’re not even on 
bowing acquaintance with your characters.”’ 

He looked so genial, so almost fatherly, so 
contentedly lazy, leaning back in his big 
chair, the winter sunshine streaming in 
through the window behind him, and a dozen 
jars of fragrant winter flowers making the 
whole room sweet, that Susan came in un- 
hesitatingly. It was the mood of all his 
moods that she liked best; interested, in- 
teresting, impersonal. 

“But I oughtn’t—you’re writing,” said 
Susan, taking a chair across the table from 
him, but laying bold hands on his manu- 
script, nevertheless. ‘“‘What a darling 
hand you write!” she observed, “and 
what enormous margins. Oh, I see, you 
write notes in the margins—corrections?” 

“Exactly!” He was watching her be- 
tween half-closed lids, with lazy pleasure. 

“<The only,’ in a loop,” said Susan, 
“that’s not much of a note! I could have 
written that myself,” she added, eying him 
sideways through a film of drifting hair. 

“Very well, write anything you like!” 
he offered amusedly. 

“Oh, honestly?” asked Susan, with danc- 
ing eyes. And, at his nod, she dipped a pen 
in the ink, and began to read the story with 
a serious scowl. 

“Here!” she said suddenly, “this isn’t at 
all sensible!” And she read aloud: 

“So crystal clear was the gaze with which he met 
her own that she was aware of an immediate sense, 
a vaguely alarming sense, that her confidence must 
be made with concessions not only to what he had 
told her—and told her so exquisitely as to indicate his 
knowledge of other facts from which those he chose to 
reveal were deliberately selected—but alsu to what 


he had not—surely the most significant detail of the 
whole significant episode—so chosen to reveal!”’ 


’ 


“Oh, I see what it means, when I read 
it aloud,” said Susan, cheerfully honest. 
“But at first it didn’t seem to make sense!” 

“Go ahead. Fix it any way you like.” 

“Well—” Susan dimpled. “Then I'll 
—let’s see—I’ll put ‘surely’ after ‘also,’ ” 
she announced, “and end it up, ‘to what 
he had not so chosen to reveal!’ Don’t 
you think that’s better?” 

“Clearer, certainly. On that margin, 
baby.” : 

“And will you really let it stay that way?” 
asked the baby, eying the altered page with 
great satisfaction. 
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“Oh, really. You will see it so in the 
book.” 

His quiet certainty that these scattered 
pages would surely be a book some day 
thrilled Susan, as power always thrilled her. 
Just as she had admired Thorny’s old, 
scribbled prices, years before, so she admired 
this quiet mastery now. She asked Stephen 
Bocqueraz questions, and he told her of his 
boyhood dreams, of the early struggles in 
the big city, of the first success. 

“One hundred dollars for a story, Susan. 
It looked a little fortune!” 

“And were you married then?” 

“Married?” He smiled. “My dear 
child, Mrs. Bocqueraz is worth almost a 
million dollars in her own right. No—we 
have never faced poverty together!” There 
was almost a wistful look in his eyes. 

“‘And who is this book going to be dedi- 
cated to?” asked Susan. 

“Well, I don’t know. Lillian has two, 
and Julie has one or two, and various men, 
here and in London. Perhaps I'll dedicate 
this one to a bold baggage of an Irish girl. 
Would you like that?” 

“Oh, you couldn’t!” 
frightened. 

“Why couldn’t I?” 

“Because—I’d rather you wouldn't! 
I—and it would look odd!” stammered 
Susan. 

“Would you care if it did?” he asked, 
with that treacherous, sudden drop in his 
voice that always stirred her heart so pain- 
fully. 

“No-o—’” Susan answered, scarcely above 
a whisper. 

“What are you afraid of, little girl?” 
he asked, putting his hand over hers.on the 
desk. 

Susan moved her hand away. 

“Because your wife—” she began awk- 
wardly—and then she turned a fiery red. 

Bocqueraz abruptly left his seat, and 
walked to a window. 

“Susan,” he said, coming back, after a 
moment, “have I ever done anything to 
make you distrust me?” 

“No — never!” said Susan heartily, 
ashamed of herself. 

“Friends?” he asked gravely. And with 
his sudden smile he put his two hands out, 
across the desk. 

It was playing with fire; she knew it. 
But Susan felt herself quite equal to any one 
at playing with fire. 

“Friends!” she laughed, gripping his 
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hands with hers. “And now,” she stood 
up, “really, I mustn’t interrupt you any 
longer !”’ 

“But wait a moment,” he said. “Come 
and see what a pretty vista I get—right 
across the Japanese garden to the woods!” 

“The same as we do upstairs,” Susan 
said. But she went to stand beside him 
at the window. 

“No,” said Stephen Bocqueraz, pres- 
ently, quietly taking up the thread of the 
interrupted conversation, “‘I won’t dedicate 
my book to you, Susan, but some day I’ll 
write you a book of your own! I have been 
wishing,” he added soberly, his eyes on the 
little curved bridge and the dwarfed shrubs, 
the pond, and the stepping-stones across the 
garden, ‘“‘I have been wishing that I never 
had met you, my dear. I knew, years ago, 
in those hard, early days of which I’ve 
been telling you, that you were somewhere, 
but—but I didn’t wait for you, Susan, and 
now I can do no more than wish you god- 
speed, and perhaps give you a helping hand 
upon your way! That’s all I wanted to 
say.” 

“T’m—I’m not going to answer you,” 
said Susan steadily, composedly. 


Side by side, they looked out the win- 
dow for another moment or two, then 
Bocqueraz turned suddenly, and catching 
her hands in his, asked almost gaily: 

“Well, this is something, at least, isn’t 
it—to be good friends, and to have had this 
much of each other?” 


“Surely! A lot!” Susan answered, in 
smiling relief. And a moment later she 
had delivered her message, and was gone, 
and he had seated himself at his work 
again. 

CHAPTER XVII 


The Burden of Joy 


Stephen Bocqueraz did not attempt to 
keep their rapidly developing friendship a 
secret; Susan was alternately gratified and 
terrified by the reality of his allusions to her 
before outsiders. No playing here! Everv- 
body knew, in their little circle, that, in the 
nicest and most elder-brotherly way possible, 
Stephen Bocqueraz thought Susan Brown 
the greatest fun in the world, and quoted 
her, and presented her with his autographed 
books. This side of the affair, being real, 
had a tendency to make it all seem real, and 
sometimes confused and sometimes a little 
frightened Susan. 

“That a woman of Emily’s mental caliber 
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can hire a woman of yours, for a matter 
of dollars and cents,” he said to Susan whim- 
sically, “is proof that 'something is radically 
wrong, somewhere! Well, some day we'll 
put you where values are a little different. 
Anybody can be rich. Mighty few can be 
Susan!” 

She did not believe everything he said, 
of course, or take all his chivalrous speeches 
quite seriously. But, obviously, some of it 
was said in all honesty, she thought, or why 
should he take the trouble to say it? And 
the nearness of his bracing personality blew 
across the artificial atmosphere in which she 
lived, like the cool breath of great moors 
or of virgin forests. Genjus and work and 
success became the real things’ of life; 
money but a mere accident. A horrible 
sense of the unreality: of everything that 
surrounded her began to oppress Susan. 
She saw the poisoned undercurrent of this 
glittering and exquisite existence, the selfish- 
ness, the cruelties, the narrowness. She 
saw its fundamental insincerity. In a 
world-where wrongs were to be righted, and 
ignorance enlightened, and childhood’ shel- 
tered and’ trained, she began to-think it 
strange that strong, and young, and wealthy 
men and women should be content to waste 
enormous sums of money upon food to 
which they scarcely ever brought a normal 
appetite, upon bridge prizes for guests 
whose interest in them scarcely survived the 
moment of unwrapping the dainty, be- 
ribboned boxes in which they came, upon 
costly toys for children whose nurseries 
were already crowded with toys. She won- 
dered that they should think it worth while 
to spend hours and days in harassing dress- 
makers and milliners, to make a brief ap- 
pearance in the gowns they were so quickly 
ready to discard, that they should gratify 
every passing whim so instantly that all 
wishes died together, like little plants torn 
up too soon. 

“‘Bandar-log,”” Bocqueraz called them, 
and Susan often thought of the term in those 
days. From complete disenchantment she 
was saved, however, by her deepening affec- 
tion for Isabel Wallace, and whenever they 
were together, Susan had to admit that a 
more lovely personality had never been 
developed by any environment or in any 
class. Isabel, fresh, unspoiled, eager to 
have every one with whom she came in con- 
tact as enchanted with life as she was her- 
self, developed a real devotion for Susan, 
and showed it in a hundred ways. If 





Susan rested her two hands upon his arms, her eyes, raised to his, suddenly brimmed with tears. “My poor 
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Emily was away for a night, Isabel was sure 
to come and carry Susan off for as many 
hours as possible to the lovely Wallace 
home. They had long, serious talks to- 
gether; Susan did not know whether more 
to admire or envy Isabel’s serene happi- 
ness in her engagement, the most brilliant 
engagement of the winter, and Isabel’s 
deeper interest in her charities, her tender 
consideration of her invalided mother, her 
flowers, her plan for the small brothers. 

Again, Susan found herself watching 
with curious wistfulness the girl who had 
really had an offer of marriage, who was en- 
gaged, openly adored, and desired. What 
had he said to her—and she tohim—what 
emotions crossed their hearts when they 
went to watch the building of the beautiful 
home that was to be theirs? 

A man and a woman—a man and a 
woman—loving and marrying—what a 
miracle the familiar aspects of approaching 
marriage began to seem! In these days 
Susan read old poems with a thrill, read 
“Trilby ” again, and found herself trembling, 
read “Adam Bede,” and shut the book with 
a thundering heart. She went, with the 
others, to “Faust,” and turned to Stephen 
Bocqueraz a pale, tense face, and eyes 
brimming with tears. 

The writer’s study, beyond the big library, 
had a fascination for her. At least once a 
day she looked in upon him there, some- 
times with Emily, sometimes with Ella, 
never, after that first day, alone. 

“You can see that he’s perfectly devoted 
to that dolly-faced wife of his!”’ Ella said, 
half-contemptuously. “TI think we all bore 
him,” Emily said. “Stephen is a good and 
noble man,” said his wife’s old cousin. 
Susan never permitted herself to speak 
of him. “Don’t you like him?” asked 
Isabel. “He seems crazy about you! I 
think you’re terribly fine to be so indiffer- 
ent about it, Susan!” 

On a certain December evening, Emily 
decided that she was very unwell, and must 
have a trained nurse. Susan, who had 
stopped, without Emily, at the Wallaces’ 
for tea, understood perfectly that the 
youngest Miss Saunders was delicately in- 
timating that she expected a little more 
attention from her companion. A few 
months ago she would have risen to the 
occasion with the sort of cheerful flattery 
that never failed in its effect on Emily, 
but tonight a sort of stubborn irritation 
kept her lips sealed, and in the end she 





telephoned for the nurse Emily fancied, a 
Miss Watts, who had been taking care of 
one of Emily’s friends. 

Miss Watts, effusive and _solicitous, 
arrived, and long before Susan had dressed 
for dinner she could see that Emily was re- 
penting of her bargain. But she ran down- 
stairs with a singing heart, nevertheless. 
Ella was to bring two friends in for cards, 
immediately after dinner; Kenneth had 
not been home for three days; Miss Baker 
was in close attendance upon Mrs. Saun- 
ders, who had retired to her room before 
dinner; so Susan and Stephen were free to 
dine alone. Susan had hesitated, in the 
midst of her dressing, over the considera- 
tion of a gown, and had finally compromised 
with her conscience by deciding upon quite 
the oldest, plainest, shabbiest black silk in 
the little collection. 

“Most becoming thing you ever put on!” 
said Emily, trying to reestablish quite cor- 
dial relations. 

“T know,” Susan agreed guiltily. 

When she and Stephen Bocqueraz came 
back into one of the smaller drawing-rooms 
after dinner, Susan walked to the fire and 
stood, for a few moments, staring down at 
the coals. The conversation during the 
softly lighted, intimate, little dinner had 
brought them both to a dangerous mood. 
Susan was excited beyond the power of 
reasonable thought. It was all nonsense, 
they were simply playing; he was a married 
man, and she a woman who never could 
by any possibility be anything but “good,” 
she would have agreed impatiently and 
gaily with her own conscience, if she had 
heard it at all—but just now she felt like 
enjoying this particular bit of foolery to 
the utmost, and since there was really no 
harm in it, she was going to enjoy it! She 
had not touched wine at dinner, but some 
subtler intoxication had seized her; she felt 
conscious of her own beauty, her white 
throat, her shining hair, her slender figure 
in its clinging black; she felt conscious of 
Stephen’s eyes, conscious of the effective 
background for them both that the room 
afforded—the dull hangings, subdued lights, 
and softly shining surfaces. 

Her companion stood near her, watching 
her. Susan, still excitedly confident that 
she controlled the situation, began to feel 
her breath come deep and swift, began to 
wish that she could think of just the right 
thing to say, to relieve the tension a little— 
began to wish that Ella would come in— 
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She raised her eyes, a little frightened, a 
little embarrassed, to his, and in the next 
second he had put his arms about her and 
crushed her to him and kissed her lips. 

“‘Susan,” he said very quietly, “you are 
my girl—you are my girl, will you let me 
take care of you? I can’t help it—I love 
you.” 

This was not play-acting, at least. A 
grim, an almost terrible earnestness was in 
his voice; his face was very pale, his eyes 
dark with passion. Susan, almost faint 
from the shock, pushed away his arms, 
walked a few staggering steps, and stood, 
her back turned to him, one hand over her 
heart, the other clinging to the back of. a 
chair, her breath coming so violently that 
her whole body shook. 

“Oh, don’t—don’t—don’t!”’ she said in a 
horrified and frightened whisper. 

“Susan—” he began eagerly, coming 
toward her. 

She turned to face him, and, breathing 
as if she had been running, and in simple 
entreaty, she said, ‘‘ Please—please—if you 
touch me again—if you touch me again—I 
cannot—the maids will hear—Bostwick 
will hear—” 

“No, no, no! Don’t be frightened, 
dear,” he said quickly and soothingly. “I 
won’t. I won’t do anything you don’t 
want me to!” 

Susan pressed her hand over her eyes; 
her knees felt so weak that she was afraid to 
move. Her breathing slowly grew moreeven. 

‘““My dear—if you'll forgive me!” the 
man said penitently. She gave him a 
weary smile, as she went to drop into her 
low chair before the fire. 

“No, no, Mr. Bocqueraz, I’m to blame,” 
she said quietly. And suddenly she put 
her elbows on her knees, and buried her face 
in her hands. 

“Listen, Susan—” he began again. 
again she silenced him. 

“‘ Just—one—moment—” she said plead- 
ingly. For two or three moments there 
was silence. 

“No, it’s my fault,” Susan said then, 
more composedly, pushing her hair back 
from her forehead with both hands, and 
raising her wretched eyes. ‘Oh, how could 
I—how could I!” And again she hid her 
face. 

Stephen Bocqueraz did not speak, and 
presently Susan added, with a sort of 
passion, “It was wicked, and it was 


But 
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common, and no decent woman—” 
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“No, you sha’n’t take that tone!” said 
Bocqueraz, suddenly looking up from a 
somber study of thefire. “It is true, Susan, 
and—and I can’t be sorry it is. It’s the 
truest thing in the world!” 

“Oh, let’s not—let’s not talk that way!” 
All that was good and honest in her came to 
Susan’s rescue now, all her clean and honor- 
able heritage. ‘‘We’ve only been fooling, 
haven’t we?” she urged eagerly. “You 
know we have! Why, you—you—” 

“No,” said Bocqueraz, “it’s too big now 
to be laughed away, Susan!” He came and 
knelt beside her chair and put his arm about 
her, his face so clese that Susan could lay 
an arresting hand upon his shoulder. Her 
heart beat madly, her senses swam. 

“You mustn’t!” said Susan, trying to 
force her voice above a hoarse whisper, and 
failing. 

“Do you think you can deceive me about 
it?” he asked. “Not any more than I 
could deceive you! Do you think /’m glad 
—haven’t you seen how I’ve been fighting 
it—ignoring it—”’ 

Susan’s eyes were fixed upon his with 
frightened fascination; she could not have 
spoken if life had depended upon it. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘whatever comes of it, or 
however we suffer for it, I love you, and you 
love me, don’t you, Susan?” 

She had forgotten herself now, forgotten 
that this was only a sort of play; forgotten 
her part as a leading lady, bare-armed and 
bright-haired, whose réle it was to charm 
this handsome man, in the soft lamplight. 
She suddenly knew that she could not deny 
what he asked, and with the knowledge that 
she did care for him, that this splendid 
thing had come into her life for her to reject 
or to keep, every rational thought deserted 
her. It seemed important only that he 
should know that she was not going to 
answer ‘“‘ No.” 

“Do you care a little, Susan?” he asked 
again. Susan did not answer or move. 
Her eyes never left his face. 

She was still staring at him, a moment 
later, ashen-faced and helpless, when they 
heard Bostwick crossing the hall to admit 
Ella and her chattering friends. Somehow 
she stood up, somehow walked to the door. 

“After nine!” said Ella, briskly intro- 
ducing, “but I know you didn’t miss us! 
Get a card-table, Bostwick, please. And 
Sue, will you wait, like a love, and see that 
we get something to eat at twelve—at one? 
Take these things, Lizzie. Now! What 
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is it, Stephen? A four-spot? You get it. 
How’s the kid, Sue?”’ 

“T’m going right up to see!” Susan said 
dizzily, glad to escape. She went up to 
Emily’s room, and was made welcome by the 
bored invalid, and gladly restored to her 
place as chief attendant. When Emily 
was sleepy, Susan went downstairs to super- 
intend the arrangements for supper; pres- 
ently she presided over the chafing-dish. 
She did not speak to Bocqueraz or meet his 
look once during the evening. But in every 
fiber of her being she was conscious of his 
nearness, and of his eyes. 

The long night brought misgivings, and 
Susan went down to breakfast cold with a 
sudden revulsion of feeling. Ella kept her 
guest busy all day, and all through the 
following day. Susan, half-sick at first 
with the variety and violence of her emo- 
tions, had convinced herself, before forty- 
eight hours were over, that the whole affair 
had been no more than a moment of mad- 
ness, as much regretted by him as by herself. 

It was humiliating to remember with what 
lack of self-control and reserve she had borne 
herself, she reflected. ‘‘ But one more word 
of this sort,’”’ Susan resolved, “and I will 
simply go back to auntie within the hour!” 

On the third afternoon, a Sunday, Peter 
Coleman came to suggest an idle stroll with 
Emily and Susan, and was promptly seized 
by the gratified Emily for a motor-trip. 

“We'll stop for Isabel and John,” said 
Emily, elated. ‘Unless,’ her voice became 
a trifle flat, “unless you’d like to go, Sue,” 
she amended, ‘‘and in that case, if Isabel 
can go, we can—” 

“Oh, heavens, no!” Susan said, laughing, 
pleased at the disgusted face Peter Coleman 
showed beyond Emily’s head. “Ella wants 
me to go over to the hotel, anyway, to talk 
about borrowing chairs for the concert, 
and I'll go this afternoon,” she added, 
lowering her voice so that it should not 
penetrate the library, where Ella and Boc- 
queraz and some luncheon guests were talk- 
ing together. 

But when she walked down the drive half 
an hour later, with the collies leaping about 
her, the writer quietly fell into step at her 
side. Susan stopped short, the color rush- 
ing into her face. But her companion 
paid no heed to her confusion. 

“T want to talk to you, Susan,” said he 
unsmilingly, and witha tired sigh. ‘Where 
shall we walk? Up behind the convent 
here?” 


“You look headachy,” Susan said sym- 
pathetically, distracted from larger issues 
by the sight of his drawn, rather colorless 
face. ‘ 

“Bad night,” he explained briefly. And 
with no further objection, she took the con- 
vent road, and they walked through the 
pale flood of winter sunshine together. 
There had been heavy rains; today the air 
was fresh-washed and clear, but they could 
hear the steady droning of the fog-horn 
on the distant bay. 

The convent, washed with clear sunlight, 
loomed high above its bare, well-kept gar- 
dens. The usual Sunday visitors were 
mounting and descending the great flight 
of steps to the doorway, a white-robed 
portress stood talking to one little group at 
the top, her folded arms lost in her wide 
sleeves. A three-year-old, in a caped white 
coat, made every one laugh by her indepen- 
dent investigations of arches and doorway. 

“Dear Lord, to be that size again!” 
thought Susan, heavy-hearted. 

“T’ve been thinking a good deal since 
Thursday night, Susan,” bégan Bocqueraz 
quietly, when they had reached the shelved 
road that runs past the carriage gates and 
lodges of beautiful private estates, and cir- 
cles. across the hills, above the town. 
“And of course I’ve been blaming myself 
bitterly; but I’m not going to speak of that 
now. Until Thursday I hoped that what 
pain there was to bear, because of my car- 
ing for you, would be borne by me alone. If 
I blame myself, Sue, it’s only because I 
felt that I would rather bear it, any amount 
of it, than go away from you a moment 
before I must. But when I realize that you, 
too—” 

He paused, and Susan did not speak, 
could not speak, even though she knew 
that her silence was a definite statement. 

“No—” he said presently, ‘we must face 
the thing honestly. And perhaps it’s better 
so. I want to speak to you about my mar- 
riage. I was twenty-five, and Lillian eigh- 
teen. I had come to the city, a seventeen- 
year-old boy, to make my fortune, and it 
was after the first small success that we met. 
She was an heiress, a sweet, pretty, spoiled, 
little girl; she is just a little girl now, in 
many ways. It was a very extraordinary 
marriage for her to wish to make; her 
mother disapproved; her guardians dis- 
approved. I promised the mother to go 
away, and I did, but Lillian had an illness 
a month or two later, and they sent for me, 
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And at the thought her resolutions melted away in the sudden delicious and enervating wave of emotion that 


swept over her. 


and we were married. Her mother has 
always regarded me as of secondary impor- 
tance in her daughter’s life; she took charge 
of our house, and of the baby when Julie 
came, and went right on with her spoiling 
and watching and exulting in Lillian. 
Lillian has her suite of rooms, and I mine. 
Julie is very prettily fond of me; but when 
she was about ten, and I had my own ideas 
as.to her upbringing, there was a painful 
scene, in which the child herself was con- 
sulted, and stood with her mother and 
grandmother— 

“So, for several years, Susan, it has been 
only the decent outer shell of a marriage. 
We sometimes live in different cities for 
months at a time, or live in the same house, 
and see no more of each other than guests 
in the same hotel. Lillian makes no secret 
of it; she would be glad to be free. We 
have never had a day, never an hour, of 
real companionship! My dear Sue—”’ his 
voice, which had been cold and bitter, 
softened suddenly, and he turned to her 
the sudden winning smile that she remem- 
bered noticing the first evening they had 
known each other. “My dear Sue,” he 
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said, “‘when I think what I have missed in 
life, I could go mad! When I think what 
it would be to have beside me a comrade 
who liked what I like, who would throw a 
few things into a suit-case, and put her hand 
in mine, and wander over the world with 
me, laughing and singing through Italy, 
watching a sudden storm from the doorway 
of an English inn—”’ , 

“Ah, don’t!” Susan said wistfully. 

“You have never seen the Canadian for- 
ests, Sue, or some of the tropical beaches, or 
the color in a Japanese street, or the moon 
rising over the Irish lakes!’”’ he went on, 
“and how you would love it all!”’ 

“We. oughtn’t—oughtn’t to talk this 
way—”’ Susan said unsteadily. 

They were crossing a field above the town, 
and came now to a little stile. Susan sat 
down on the little weather-burned step, 
and stared down on the town below. 
Bocqueraz leaned on the rail, and looked 
at her. 

“ Always—always—always,” he pursued, 
seriously, “I have known that you were 
somewhere in the world. Just you, a bold 
and gay and witty and beautiful woman, 
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who would tear my heart out by the roots 
when I met you, and shake me out of my 
comfortable indifference to the world and 
everything init. And youhavecome! But, 
Susan, I never knew, I never dreamed, what 
it would mean to me to go away from you, 
to leave you in peace, never guessing—” 

“No, it’s too late for that!” said Susan, 
clearing her throat. “I'd rather know.” 

If she had been acting, it would have 
been the correct thing to say. The terrify- 

_ing thought was that she was not acting; 
she was in deadly, desperate earnest now, 
and yet she could not seem to stop short; 
every instant involved her the deeper. 

“We—we must stop this,” she said, jump- 
ing up, and walking briskly toward the 
village. ‘‘I am so sorry—! am so ashamed! 
It all seemed—seemed so foolish up to— 
well, to Thursday. We must have been 
mad that night! I never dreamed that 
things would go so far. I don’t blame you; 
I blame myself. I assure you I haven’t 
slept since; I can’t seem to eat or think or 
do anything naturally any more! Some- 
times I think I’m going crazy!”’ 

“My poor little girl!” They were in a 
sheltered bit of road now, and Bocqueraz 
put his two hands lightly on her shoulders, 
and stopped her short. Susan rested her 
two hands upon his arms, her eyes, raised 
to his, suddenly brimmed with tears. 
“My poor little girl,” he said again tender- 
ly, “we'll find a way out! It’s come on 
you too suddenly, Sue—it came upon me 
like a thunderbolt. But there’s just one 
thing,’’ and Susan remembered long after- 
ward the look in his eyes as he spoke of it, 
“just one thing you mustn’t forget, Susan. 
You belong to me now, and I’ll move heaven 
and earth—but I'll have you. It’s come 
all wrong, sweetheart, and we can’t see our 
way now. But, my dearest, the wonderful 
thing is that it has come— 

“Think of the lives,” he went on, as Susan 
did not answer, “think of the women, 
toiling away in dull dreary lives, to whom a 
vision like this has never come!” 

“Oh, I know!” said Susan, in sudden, 
passionate assent. 

“But don’t misunderstand me, dear; 
you're not to be hurried or troubled in this 
thing. We'll think, and talk things over, 
and plan. My world is a broader and 
saner world than yours is, Susan, and when 
I take you there you will be as honored and 
as readily accepted as any woman among 
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them all. My wife will set me free—” he 
fell into a muse, as they walked along the 
quiet country road, and Susan, her brain 
a mad whirl of thoughts, did not inter- 
rupt him. “I believe she will set me 
free,’ he said, “as soon as she knows that 
my happiness, and all my life, depend upon 
it. It can be done; it can be arranged, 
surely. You know that our eastern divorce 
laws are different from yours, here, 
Susan—” 

“T think I must be mad to let you talk 
so!” burst out Susan, “you must not! 
Divorce—! Why, my aunt!” 

“We'll not mention it again,” he assured 
her quickly, but although for the rest of 
their walk they said very little, the girl 
escaped upstairs to her room before dinner 
with a baffled sense that the dreadful word, 
if unpronounced, had been none the less 
thundering in her brain and his all the way. 

She made herself comfortable in wrapper 
and slippers—rather to the satisfaction of 
Emily, who had brought Peter back to 
dinner—barely touched the tray that the 
sympathetic Lizzie brought upstairs, and 
lay trying to read a book that she flung aside 
again and again for the thoughts that would 
have their way. 

She must think this whole thing out, she 
told herself desperately; view it dispas- 
sionately and calmly; decide upon the best 
and quickest step toward reinstating the 
old order, toward blotting out this last 
fortnight of weakness and madness. But 
if Susan was fighting for the laws of men, 
a force far stronger was taking arms against 
her; the great law of nature held her in its 
grip. The voice of Stephen Bocqueraz 
rang across her sanest resolution; the touch 
of Stephen Bocqueraz’s hand burned her 
like fire. 

Well, it had been sent to her, she thought 
resentfully, lying back, spent and exhausted; 
she had not invited it. Suppose she ac- 
cepted it; suppose she sanctioned his efforts 
to obtain a divorce, suppose she were mar- 
ried tohim— And at the thought her reso- 
lutions melted away in the sudden delicious 
and enervating wave of emotion that swept 
over her. To belong to him! 

“Oh, my God, I do not know what to 
do!’”? Susan whispered. She slipped to 
her knees, and buried her face in her 
hands. If her mind would but be still for 
a moment, would stop its mad hurry, she 
might pray. 


The next instalment of ‘*Saturday’s Child’’ will appear in the June issue 
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"Come to the rescue. you others! 
Hurry up. hunt and find! 
I myself am chained to 
my post, lest I lose sight of the sand-wasp.' Thus does 
the ‘insect’s Homer” work with the tiny creatures of 
the field, in whose lives he has revealed a new wonder 


Claire, Aglaé. all 
My whole fam- 











The Hairy Sand-Wasp 


THE MASTER NATURALIST’S ACCOUNT OF ONE OF THE MOST SPLENDIDLY SUCCESS- 
FUL AFTERNOONS OF HIS WHOLE CAREER AS A STUDENT OF THE INSECT WORLD 


By J. Henri Fabre 


Author of ‘‘The Life of the Spider,” ‘*The Life of the Fly,” etc. 









NE day in May I was walking 
up and down, on the lookout 
for anything fresh that might 
be taking place in the harmas 

laboratory. Favier was working in the 
kitchen-garden near by. 

Favier is an old soldier. He has pitched 
his hut of clay and branches under the 
African carob-trees; he has eaten sea- 
urchins at Constantinople; he has shot 
starlings in the Crimea, when there was 
2 lull in the firing. He has seen much and 
remembered much. In win- 
ter, when work in the fields 
ends at four o’clock and the 
evenings are long, he puts away 
rake, fork, and barrow and comes to 
sit on the hearthstone of the kit- 
chen fireplace, where the billets 
of the evergreen oak blaze mer- 
rily. He fetches out his pipe, fills 
it methodically with a moistened 
; thumb, and smokes it re- 
ligiously. He has been thinking 
of it for many a long hour; but he has 
abstained, for tobacco is dear. Privation 
has doubled the charm; and not a puff, 
recurring at regular intervals, is lost. 









The hairy 
sand ~ wasp, 
actual 


* Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 


Meanwhile, we start gossiping. Favier 
is, in his fashion, one of those bards of old 
who were given the best seat at the hearth 
for the sake of their tales; only, my story- 
teller was formed in the barrack-room. 
No matter: the whole household, large and 
small, listens to him with interest; though 
his speech is full of vivid images, it is always 
decent. It would be a great disappoint- 
ment to us if he did not come when his work 
was done to take his ease in the 
chimney-corner. 

What does he say to us that we 

should long for him? He tells us 
what he saw of the coup d’état to 
which we owe the detested Em- 
pire; he talks of the drinks 
served out and of the firing in- 
to the mob. He—so he assures 
me—always aimed at the wall; 
and I accept his word for it, so 
distressed does he appear, and so 
ashamed of having taken a 
hand, however innocent it may 
have been, in that felon’s game. 

He tells us of his watches in the trenches 
before Sebastopol; he speaks of his fright 
when at night, all alone on outpost duty, 
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squatting in the snow, he saw fall beside 
him what he calls a flower-pot. It blazed 
and flared and shone and lit up everything 
around. The infernal machine threat- 
ened to burst from one second to the next; 
and our man gave himself up for lost. But 
nothing happened; the flower-pot went out 
quietly. It wasa star-shell, an illuminating 
contrivance, fired to reconnoiter 

the assailants’ work in 
the dark. 

The tragedy of the 
battle-field is followed 
by the comedy of the 
barracks. He lets us 
into the mysteries of 
the stew-pan, the 
secrets of the mess, 
the humorous 
hardships of the 
cells. And as a 
his store of 
anecdote, 
seasoned with 
racy expres- 
sions, is inex- . “% 
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some qualities of the leg of a fox; he is an 
expert as to the best part of that eel of 
the bushes, the snake; he has browned the 
eyed lizard in oil; he has thought out the 
recipe of a fry of crickets. I am astounded 
at the impossible stews which he 
has concocted during his cosmo- 

politan career. 
I am no less surprised at his 
penetrating eye and his 
~ memory for things. I 
have only to describe 
\’ some plant, which to 
\ him is but a name- 
\ 7 less. weed, devoid of 
theleastinterest; and, 
if it grow in our 


Bat. woods I feel 
ss pretty sure that 
ee he will bring it 


to me and tell me 
the spot where I can 
gatherit. But, above 
all things, he excels in 
ridding me of the bores 
whom I meet upon my 


haustible, the Sie daichii ech secant cs i rambles. The peasant 

supper - hour ar- explores the ground The prey 1s located; it 1s an avenue of 1S naturally CUr1OUS, as 

rives before any of approach that she seeks. and, striving to open one up, she dis- fond of asking ques- 
5 lodges bits of earth as large as an apricot-stone For even in ; e 

us has had time to the insect world work and endeavor are the price of existence tions as a child; but 





















remark how long 
the evening is. So much for his stories. 

Favier first attracted my notice by a 
master-stroke. One of my friends had 
sent me from Marseilles a pair of enormous 
crabs, the Maia, the sea-spider or spider- 
crab of the fishermen. I was unpacking the 
captives when the workmen returned from 
their dinner—painters, stone-masons, plas- 
terers, engaged in repairing the long-neg- 
lected building. At the sight of these 
strange animals, studded all over with 
spikes and perched on long legs that gave 
them a certain resemblance to a monstrous 
spider, the onlookers gave a cry of surprise, 
almost of alarm. Favier, for his part, 
remained unmoved; and skilfully seizing 
one of the terrible spiders, which struggled 
to get away, “I know that,” he said. 
“T’ve eaten it at Vasna; it’s first-rate.” 
And he looked round at the bystanders with 
a quizzing air which was meant to convey, 
“You’ve never been out of your hole, you 
people!’’ 

Favier, therefore, knows many things; 
and he knows them more particularly 
through having eaten them. He knows 
the merits of a badger’s back, the tooth- 








his curiosity is flavored 
with a spice of waggery, and there is chaff 
underlying all his questions. What he fails 
to understand he turns into ridicule. And 
what can be more ludicrous than a gentle- 
man looking through a piece of glass at a 
fly captured with a gauze net, at a bit of 
rotten wood picked up from the ground? 
Favicr cuts short the mocking examination 
with a word. 

We were hunting once along the ground, 
step by step, with bent back, for some of 
the evidences of prehistoric times that 
abound on the south side of the mountain 
serpentine stone axes, black potsherds, flint 
arrow-heads and spear-heads, and such 
things. ‘‘What does your master do with 
those gun-flints?”’ asked one, appearing on 
the scene. 

“He makes them into putty for the 
glaziers,” replied Favier, with a solemn and 
dogmatic air. 

Stunned by this revelation, the questioner 
turned his back and went away. 

But let us waste no more time upon the 
bantering herd, so quick at repartee, and 
let us come to that which attracted my 
attention in the harmas laboratory. Some 





































sand-wasps were exploring on foot, with 
brief intervals of flight, now the grassy, 
now the bare spots of the ground. I had 
seen them as early as the middle of March, 
when a fine day happened, warming them- 
selves luxuriously in the dust of the paths. 
All belonged to the same species, A mmophila 
hirsuta, Kirb. This particular sand-wasp 
chases her prey in mid-spring, at a season 
when the other hunting wasps are still 
imprisoned in their cocoons; she operates 
on the caterpillars destined to provide 
food for her larva, by paralyzing them with 
repeated stings of her dart, distributed 
over the different nerve-centers—by which 
means the caterpillar is kept alive, but 
rendered powerless for mischief. This cun- 
ning method of vivisection I had not as yet 
observed but once; and I longed to see it 
performed again. Something might 
have escaped me, owing to the 

fatigue of a long walk; and 


even if I had really seen } 


everything correctly, it be- 

hooved me to repeat the x 
observation, so as to give 
it an incontestable au- 
thority. I may add that, 
were one to witness it 
a hundred times, one 
would never tire of the 
spectacle which I wished 
to behold once more. 

I therefore watched 
my sand-wasps from 
the moment of their 
first appearance; and, as 
I had them here with- 
in my precincts, at 
a few steps from 
my door, I could 
not fail to catch 
them hunting, if 
only my assiduity 
were not relaxed. 
The end of March 


and the whole of f “LPS a, Ce ; nest. The sand- 
April were spent EE Be wasp explores the 
in vain waiting. , ee a eee Bie he soil on foot, bit by 
At last, on the . Be bit, without hur- 


17th of May, a 
lucky chance offers. 

A few sand- 
wasps strike me as 
very busy; let us 
follow one of them, more active than 
the rest. I detect her giving a last sweep 
of the rake to her burrow, in the beaten 
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What chance has a caterpillar against this exhaustless foe? 
by the worm’'s most frenzied contortions, the sand-wasp stings the 
creatures nerve-centers into paralysis. 
tion of these nerve-centers one by one, like an entomologist, that she 
has such unfailing accuracy—or has that instinct which Bergson calls 
sympathy taught her the vulnerable points of her prey? 


pebbly spots, the grassy parts, are one and 
all visited. For nearly three hours, in the 
heat of the sun, in sultry weather which will 
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ground of a path, before introducing her 
caterpillar, which, already paralyzed, must 
have been abandoned by the huntress for 
the time being at a few yards from the 
home. The cave is pronounced spick and 
span, the doorway deemed sufficiently 
wide to admit a voluminous prey; and the 
wasp sets off in search of her capture. 
She finds it easily. It is a gray worm (the 
grub or caterpillar of the Turnip Moth) 
lying on the ground; and the ants have 
already invaded it. This prize, for which 
the ants contend with her, is scorned by the 
huntress. 

Many predatory wasps, who temporarily 
leave their capture to go and complete the 
burrow, or even to begin it, lodge their 
game at a height, on a tuft of verdure, to 
place it beyond the reach of plunder. The 
sand-wasp is versed in this prudent prac- 

tice; but perhaps she has omit- 
ted to take the precaution, 
i, or else the heavy prize 
has fallen down; 
and now the ants 
are tugging in 
eager rivalry at 
the sumptuous 
fare. To drive 
away those pilfer- 
ers is impossible; 
f for each one sent 
to the right about, 
ten would return 
to the attack. So 
the wasp seems to 
think; for, recog- 
nizing the inva- 
sion, she resumes 
her hunting, with- 
out indulging in 
~~” useless strife. 

The quest takes 
place within a ra- 
dius of twelve 
yards from the 





































Unmoved 


rying; she lashes 
the ground contin- 
ually with her 
curved antennae. 
The bare soil, the 


Has she learned the posi- 
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lead to rain tomorrow and a few drops 
tonight, I watch the sand-wasp’s search, 
without taking my eyes from her a second. 
How difficult a gray worm is to find, for a 
wasp who needs it at the moment! 

It is no less difficult for man. I have 
a method of my own of witnessing the 
surgical operations to which a hunting 
wasp subjects her prey with a view to 
giving her grubs flesh that is lifeless, 
but not dead. I rob the marauder 
of her spoil, and in exchange, 
give her a live prey, similar to 
her own. I am contemplating 
a manoeuvre of this kind, 
intending to make the sand- 
wasp repeat her 
operation as soon 
as she has sacri- 


ficed the cater- on 
pillar which she is Nig HM ci. 
bound to find at 1h, 5 PO how os 
any moment, SP fae 
and I am in ur- ‘a ax 
gent need of a few OV gi(~ aoe 


gray worms. 

Favier is there, 
gardening. I call out to him, “Come here, 
quick; I want some gray worms!” 

I explain the thing to him; but he knows 
all about it. I have talked to him before 
of my beasties and the caterpillars which 
they hunt; he has a general knowledge 
of the habits of the insect with which I am 
taken up. He at once understands, and 
goes in search. He dips at the foot of the 
lettuces, he scrapes among the strawberry- 
beds, he inspects the iris-borders. I know 
his perspicacity and skill; I have every 
confidence in him. Meanwhile, time passes. 

“Well, Favier? Where’s that gray 
worm?” 

“T can’t find one, sir.” 

“Bother! Then come to the rescue, you 
others! Claire, Aglaé, all of you! Hurry 
up, hunt and find!” 

My whole family is put into requisition. 
The members display an activity worthy 
of the serious events at hand. I myseli, 
chained to my post lest I lose sight of the 
sand-wasp, keep one eye upon the huntress, 
and with the other inquire after that gray 
worm. Nothing is of the least avail; three 
hours pass, and not one of us has found the 
caterpillar. 

The sand-wasp does not find it either. 
I see her hunting with some persistency 
in spots where the earth is slightly cracked. 
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The insect wears itself out in clearing- 
operations; with a mighty effort, it re- 
moves lumps of dry earth the size of an 
apricot-stone. Those spots are soon aban- 
doned, however. Then a suspicion comes 
to my mind: the fact that there are four 
or five of us vainly hunting for a gray worm 
does not prove that the sand-wasp 

is troubled with the same want 
of skill. Where man is help- 
less, the insect often tri- 

f umphs. The 
ia: exquisite del- 
icacy of per- 
ception that 
guides it can- 
not leave it at 
a loss for hours 
together. Per- 
haps the gray 
worm, foresee- 
ing the gather- 
Abandoning her prey, the sand- ing storm, has 


wasp returns to her burrow dug its way 
and, with wings softly rustling, ‘lower down. 
"the fruits of ber hustiog "The huntress 
knows well 
where it lies, but cannot extract it from its 
hiding-place. When she abandons a spot 
after a few attempts, it is not for want of 
sagacity, but for want of the requisite power 
of digging. Wherever the Ammophila 
scratches, there must a gray worm be: the 
spot is abandoned because the work of ex- 
traction is admittedly beyond her strength. 
It was very stupid of me not to have 
thought of that before. Would such an 
experienced poacher pay any attention to 
a place where there is really nothing? What 
nonsense! 

I thereupon resolve to come to her as- 
sistance. The insect, at this moment, is 
digging at a spot quite bare of vegetation. 
It leaves the place, as it has already done 
so often. I myself continue the work,with 
the blade of a knife. Ido not find anything 
either; and I retire. The insect comes 
back and again begins to scratch at a cer- 
tain part of my excavations. I understand. 

“Get out of that, you clumsy fellow!” 
the wasp seems to say. “I'll show you 
where the beast lies!”’ 

Upon her indications, I dig at the re- 
quired spot—and unearth a gray worm. 
Well done, my canny sand-wasp! Did 
I not say that you would never have raked 
at an empty burrow? 

Henceforth it is like hunting for truffles, 
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which the dog points out and the man ex- 
tracts. I continue on the same system, 
the sand-wasp showing me the place and 
I digging with the knife. I thus obtain a 
second gray worm, followed by a third and 
a fourth. The exhumation is always ef- 
fected at denuded spots that have been 
turned by the fork a few months earlier. 
There is absolutely nothing from without 
to denote the presence of the caterpillar. 
Well, Favier, Claire, Aglaé, and the rest of 
you, what have you to say? In three 
hours, you have not been able to dig me up 
a single gray worm, whereas this clever 
huntress supplies me with as many as I 
want, now that I have come to her assist- 
ance! 

By this time, I have plenty of exchange- 
pieces; let us leave the huntress her fifth 
prize, which she unearths with my help. 
The observation of the various acts of the 
stirring drama that now passes before my 
eyes is made under the most favorable con- 
ditions: I am lying on the ground, close to 
the sacrifices, and not one detail escapes me. 

First the sand-wasp seizes the caterpillar 
by the neck with the curved forceps of her 
mandibles. The gray worm struggles vio- 
lently, rolling and unrolling its contorted 
body. The wasp remains unconcerned; 
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she stands aside and thus avoids the shocks. 
Her sting strikes the joint that separates 
the first segment from the head, on the 
median ventral line, at a spot where the 
skin is more delicate. The dart lingers 
in the wound with a certain persistency. 
This, it appears, is the essential blow which 
will master the gray worm and make it 
more easy to handle. 

The sand-wasp now quits her prey. 
She flattens herself on the ground, with 
wild disordered movements, rolling on her 
side, twitching and dangling her limbs, 
fluttering her wings, as though in danger 
of death. I fear lest the huntress may, in 
the contest, have received a nasty wound. 
I am overcome with emotion at seeing the 
plucky wasp finish so piteously, at seeing 
the experiment that has cost me so many 
hours of waiting end in a defeat. But sud- 
denly the wasp calms herself, smooths her 
wings, curls her antennae, and resumes her 
bold bearing to attack the caterpillar 
again. What I had taken for the convul- 
sions of approaching death was the frenzied 
enthusiasm of victory. The wasp was con- 
gratulating herself on the manner in which 
she had shattered the enemy. 

The operator now grips the caterpillar 
by the skin of the back, a little lower than 


There is no prize which does not engender its rivalries. Having conquered her quarry and prepared for its 
reception, upon returning, the sand-wasp finds the ants invading her worm. An entire afternoon has been 
devoted to the chase, and for a moment she appears discouraged. But tomorrow she will return as daunt- 


lessly, as unfalteringly to the task 
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before, and pricks the second segment, 
still on the ventral surface. I then see her 
gradually recoiling along the gray worm, 
each time seizing the back a little lower 
down, embracing it with her mandibles— 
those wide pincers with the curved jaws— 
and each time driving her sting into the 
next segment. This recoil of the insect 
and this gradual embracing of the back, 
a little further down on each occasion, are 
effected with methodical precision, as 
though the huntress were measuring her 
game. At each step backward, the dart 
stings the subsequent segment. In this 
way are wounded the first three segments 
with the true legs; the next two segments, 
which are legless; and the four segments 
with the prolegs, or false legs. In all, nine 
stings. The last four segments are dis- 
regarded; they consist of three without 
legs, and the last, or thirteenth, with pro- 
legs. The operation is accomplished with- 
out serious difficulty; after the first prick 
of the needle, the gray worm offers but a 
feeble resistance. 

Lastly, the sand-wasp, opening the for- 
ceps of her mandibles to their full width, 
grasps the worm’s head and crunches it, 
squeezes it with a series of leisurely move- 
ments, without creating a wound. These 
squeezings follow upon one another with de- 
liberate slowness: the insect seems each time 
to try to gather the 
effect produced; it 
stops, waits, and 
then resumes the 
attack. This 
manipulation of 
the brain, to attain 
the desired end, must 
have certain limits 
which, if ex- 
ceeded, would 
bring about 
death, with 
putrefac- 
tion follow- 




















































“ Life has enfathomible secrets, 
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ing in its wake. And so the wasp regu- 
lates the force of her compressions, which 
number in all about a score. 

The surgeon has finished. The patient 
lies on the ground, on its side, half doubled 
up. It is motionless, helpless, incapable 
of resistance during the traction-process 
that will bring it home, unable to harm the 
grub destined to feed upon it. The sand- 
wasp abandons it on the spot where the 
operation was performed, and goes back 
to her burrow. I follow her. She makes 
certain improvements in view of the storage. 
A pebble projecting from the roof might 
impede the warehousing of the bulky quarry. 
The lump is forthwith removed. A rustle 
of wings accompanies the arduous task. 
The back room is not large enough; it is 
widened. The work is long drawn out; 
and the caterpillar, which I have neglected 
to watch, lest I should miss any of the wasp’s 
doings, is invaded by the ants. When the 
sand-wasp and I return to it, it is black 
with busy dissectors. This is a regrettable 
incident for me and a most grievous event 
for the wasp; it is the second time that she 
has met with the same mishap. 

The insect appears discouraged. In vain 
I replace the caterpillar by one of my re- 
serve of gray worms: the sand-wasp scorns 
the substituted prey. Besides, evening is 
drawing in; the sky has clouded, there are 
even a few drops of rain falling. Under 
these circumstances, it is useless to look 
for a renewal of the chase. Everything, 
therefore, ends without my being able to 
employ my gray worms as I had proposed. 

This observation kept me en- 
gaged, without a moment’s respite, 
from one o-clock in the afternoon 
until six o’clock in the evening. 
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€ seis « 
says the man whom Darwin called an “ incomparable 











observer." More than any other man living he has pried into those secrets, so far as 
they lie hidden in the insect world, but after fifty years of patient study he says that 
“ nature is a riddle without a definite solution to satisfy man’s curiosity ™ 
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ESIDE the balustrade on 

the royal platform, by the 

empty, sunlit square, where 

there was no sound save doves’ 

cooing and the soft flutter of their flight, the 

Prince and Princess of the smallest princi- 
pality in Europe sat holding hands. 

When the Prince got tired holding her 
right hand, he held her left; when the Princess 
got tired holding his left hand, she held his 
right. Sometimes he smoothed her yellow 
curly hair that was so unruly, and sometimes 
she rumpled his straight, black hair to see 
whether disheveled hair enhanced his looks. 

And at regular intervals he asked her, 
“What are you thinking of?” and she an- 
swered, ‘‘You!” And ‘What are you 
thinking of?”’ she asked at regular intervals, 
and he answered, “‘ You!” “‘ And do you love 
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meas muchas you did yesterday?’’she asked, 
and he answered, “‘More!”’ And he asked, 
“Will you love me as much tomorrow as you 
do today?” and she answered, “ More!” 

They had been married almost a year, 
and never had the world seen two such mar- 
ried lovers. A pair of celestial] dachshunds 
on a single leash could not have been more 
inseparable. 

Three artificial coughs rang through the 
courtyard, and the Prime Minister appeared, 
walking carefully on clicking heels. 

“Tt is unnecessary that you announce 
your approach,” said the Prince, retaining 
the Princess’s hand. ‘You forget that we are 
married lovers. And what could be more in- 
spiriting to all men than such an example?” 

“Your Highness,” answered the Prime 
Minister, ‘‘it is precisely on the matter of 











your example that I wish to speak,°if I 
might have your private ear.” 

“Speak freely before the Princess,” said 
the Prince. ‘‘ You forget that we are one.” 

The Prime Minister hesitated, but, sum- 
moning all his bravery, at last he spoke. 

“Tn the idealism of youth, Your Highness 
has underestimated the bad effect of a good 
example. Wives ask husbands, ‘Why aren’t 
we like the Prince and Princess?’ If .hus- 
bands forget to kiss their wives, they are 
punished with silence and sour faces; and 
the women have become so forbidding in 
their demands for love that it takes a brave 
man to enter his own house. In short, your 
good example has sapped the very founda- 
tions of domestic peace; and I must warn you 
that if you continue your post-nuptial court- 
ing, you are like to lose your throne. Even 
now the husbands are assembling to revolt.” 

The Prince looked at the Princess, and the 
Princess at the Prince; but before either 
could speak, a cry escaped the Prime Min- 
ister, and he pointed frenziedly to the hills. 

Down the slopes, in regiments and bri- 
gades, wound the husbands of the principal- 
ity, sullen as an army without banners. Si- 
lently they moved, with invincible tread, 
toward the sunlit square. They filled it, 
they overflowed into every niche and door- 
way—old husbands, young husbands, rat- 
nosed husbands, ox-eyed husbands, hus- 
bands with spindle legs, or capacious 
paunches, bearded, or bald, or lanky-locked. 

The leaders presented to the Prince a 
monster petition that he and the Princess 
forswear their unseasonable, romantic love. 
But the Prince threw the petition back in the 
faces of the irate husbands, and he said, “‘I 
know the contents, and I refuse to submit!”’ 

The glance of his eye was like the flash of a 
rapier, and he clapped his hands three times 
and cried, “‘Summon the Standing Army!” 

Valiantly marching to the platform came 
one man—the only bachelor in the army— 
for all the husbands had mutinied. 

“Your Royal Highness,” said the Stand- 
ing Army, and he saluted the Prince, “‘lead 
and I will follow! Although not a married 
man myself, I have read ail the love stories 
of medieval and modern times, and I know 
that your attitude is indubitably correct. 
It is love that makes the world go round.” 

Even as he spoke, the most confirmed 
spinster in the principality stepped up beside 
him, and volunteeered as vivandiére; and 
she and the Standing Army stood looking at 
che Prince and Princess with glowing eyes. 
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The husbands, nonplused for the mo- 
ment, fell back at this show of force, and 
then they came forward menacingly; but 
before they could ascend the platform the 
Prime Minister again pointed to the hills. 
There, descending the slopes, splendid as an 
army with banners, bright in the sunlight, 
with ribbons flying, came the wives of the 
principality—old wives, young wives, round 
wives, flat wives, wives stepping as lightly 
as pullets, or as ponderously as setting hens. 

The husbands made way for them, while 
the leaders presented to the Prince a dainty 
petition, tied with pink ribbon, that the 
Prince and Princess continue their season- 
able, romantic love. The Prince read the 
petition aloud; and the wives cheered their 
own composition; and the Standing Army 
joined in the cheering lustily; and the vi- 
vandiére almost wept at the beauty of the 
sentiments expressed. 

The Prince turned to the husbands tri- 
umphantly. “Will you fight these re-en- 
forcements?”’ he cried. 

They stood in fear and perplexity, but the 
Prime Minister stepped forward coura- 
geously. ‘‘Fellow-husbands,” he said, “I 
am the oldest husband among you. I have 
grown gray in theservice. There is only one 
way out of our dilemma; we must submit.” 

The timid husbands urged the bold ones, 
and the bold ones pulled the timid ones 
after them; and before a man could count 
twenty, every husband had his arm about 
his wife, and the Prince had his arm about 
the Princess, and the Prime Minister’s wife 
had her arm about the Prime Minister, and 
the Standing Army had his arm about the 
vivandiére; and in such fashion husbands 
and wives dispersed to their homes, and the 
Prince, leading the Princess, retired to the - 
palace. 

Thus was ushered into the principality a 
state of affairs that could truly be called 
Utopian. Husbands stayed home every 
evening because they had to. And they 
sat, every evening, holding their wives’ 
hands and thinking of other things. They 
reflected on the high ambitions that mar- 
riage had caused them to give up. They 
imagined how happy they would be if they 
only had time to learn to play the concer- 
tina, or raise canary-birds, or catch the big- 
gest fish that swims. And while they sat 
holding hands, the rats gnawed in the 
wainscot, and the rain dripped through the 
thatch, and mildew struck the vines in the 
vineyards, and love made the world goround. 
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triumphantly. “Will you fight these reenforcements?” he cried. The husbands stood in fear and perplexity. 
among you. I have grown gray in the service. There 
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ribbon, that the Prince and Princess continue their seasonable, romantic love. The Prince turned to the husbands 
but the Prime Minister stepped forward courageously. ‘Fellow husbands,” he said, “I am the oldest husband 
is only one way out of our dilemma; we must submit” 
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On the anniversary of their wedding the 
Prince and Princess sat in the royal draw- 
ing-room, holding hands. Neither had 
spoken for two. hours. The Prince had told 
her he loved her’ in every language he knew 
and in some that he didn’t know, and he 
couldn’t think of anything else to say. He 
counted the fin- 
gers of her hand, 
moving them 
back and forth 
to see how 
wonderfully 
they worked; 












































he scru- 
tinized anew 
the purple 


cabbage - roses 
of the wall-paper, 
with which he 
had been familiar 
since boyhood; he 
gazed abstracted- 
ly at a spot on the 
ceiling, with which 
he was equal- 
ly familiar, and 
reflected that it 
rather resembled a 
map of Africa; and 
then he brought 
his thoughts back 
to the Princess with a sense of guilt. 

There was a gentle tapping at the door, 
and the Prime Minister entered timidly. 
“Your Highness,” he said, “pardon my in- 
trusion, but the royal water-works are dis- 
arranged.”’ 

The Prince, forgetting that he was a hus- 
band, and remembering only that he was a 
Prince, rushed from the apartment without 
bidding his wife farewell. 

Over the edge of the old stone reservoir 
the waters curved in a torrent that flowed 
through the paths of the royal garden and 
flooded the royal duck-yard, so that the 
duck-houses were afloat and their denizens 
paddling vigorously in this unexpected 
inundation. 

“Sound the tocsin!” cried the Prince. 

The Prime Minister struck the old bronze 
bell, and the husbands came running with 
the fire-engine, which was the pride of the 
principality. The Prince had an instinct 
for command, both in strategy and tactics, 
and he quickly divided his men into two 
divisions; one busy at the handles of the 
the engine, trying to pump the duck-yard 


The frowsy, 
happy wives 
waved mops 
like weapons, 
crying: “You 
can't come in 
tonight. Women 
don't wantmenaround 
the house all the time” 
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dry, the other organized into a company of 
sappers and miners, digging up the royal 
drain to find the obstruction. 

All day long, they worked in mud and they 
worked in water; and they looked at each 
other with happy, holiday faces; and their 
only fear was that they should find the ob- 
struction, and have to return to their wives. 

Toward evening a great 
shout went up when the Prince 
ordered that they biv- 
ouac for the 
night; and like 
a true prince, he pa- 
trolled the camp; and the 
way he stepped, there might 
have been spurs on his rubber 
boots, and there might have 
been a sword in his hand in- 
stead of a boat-hook. And 

as he patrolled the camp 
he happened to glance 
into the reservoir, and 
the last rays of evening 
pierced the water and dis- 
closed a shadowy object, 
and the Prince drew it 
out with his boat-hook, and 
the water stopped overflow- 
ing, and the obstruction was 
removed, and behold! the ob- 
struction was the royal cat. 

The Prince’s heart sank with the waters, 
and his elation left him; and at first he 
couldn’t understand the dejection that 
weighed him down; and then he knew that 
it was because he hated to go back to the 
palace and sit on the royal sofa and hold the 
Princess’s hand. With a guilty joy that 
warmed his veins like wine, he dropped the 
cat back into the reservoir. 

Even as the cat splashed in the water, the 
Prince started back in dismay; for, at a 
corner of the reservoir, he saw the Princess. 
But he recovered himself quickly, and tak- 
ing her hand, he kissed it gallantly. 

“How kind of you to come! You must 
have known how much I missed you.” 

At these almost involuntary words the 
Prince realized that there were depths of 
deviltry in his nature that he had never sus- 
pected; and the deepest depth was that he 
rejoiced in his duplicity. 

But the Princess withdrew her hand with 
great dignity, and she asked, “Why did you 
drop that cat in the reservoir?”’ 

The Prince answered, “Why not? It 
wasn’t good for anything else.” 
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“T know what it’s good for! I saw you 
find the cat and put it back again. I saw 
the waters fall and rise again. You didn’t 
miss me! You didn’t want to see me!”’ 

“Why, dearest!” the Prince expostu- 
lated. 

“You were willing to ruin the garden and 
flood the duck-yard—to do anything rather 
than spend an evening with me.” 

Before the Prince realized it, he said 
quickly: “What of it? A husband doesn’t 
want to stay at home all the time.” 

And before the Princess realized it she 
said quickly, “You need never come home, 
so far as I’m concerned!” 

They stood looking at each other with a 
mutual anger that exhilarated them more 
than anything that had happened in 
months; and then the Princess, with ex- 
treme hauteur, turned and left him. 

The Prince stood looking into the reser- 
voir. He was tempted to leave the cat in 
to spite the Princess; but there was no fun 
in spiting her; there was no fun in a flood; 
there was no fun in anything. His exhil- 
aration had left him. The Princess had 
spoiled everything. 

Sadly he walked to the royal platform, 
and struck three notes on the big, bronze 
bell. In response to the summons the 
husbands assembled in the square, and the 
Prince addressed them. 

““My countrymen, I have found the ob- 
struction. The royal cat was 
in the royal reser- 
voir. I removed 
it. You may go 
to your homes.”’ 

But, as one 
man, the hus- 
bands cried, 
“Put the roy- 
al cat back 
again!” : 

The Prince At . 
shook his head _ first the 
forlornly. i | husbands were 

F 4 bewildered, and they 
did put it back 
gathered together for 
once. But.the 


‘ succor, then one of their 
Princess saw number suggested that 
me do it. It they form themselves 
will not avail into an organization 
again.” 

The hearts of the husbands warmed 
toward him and they said sympathetically: 
“We know what it means to be discovered! 
We know what’s in store for you when you 
go home to the palace.”’ 
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Alas!” the Prince answered, ‘‘I- cannot 
go home. The Princess told me she didn’t 
care if I never came back.” 

““Woman’s talk!” interrupted the Prime 
Minister. ‘Women always say what they 
don’t mean. Go to the Princess. Put 
your arm around her. It is better to be 
bored a little than to suffer much.” 

As if by a single impulse, the husbands 
nodded their heads sagely: and the Prince 
turned and entered the palace. 

The Princess was seated in the anteroom, 
tapping the floor impatiently with her right 
slipper, and she looked up as the Prince 
entered. 

“Well?” she said. 

The Prince did not answer. He sat down 
beside her and put his arm around her, and 
the Princess melted at his touch. 

“The Prime Minister is very sagacious,” 
the Prince remarked after a few moments, 
feeling safe in the citadel of their reconcilia- 
tion. ‘‘He told me to put my arm around 
you. He said it was better to be bored a 
little than to suffer much.”’ 

The Princess took the arm that was clasp- 
ing her waist and threw it away as if it were 
something inanimate. 

“You needn’t think that J’m not bored to 
have your arm around me. I was the one 
who put the cat in the reservoir in the first 
_ place! I was willing todoanything to get 
; } yououtofthehouse.” Andsheraninto 
the drawing-room. 

The Prince fol- 
lowed her in bewil- 
derment, but at the 
portal his bewilder- 
ment changed; for, 
behold! the* purple 
cabbage-roses had 
vanished away, and 
in their place was a 
chaste terra-cotta wall-paper 

with invisible satin stripes. 
“How do you like it?” asked 
the Princess proudly. 
“Well, I was rather attached 
to those roses.” 

“T knew you wouldn’t like it 
at first. But you will when you 
get used to it. Don’t you think 
I did a good job?” 

The paper-hanger’s board was between 
them, and the Prince struck it in perplexity. 
“Here we are talking amicably when we 
ought to be quarreling. I don’t under- 
stand it.” 
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“Oh, there’s a time and place for every- 
thing,’”’ answered the Princess. ‘‘I was 
crazy to have you see the wall-paper. We 
can take up the quarrel again whenever we 
feel the need of it. A husband and wife 
don’t love each other very much if they 
can’t quarrel now and then. Don’t you feel 
that it’s cleared the air in our case?”’ 

“Well, I do feel better,” the Prince ad- 
mitted, in such a mystified tone that the 
Princess had to laugh. “Did you really put 
the cat in the reservoir?” 

“Of course. I had to get a chance some- 
how to paper this room. Besides, a woman 
doesn’t want a man around the house all 
the time.” 

Without knowing it, the Prince had 
stepped to the other side of the paper- 
hanger’s board and now found that the 
Princess was in his arms; and at the discov- 
ery he sprang back as if he had been on the 
brink of a precipice. “There I am, putting 
my arm around you again!” 

“Well,” said the Princess demurely, 
“‘there’s a time and place for everything. 
We ought to bore each other a little on our 
wedding anni- 
versary.” 

The Prince 
stepped over 
the precipice. 
““T’m not 
bored,” he said 
earnestly, “‘re- 
ally I’m not. I 
believe I love 
you more than 
ever. Some- 
times I think 
I have a pecu- 
liar nature; 
whenever I 
don’t have to 
do a thing, I 
want to.” 

Homeward 
the husbands 
plodded their 
weary way, 
doubly dread- 
ing domestic- 
ity after their 
brief respite from it. The houses were 
lighted; and the husbands made ready 
to force to their lips their loving, profes- 
sional smiles, and the loving tones they had 
learned to produce at will—the big men 
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So they were married, and they said, “We'll show you what love 
really is” 


The next story in this series, ‘‘Jam and Kisses,’’ will appear in the June issue. 






making love-notes like bassoons, the little 
men fluting more delicately. 

But when. they opened the doors they 
hardly knew their own domiciles; for the 
chairs were on the tables and the tables on 
the beds; and a smell of soapy water and 
ammonia set them sneezing; and every- 
thing was clean except their frowsy, happy 
wives, who. waved mops like weapons, cry- 
ing: “‘You can’t-come in tonight. We 
thought the royal drain would keep you out 
till morning. Women don’t want men 
around the house all-the time. Tomorrow 
you can mend -the thatch, and spray the 
vines for mildew.” - 

At first the husbands were as bewildered 
as long-term prisoners freed suddenly; and 
they gathered together for succor, and one of 
their number suggested that they form 
themselves into an organization; and they 
called it the Veterans of the Royal Drain, 
and they elected the Prince president; and 
every Saturday night they met and re- 
counted their adventures by flood and field. 

Such an epidemic of common sense spread 
through the principality that the bachelor 
and the vivan- 
diére, in de- 
fense of their 
romantic 
ideal, were 
forced to put 
their theories 
into practice. 
So they were 
married, and 
they said, 
“We'll show 
you what love 
really is.” 

And the 
husbands and 
wives won- 
dered how long 
it would be be- 
fore the newly 
wedded pair 
employed a 
very useful 
formula that 
had become a 
sort of prov- 
erb in the principality. For, in that de- 
lectable country, whenever a husband and 
wife get a little tired of each other’s society 
they say slyly, “I think we’d better drop 
the cat in the reservoir.”’ 














We need a new kind of 
school for brides. Here, 
as in the workshop and the 
professions, the apprentice 
system has had its day. 
The business of producing 
citizens and happy homes 
is too important to be left 
to chance 
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The Business of Being a Bride 


The wan and weary bride who wept through the wedding ceremony and fainted during the sub- 
sequent reception was less romantic than just tired. For months she had bent her -ringletted 
head over fine stitchery, delicate laundry work, ambitious flights in cookery. In this article, 
Mrs. Bruére tells why the bride of today cannot afford to spend her time and vitality in that way, 
or do work that can be done sufficiently well outside her home. In the home of the near future 
the cult of the needle will be succeeded by the care of the big human family. Drudgery for a 
small circle will be replaced by helpful work for the community. Monograms will be embroid- 
ered in factories, while the housewife is helping to make laws to demand a higher quality in 
the factory output. Instead of scolding the small shopkeeper, the wide-awake homemaker will 
put pressure upon the big legislator. And her home will be run for health and happiness. 





By Martha Bensley Bruere 


Author (with Robert W. Bruére) of ‘Increasing Home Efficiency,” etc. 


AST May I went to see Grace 
Bryant, a young girl who was 
preparing for her marriage—an 
intelligent and _ well - educated 

young girl, with an intelligent and well- 
educated mother. 

“Henry,” said Mrs. Bryant, “‘is not going 
to have any cause to complain that Grace 
does not know her business. She has 


taken cooking lessons since February, and 
you know how beautiful her sewing and 
embroidery are. Why, the buttonholes she 
makes—but, oh, do come and see!” 
Bureau drawers full of towels, hem- 
stitched and initialed by hand; dozens of 





delicately finished napkins and doilies; table- 
cloths elaborately embroidered; and as for 
purely personal belongings—well, as the 
proud mother had assured me, every stitch 
had been put in by hand, and the button- 
holes were microscopic masterpieces of 
human effort! 

I stayed for luncheon, and ate delicious 
angel-food of Grace’s making, a toothsome 
dainty of candied fresh strawberries, and 
a quite superior home-made méringue glacé. 
No doubt that Grace was a competent con- 
fectioner; and Mrs. Bryant told me that 
she was abundantly able to broil a steak, 
and handy with the skillet. 
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“T wonder if there is anything else I 
ought to teach her?” the mother questioned 
meditatively. 

It was hard to answer, because it was 
hard to know just where to begin. Before 
a man is married, he is disposed to take 
a sweet interest in 
hand-made button- 
holes, and in almost 
any kind of pleasant 
dessert his fiancée 
chooses to serve him; 
but after the honey- 
moon is over, he is 
pretty sure to develop 
an altogether discon- 
certing amount of in- 
terest in the way his 
wife spends his salary. 

Ten billion dollars 
are spent in the United 
States every year on 
our American homes, 
and nine-tenths of this 


any woman ask herself 
how much of her in- 
come she spends on the raw materials of the 
things she herself makes inside her own kit- 
chen or sewing-room. That sum represents a 
very small fraction of the total nowadays. 
Let her check up her monthly accounts. 
Is it not true that nine-tenths of all she 
spends goes for cloth that is made in fac- 
tories; vegetables, sugar, and flour pro- 
duced in places that she never sees; wood, 
coal, gas, and electricity supplied by the 
public-utility corporations? The bride who 
marries and goes to housekeeping will have 
to do some sewing and cooking; but year 
by year this is a diminishing part of the 
housewife’s business. The modern house- 
wife is chiefly a buyer and consumer of 
goods made outside the home. And yet 
nice Mrs. Bryant thought she had given 
Grace all the education needed to run a 
household when she had taught her how to 
do superfine hemstitching and make a su- 
perior dessert! 

Most of the marital infelicities that are 
aired in the courts arise from differences of 
opinion over the way the family income 
should be spent. The bride who is to be 
a successful wife has got to be an intelligent 
buyer first; to be a clever hand-worker 
is an altogether secondary need. 

“T have always told Grace to buy the best 





better outside ; but the standard of excellence is more than 
ever the housewife s responsibility 


of everything,” Mrs. Bryant used to say. 
But how was poor Grace to know when she 
was buying the best? How did the making 
of hemstitched doilies teach her to detect 
tin in silk, or shoddy in wool, or sand in 
sugar, or tuberculosis in the sweat-shop 
lingerie she would buy 
from the department- 
store or the mail-order 
house? What aid did 
her, training give for 
judging when the milk 
was short of butter- 
fats or the gas full of 
air and water? 

Take one small 
thing—the standard of 
excellence in table- 
linen. It undoubtedly 
makes for the happi- 
ness of us all that 
every family should 
sit down to a beauti- 
ful, well-ordered table 


Our grandmothers knew what was used in the home, be- 


goes through the hands cause they made most of the things themselves. They had that is not only spot- 
of the housewives. Let standards of excellence! Today these things can be made less but a work of 


art as well. Our 
ideal of this has 
never varied since Pharaoh’s far-off an- 
cestress set the first dish upon the first 
table-cloth. But our ideal of how that 
table-cloth should be made varies continu- 
ally. Have I not table-linen spun and 
woven by a great-great-aunt, more than 
a century ago, for her first housekeeping? 
She had no choice but to make it or go 
without. Naturally, her ideal was that 
everything must be hand-made. But 
Grace Bryant’s case is different. She will 
never spin and weave her table-linen or 
any of the cloths she will use. Both she 
and Mrs. Bryant take it for granted that 
factories can do that better than they can. 
But they go on deluding themselves with 
the notion that they are obeying to the 
letter the law of domestic efficiency when 
they run a border of flowers around the 
edge of a carving-cloth. Grandmother 
Bryant would have been. ashamed of such 
baby play. She knew all about every 
thread of flax that went into her spinning; 
she knew the conditions under which every 
yard was made, knew whether the workers 
who served her were well fed and housed 
and decently dressed. She had standards 
of excellence! 

It is probably true that no machine- 
embroidered linen is as beautiful as the 
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best embroidered by hand; but can so- 
ciety afford to have Grace Bryant hand- 
embroider linen at the price? For society 
pays for the work we do for ourselves, even 
if no money passes in the transaction. 
Suppose that instead of paying the price 
in work, she paid it in 
money. Very simple 
sets of twelve doilies 
and a centerpiece, 
embroidered by hand, 
in scallops with a 
few interspersed eye- 
lets, cost from eight 
to ten dollars in the 
New York, Boston, 
and Chicago shops. 
The same number of 
pieces produced by 
machinery, of the 
same pattern, size, 
and shape, have just 
cost me $2.25. I have 
tested out the wear- 
ing quality of such 
sets, and found that 
there is practically no 
difference in durabil- 
ity between the hand- and the machine- 
made article. Furthermore, they are 
equally effective on the table, though of 
course careful examination shows which 
is which. As for the cheaper qualities 
of hand-embroidery—those made by inex- 
pert amateurs or by immigrant children 
and women in dirty tenements—they are 
neither so good, so beautiful, nor so wise to 
use as the good machine-made product. 
Would it not seem that society could 
better afford to have me buy the $2.25 
variety than to have me spend ten dollars’ 
worth of time or money on the hand-made 
set? I cannot see that I am living up to 
any better ideal when I have my table- 
linen expensively made by hand, than I 
would be if I insisted upon having hand- 
carved mahogany for my dining-room— 
and I wonder what would happen if I 
insisted that my husband leave his real 
business to save money by cabinet-making 
and wood-carving at home, the way his 
great-great-grandfathers did? All those 
towels with their hand-hemstitching, and 
all those pillow-slips with their seams pain- 
fully overcast by hand, represent not good, 
but decidedly foolish training for the real 
business of being an effective bride. 
Suppose that instead of having the prim- 





What shall it profit a bride to embroider with exquisite 
ekill and cook the daintiest of desserts if at the same time 
she menaces the health of her husband by purchasing adul- 
terated foods and garments made in infected tenement 
sweat-shops—because she © didn't know“? 
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itive standard of the hand-made doily 
impressed upon their minds, the coming 
brides were imbued with the idea of using 
the best that the machine can be made to 
produce, and were taught to know the best 
when they saw it? Suppose their pre- 
matrimonial mind’s- 
eye were focused upon 
the cleanliness and 
excellence of table- 
linen which, from flax 
to department-store, 
had never been 
touched by the human 
hand? To build such 
a standard involves a 
change of mental base 
only to be accom- 
plished through edu- 
cating people, at 
school, in the home, 
and through print, up 
to a point where every 
one shall see hand- 
work, and all forms 
of unnecessary home 
manufacture, not as a 
sign of good breeding 
and aristocracy, but as a legacy from the 
middle ages, miraculously held over into 
our time, for our confusion. Is it not time 
we rubbed the bloom off the needle? 

Now, the basis of all standards in buying 
must be the ability to recognize quality 
when we see it. While going through a big 
department-store last winter, I met the 
head of a fashionable girls’ school taking one 
of her classes through the upholstery de- 
partment, and helping them to judge the 
fabrics. She was not suggesting that they 
get looms of their own, or make patterns 
or designs of their own, or even learn to 
cover their own furniture. She was teach- 
ing them to recognize good and beautiful 
materials, to understand how they ought 
to be combined, and how much they ought 
to cost, allowing a fair profit to the manu- 
facturer and the dealer and fair wages to 
the workers. She was teaching these brides- 
to-be how to become intelligent consumers. 
In the course of the year, these girls, under 
skilled superintendence, made a similar 
study in the shops of underwear, dress 
goods, china and glass—of everything that 
they would have to buy when they went 
into the business of being house managers. 
They were being trained for the most im- 
portant of all the housewifely things that 
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will concern them throughout their lives— 
intelligent consumption! 

A man wrote me from the West: “You 
have taken a great many words to show 
how a woman ought to spend her husband’s 
salary. Now if you had shown instead how 
she might save two-thirds of it, the article 
would have been worth reading.” 

The gentleman, it seems to me, has the 
wrong idea. The only saving that really 
counts today is the saving that comes from 
wise spending—not bargain-hunting or 
striving to pay less for things than they 
are worth, but getting the right things, at 
right prices and made under right condi- 
tions, so that every one connected with the 
transaction, from the men and girls at the 
machine to the children who wear the 
clothes and eat the food, gets the fullest 
return from the outlay. Only savages 
and confirmed misers hoard for the sake 
of hoarding, and as for the rainy day, 
that must be cared for by insurance, which 
is also a form of spending. A penny saved 
instead of a penny properly spent is a penny 
wasted. Why not remember the parable 
of the talents, and learn wisdom from it? 





The Force of Cooperation 


In Chicago the other day, a dear old-fash- 
ioned friend complained to me with con- 
siderable feeling: “It’s all very well for 
you to talk about buying things ready 
made, but I find that the stores don’t keep 
what I want, and besides, if I make a thing 
myself, I know exactly what goes into it. 
The papers are just full of stories about 
adulterated food!” 

And yet there is nothing easier than to 
persuade merchants to carry what you 
want to buy. Some twenty of us wanted 
to see a certain magazine upon the news- 
stands. All we had to do was to get busy 
asking for it. ‘Let me write that name 
down,” said the second dealer we spoke to. 
“Somebody else was just asking for that 
magazine. ‘I'll get it and send it to you, 
or I'll have it for you the next time you 
come by.” He got it, and so did his com- 
petitors, and they are carrying it to this 
day. Of course we had to resort to a mild 
form of cooperation—another thing which 
pretty Grace Bryant, with her hothouse- 
grown education, had never heard of. 

I find very few men today who are satis- 
fied for long with ineffective, animated 
dolls—or animated clothes-horses, either. 
They want their wives to be awake, to get 
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together, to do things, as in their own 
business they are compelled to. Millions 
of Grace Bryants banded together and 
knowing what they want can not only get 
it, they can have it for far less than it would 
cost if they made it for themselves or bought 
it individually, and at the same time they 
can also see that it is made under fair con- 
ditions. A bride who is in love with life 
would revolt at the idea of overworking or 
underpaying her household servants; but 
most of us have not yet grasped the fact 
that the men and women who run machines 
to make our underwear and sheets, our 
crackers and carpets, our sausages and 
chairs, are just as truly our “help” as though 
they were working under our own roofs. 
Can we afford to be less humane than our 
grandmothers? Should not every bride 
be ready to stand up to her responsibility 
as a woman and a citizen, for her own sake 
and the sake of her children and her neigh- 
bor’s children? And there is only one way 
in which she can do these necessary things— 
she must learn to cooperate with her sisters, 
learn to pull together with them, so that, 
united and millions strong, she may be able 
to dictate the terms on which she is willing 
to be served. 


A Bride’s Concern 


This business of learning how to judge 
quality and getting it properly produced 
requires a specialized training that no 
individual can acquire. There are thou- 
sands of different kinds of manufactures, 
hundreds of thousands of stores and fac- 
tories, millions of dairies and farms. To 
control them, the bride must be trained 
in the general principles, then she must 
fo into the field of social service—into pol- 
itics, if you will. She needs to have gov- 
ernmental experts appointed to do the 
specialized work for her. Isn’t it the 
business of the housekeeper to keep dan- 
gerous things — poisons, explosives, edged 
tools, and the like—out of the reach 
of the innocent and ignorant members 
of her household? It- is equally her 
duty to keep impure foods, deleterious 
drugs and medicines, improper books, 
insanitary plumbing, unclean milk, and 
flimsy cloth out of the reach of all who might 
be injured by them. It is as much the 


business of the bride to know how to keep 
off the market goods below a certain grade 
as it is to get goods of the grade she ought 
to have. 


And so it is much more important 
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that she should be able to get first-class 
inspectors appointed, and be in a position 
to reward and punish them, than that she 
should be able to milk cows or bottle pickles 
or make hand-sewed buttonholes—espe- 
cially. since she never thinks of making the 
buttonholes on her husband’s vest or coat. 

Out in the middle of one of the Western 
states, I met an energetic woman who had 
moved out from Minneapolis. She was 
appalled to find that there was no gas 
available for cooking in the little town, 
and, revolting against the idea of going 
back to wood or coal, she began to agitate 
for a town gas-plant. She might have used 
electricity, except for the fact that, although 
it was produced by water-power taken from 
a public stream, the public-utility corpora- 
tion sold it at a price that made it prohibi- 
tive for cooking. That woman has been 
agitating for a public gas-plant for four 
years, and is still blind to the fact that the 
distance of the town from the nearest coal- 
fields, and the consequent freight-rates, 
puts any coal-derived gas quite out of the 
question. She has never seriously at- 
tempted to learn whether the price for 
electricity is a fair one, or whether the com- 
pany might not be compelled to furnish 
it at more reasonable rates. 

To hurdle nimbly over that obstacle of 
prices is an art that every bride should be 
diligently practised in. What had Grace 
Bryant’s mother ever told her about the 
relation of freight-rates, or the price of gas 
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and electricity, or the garroting of useful 
patents, to the health and happiness and 
prosperity of her husband and children? 
Why, just nothing at all! And yet a five- 
cent difference in gas-rates, or in the cost 
of freight or electricity, would mean more 
to the success of her marriage than all the 
doilies she could ever embroider, if she did 
nothing else for the remainder of her days. 

Take, for instance, so necessary a part of 
the good housekeeper’s supplies as fresh 
fruit. We rented, one summer, a little 
suburban house with a garden well stocked 
with apple-, peach-, and _ cherry-trees. 
It was a “fruit season.” We ate and cooked 
and gave away all we could; the eyes of 
the robins and the grackles fairly stuck 
out with overfeeding. And yet fruit rotted 
on the ground. New York was only thir- 
teen miles away, and yet while fruit lay 
rotting on farm after farm and in almost 
every garden about us, peaches in the city 
were selling at forty cents for a small basket 
—out of the reach of thousands of consum- 
ers. And why? Freight-rates and com- 
mission charges were prohibitive. And 
what is true of fruit in the case of city people 
is true of all kinds of manufactured goods 
in the case of the people who live in the 
country. 

I have a letter from a woman in a little 
Arkansas town, telling me that she can’t 
enjoy the peach- and apricot-trees that are 
blooming all about her for thinking of the 
time when their fruit will lie on the 


To spend intelligently is the fundamental lesson which the 
twentieth-century bride must learn. That school which 
sent its pupils through department stores to learn, under the 
guidance of experts, the true value of every-day things, was 
fitting its girls for efficient, helpful wifehood 
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ground, because transportation to any place 
where it might be sold would cost more than 
she could get for the fruit. And I have 
another letter from a woman hardly more 
than a hundred miles away, in a section 
where fruit does not grow, telling me that 
she can’t get anything but canned goods 
for her table because the freight-rates are 
so high that the merchants won’t even try 
to bring fresh things in. Now, is it good 
housekeeping to allow such a controllable 
thing as freight-rates to keep the waiting 
fruit from entering the eager stomach? 
If free rural delivery is good for letters and 
newspapers and magazines, why won’t 
some reasonable modification of the same 
idea be a good thing for the necessaries of 
life? And isn’t this properly a house- 
keeper’s problem? Isn’t some knowledge 
of the nature of freight-rates a proper part 
of the training of the bride who is to be a 
consumer on a household scale? 

And just as she needs to have some say 
about freight-rates, so also does the house- 
wife need to get control of local public- 
utility conditions. Every good housekeeper 
has somewhere at the back of her head a 
vision of the smokeless, dustless, ashless, 
automatic-clock-regulated electric kitchen 
she will some time have. But she also sees 
herself walled away from it by the fear of 
electricity bills piling up to the height of 
the Woolworth Tower; for current that 
costs more than five cents per kilowatt- 
hour is too expensive to use for cooking, 
and most of us have to pay a minimum 
rate of ten cents. But does that price 
need to stand? Last summer we were talk- 
ing to the assistant superintendent of the 
American Car & Foundry Company at St. 
Charles, Missouri. He told us that they 
were manufacturing electricity for power 
profitably at a little over two cents per 
kilowatt-hour, and that they were expect- 


ing to get it even cheaper from the great 
Keokuk Dam some hundreds of miles 
away. And he told us of a plant in St. 
Louis that was producing electricity for 
power at a small fraction of one cent. 

Now, it is a good thing to have cheap 
electricity for so important a business as 
the manufacture of passenger-cars. But 
greater and more important is the business 
of producing future citizens—the business 
in which the American housewife is en- 
gaged. Can the nation, can society, can 
brides who are dreaming. of being good 
mothers, afford to go without. a commodity 
that means everything to their convenience 
and efficiency, just because they can’t get 
it at a price that is considered fair when 
it is sold to a foundry company? It is 
the business of the mothers of this country 
to give their homes of the best, even if they 
have to go out and own and operate their 
public utilities, just as their splendid grand- 
mothers owned and operated the public 
utilities that came to their hands. Grace 
Bryant would have a better chance for 
permanent happiness if instead of hem- 
stitching her pillow-cases she had taken an 
up-to-date course in civil government and 
the powers of public-service commissions. 

Yes, we need a new kind of school for 
brides. Here, as in the workshop and the 
professions, the apprentice system has had 
its day. The business of producing citi- 
zens and happy homes is too important to 
be left to chance, and that sadly overworked 
myth—the maternal instinct. And it is 
for the Grace Bryants who will so soon go 
to the altar to see to it that the brides who 
come after them shall have a better oppor- 
tunity to prepare themselves for the business 
of home management—which has become 
so largely the business of intelligent buying 
and consumption—than their mothers, for 
all their blind affection, gave them. 








How Can We Serve You Better 


than by assembling in these pages the most up-to-date information obtainable upon all matters 
pertaining to good housekeeping, and then making easy of reference a list of advertisers whose goods 


and whose service we guarantee? 


Perhaps you will not find in the advertising department everything that a reading of our articles 
will suggest to you, but from a school to a cracker—not made of bleached flour—the guarantee 
is your invitation to invest with confidence. This service is unique with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
and it so backs up the work that the editorial department is trying to do that we are glad to 
call attention to it here. 
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Scrupulous cleanliness is becoming the order of the day in large factories where food products for the 
million are prepared. The home factory may not be efficient, but it is usually clean. Combine 
home neatness and factory efficiency, and you have the last word in cooking 


As Mother Never Made Them 


By Allan L. Benson 


Perhaps, if many of mother’s hallowed ways of doing things had been as good for us as 
conservatives would have us believe, it would not be profitable for hard-headed men to take 


the domestic work out of the kitchen into the factory. The prosaic truth of the matter 
is that bread and biscuits, beans and soups, and scores of other things, are prepared 
in a more appetizing and digestible form in factories than in nine-tenths of the kitchens 
of the land. In the model business bakery, for instance, there is only one kind of 
luck. Moods, temperature, the traditional ‘‘light-hand,” and other culinary super- 
stitions, have no place. The output of the machines may lack the fascinating irregu- 
larity of all hand-made work, but the bread does rise, the biscuits do brown, the 
beans do bake, and the jellies ‘‘jell.’”’” One solace exists for the consolable conserva- 
tive—the machines are made to reproduce, as nearly as possible, the methods of women 
—but uncompromising, precise, exact, untemperamental women. This is the modern scien- 
tist’s tribute to the housewife, to whom he has given leisure to rest and invite her soul 


OMETIMES our facts and our phil- 
osophy become mixed. Our philos- 
ophy teaches us that work is a bless- 
ing. Everybody knows it isnot. A 

woman’s own bones tell her it is not; her tired 
muscles and weary brain tell her it is not. 
All of history and all of the world as it is 
today tell her it is not. Man’s constant 
desire is and ever has been to compel others 
to do his work for him. That is why 
some men have enslaved other men. That 
is why all men have enslaved all women. 
That is why both men and women have 
proceeded to enslave the forces of nature 


by harnessing them to machinery. Yet 
the parrot in mankind continues to declare, 
“Work is a blessing.” 

The world is about through trying to 
bless itself with work. The world is by 
no means through working, but it is al- 
most through working as it has previously 
worked. More and more, we shall have 
leisure, until the time will come when the 
great problem of the human race will be how 
to use leisure with intelligence. Almost 
nobody today knows how to use leisure with 
intelligence. That is very largely because 
people have had so little practice in that 
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art. Yet we shall never be much of a race 
until everybody knows something about 
the intelligent use of leisure, and until most 
persons know a good deal about it. 

But, fortunately, we are now headed in 
the right direction. In the methods of keep- 
ing a house, among other things, changes 
are under way that are destined to trans- 
form woman from a ceaseless worker into a 
creature of leisure. Many of these changes 
have to do with the preparation of food. 
Men are beginning to do in tremendous 
factories what women have always done for 
themselves in their individual kitchens. 
The men have just begun. They have an 
idea so big that they have not the faintest 
idea how big it is. They think they are only 
baking this or canning that for money. 
They do not realize that they are power- 
fully helping to destroy the world of need- 
less drudgery in which woman has always 
lived. They do not know that they are 
helping to create an infinitely better world 
for woman. They do not know because 
they do not dream—they only act. 

Edison once told me that Wall Street 
men have no imagination—that in this 
respect hardware dealers excel them. The 
men who are piloting into the world this 
tremendous idea of wholesale baking and 
canning impress me much as Wall Street 
men impress Edison. They know what 
they are making and how they are making it 
today. They know they are making every- 
thing a thousand times better than they 
did yesterday. They have an inkling of 
what they may make tomorrow. But 
everything after that is dark. J found not 
one of them who would even attempt to 
give the probable lines of evolution of his 
own business. during the next fifty years. 
One man had not even thought of evolution; 
he had thought only of eliminating all his 
present products but one, and plunging 
heavily on that. Nor-had the most imagi- 
native sought to penetrate more than five 
years into the future. Yet common sense 
tells us that. this big idea must grow for 
many years. In a decade the wholesale 
baking and canning methods of today will 
be obsolete, just as the methods of ten years 
ago are obsolete now. 

A glance into the kitchen of the late Mrs. 
George Washington will illustrate, perhaps 
better than anything else, the extent of the 
changes that are taking place in the methods 
of preparing food. Whoever has been to 


Mount Vernon remembers that the kitchen 
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is in a separate building, a few steps from 
the house, and is reached by a covered walk. 
As Washington was a rich man, we may 
well believe that his wife’s kitchen was 
probably about as near perfection as money 
could make it. It had a good brick floor, so 
that if a pot of soup were to be knocked off 
the table no damage would be done to 
anything, except possibly the colored cook’s 
feet. Of course there was no cook-stove; 
everything was dangled above an open fire. 
In fact, a ‘Dutch oven” constituted the 
only substantial improvement over asquaw’s 
methods of preparing food. 

Now, Mrs. Washington faced a situation 
that had existed before her day and that con- 
tinued to exist practically unchanged until 
our own time. It had always been the 
task of woman to prepare with her own 
hands over her own fire whatever she and 
her family had to eat. Mankind, with its 
hunger, was her master, she its slave. 
Woman had no chance in the world because 
there was so much hunger in the world— 
hunger that only her hands ‘could satisfy. 

These things which have always been true 
are no longer true. Speaking in the lan- 
guage of the ages, the change is coming 
about with almost the suddenness of light. 
We do not so perceive the change because 
we do not belong to the ages. We belong 
only to the present. The present contains 
the tremendous event, unfolding before 
our eyes, and the contrast between what 
was and what is seeps but slowly into our 
consciousness. Not one woman in ten 
thousand ever realizes that if she had been 
born five thousand years ago and had been 
born again every five hundred years she 
would have observed nofundamental change 
in the methods of housekeeping until within 
a few years. The fire in the open air gave 
way to the fireplace in the house; the fire- 
place in the house gave way to the wood- 
stove and the coal-stove; the wood-stove 
and the coal-stove gave way to the gas- 
range; but the burden upon the back of 
woman never began to give way until our 
day. No matter how woman cooked and 
baked—she cooked and baked! She some- 
times changed the sack in which she carried 
her burden—that was all. 

The greed of man for gain is what is at 
last taking from woman the burden that 
she could never get rid of herself. Ordi- 
nary men are always alert to make money. 
It has dawned upon the consciousness of 
some of them that there is a splendid oppor- 
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tunity to make money by doing some of the 
cooking and baking and canning for women, 
and doing it wholesale. That this under- 
taking is about to revolutionize the lives of 
women is only because men so often start 
to do one thing, and accomplish another. 
Nobody quite knows what he is doing until 
he has done it. 

But the important thing is that men are 
now baking as women never baked. Freight- 
cars, running into their plants, bring in their 
raw materials and take away their finished 
products. The needed things come from 
the far corners of the earth, and come by the 
ton. Italy and Spain and California send 
their raisins; the tropic isles contribute 
their spices; the Western plains 
send in their flour. Then 
the wheels begin to turn; 
ten thousand brains, 
perhaps, and ten 
thousand pairs of 
hands begin to act 
—and the modern 
miracle of prepar- 
ing food for the 
multitude is un- 
der way. 

And what a 
way is this modern 
way! The kitchen 
is no longer the 


Your 

peanut 

butter— 

of course 

you eat pea- 

nut butter— 

probably came 

from a factory like 

this. The shelled nuts 

pass endlessly on a moving 

belt. and girls, white-capped and 
gowned, pick out everything that is 
not first class. Not a dirty. discolored, 
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kitchen; the bake-shop is no longer the 
bake-shop. Rolled into one, and multiplied 
by a million, they become a vast laboratory. 
Every one in this laboratory works by rule. 
Every rule is made by a trained mind. Even 
the rules providing for the constant cleaning 
of floors are made by minds trained to know 
the dangers that lurk in dirt. The rules 
providing for the mixing of ingredients are 
made by men of a different type of trained 
mind—by chemists who, above everything 
else, know about the chemistry of the body. 
It would both amaze and delight a house- 
wife who does her own baking to see how 
men are beginning to bake for others. A 
housewife is never exact about cooking. 
She cannot be exact. She has not 

the necessary tools. To her, 

“warm” water is water about 

so warm, and “hot” water 

is water about so hot. 

She never measures de- 

grees of heat. The 

“warm” water that 

she uses today to 

make bread may dif- 

fer by several de- 

grees from the 

“warm” water that 

she used last week. 

Yet the chemistry of 

good bread requires that 


or 

musty 

kernel is 

supposed to 

go into the 

hopper, for a 

manufacturer who 

guarantees his prod- 

uct cannot afford to 

take chances. The girls, 

upon whose quickness of eye 

and hand the cleanness of the butter 
depends, are given frequent rest periods 
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there shall be no variation, that every pro- four barrels, may be seen standing to await 
cess in its making shall be right—today, the process of rising. 
tomorrow, and forever. But do these men put dough away to 
Men who bake for millions observe these rise as women put it away in their homes? 
requirements every hour of every day of They do not. Women content themselves 
every year. The manner in which soda_ with looking for a “warm place.” In sum- 
biscuits are made will both prove and mer almost any place is warm enough all 
illustrate this. The flour is weighed out— _ night. In winter perhaps no place is warm 


a certain number of pounds, no 
more and no less—and placed in 
a huge steel receptacle. The [se 
required amount of soda is 
weighed out and added. The 
receptacle, which holds several 
barrels and is mounted upon 
wheels, is then rolled up toa | 
group of three water-faucets. 
The temperature of the water 
in each faucet is measured by 
an indicator that stares the 
baker in the face. An auto- 
matic device permits precisely 
so much water of each tempera- 
ture to flow into the great bis- 
cuit-pan. Every hour and every 
day this device permits only so 
much water of three different 
and exact temperatures to flow 
into a receptacle containing a 
certain number of pounds of 
flour. In this respect there is 
not a particle of variation from 
one year’s end to another. 
Then the biscuit dough is 
mixed for a certain num- 
ber of minutes by ma- 
chinery which makes a 
certain number of 
revolutions each 
minute. The mix- 
ing done, the 
dough is put back 
into the great re- 
ceptacles, which 
are then 
wheeled into a 
room to stand 
while the 
dough rises. 
In this room, 
at a given 
moment, 
fifty batches 
of biscuit 
dough, each 
batch 
amounting 
perhaps to 























































Mother prepares her dough and hopes it 
prepares his dough and knows it will rise. 
biscuit is as near like the first one as two pint 
kinds of baked goods are made every working 

practically all of womans 


enough. That is why 

some women can make 
good bread in summer and 
not at any other time. Their 
bread is the beneficiary or the 
victim of environment, as the case 
may be. But the men who make 
soda biscuits for millions of Americans 
are not at the mercy of the seasons. 





One of the things the 
factory can do better, surer, 
and probably much cheaper 
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There is but one season known in the 

room in which they place biscuit dough 

to rise. There constant conditions are 

maintained by adding hot air or cool air, 
dry air or moist air, as occasion requires. 

The result is that the men who make soda 

biscuits by the train-load never have the 

griefs that come to women. Women who 

do their 

own bak- 

ing are 

puzzled 

half the 

time as to 

why their 

bread 

“does not 

come out 

right.’’ 

The bis- 

cuit men 

never have 
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This great tribute modern scientific man 
pays to woman. Every operation, from 
now until baking time, is designed to be an 
approximation of woman’s methods. The 
dough is rolled out, flour is sprinkled upon 
it, the intermediate process is performed 
with the same rigid exactness, then the 
flour is dusted off. Even the cutting out 
of the biscuits is but the method of woman 
worked out bya machine. It is only when 
the biscuits are ready to place in the oven 
that man lets go the leading-strings of 
woman and again starts off on his own hook. 

A great biscuit-maker’s oven bears no 
resemblance to a housewife’s oven. It con- 
tains a revolving wheel with great swinging 
shelves like the swinging cars in which Fer- 
ris-wheel passengers ride. This wheel, which 
is approximately twenty feet in diameter 
and twelve feet wide, slowly revolves in a 
hot oven. At only one side of this oven is 
there an opening. Through this opening 
men slide great trays of biscuits onto the 
swinging shelves. The wheel revolves 


Benson 


slowly enough to permit rapidly moving 


men to remove the baked biscuits 
and replace them with dough be- 
fore the shelf has passed below the 


opening. One revolution of the 
wheel is sufficient to complete 
the process of baking. The wheel 
moves at uniform speed, thus in- 


suring uniform time, while a 
thermostat on the oven keeps 

the heat uniform. Every pos- 
sibility of failure or variation in 
the product has been eliminated. 
And what this one great labora- 
tory does with soda biscuits it 
does with more than a thousand 
other kinds of baked goods, 
treating everything with the 
same cleanliness, the same care- 
fulness, the same scientific in- 


will rise; the man who makes a train-load of soda biscuits in a day 
He eliminates every possibility of human error, and his ten-millionth 
from the same paper. Factories like this, where more than a thousand 
day in the year, suggest the possibility of men and machines taking over 
age-long burden—cooking, cooking, cooking 


telligence. 

The shredding of wheat and 
the baking of the shreds afford 
further illustration of how men 


to ask this question. Their biscuits never 
come out wrong. And that is because the 
conditions of manufacture are always the 
same, because never for a moment is there 
a cessation of exactness. 

The dough, after it has risen, is again 
placed in machines. These machines, in- 
cidentally, are designed to be, as nearly as 
possible, steel reproductions of old ladies. 


with machinery are doing wom- 
en’s work. Nobody ever heard of shredded 
wheat until men began to take the kitchen 
away from women. The process, as it 
stands today, is a marvel even to men 
themselves. The marvel begins the mo- 
ment the wheat enters the factory. The 
top floor of a shredded-wheat factory might 
well be called the manicure parlor. Here 
twenty-two manicures are always present. 
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No two of them are alike; all of them 
work at the same trade, but each, as a 
specialist, performs only. a specified part 
of the trade’s functions. One removes 
a certain kind of dirt; another removes 
another certain kind of dirt; still another 
scrubs, while her nearest neighbor polishes. 
Not one of them is a woman, though every 
one of them wears belts. They are the 
modern workwomen of the factory that is a 
laboratory. They are machines that do in 
a minute what women could not do in a 
week. And they never grow tired. Their 
bones are steel, and their flesh is wood. 
Their brains are the brains of the men who 
made them. They work with all the intel- 
ligence of the men who made them, and with 
all the patience of the women whom they 
displace. And when the twenty-second ma- 
chine has finished its work, the last word 
in cleanliness has been said to the wheat. 

On this same floor is the cooking room, 
equipped with great steel cylinders which 
are filled with the wheat from the cleaning- 
room. The wheat, while being agitated by 
revolving steel paddles, is cooked for about 
thirty minutes, this process breaking up the 
starch granules in the center of the wheat 
kernel, rendering them soluble and digesti- 
ble. The outer coat of the wheat berry is 
unbroken, and none of the nutritive ele- 
ments in the wheat are lost in the process of 
cooking. 

When the wheat is thoroughly cooked, 
the steam is turned off, the end of the cyl- 
inder opened, and the delicious-looking 
grains of cooked wheat roll out into a hopper 
and drop down to the floor below into a 
drying or “conditioning” machine, which 
removes the excess of moisture remaining 
after the cooking process and which must 
be eliminated before the wheat is ready for 
the shredding machines. This “‘condition- 
ing” machine is a most ingenious piece of 
mechanism, consisting of a large iron cyl- 
inder, extending perpendicularly through 
two floors of the building, inside of which is 
a perforated iron cylinder. The cooked 
wheat enters at the top and slowly works its 
way down between the two cylinders, while 
air at a proper temperature is forced through 
the inner cylinder, through the cooked 
wheat, and out through openings in the 
outer cylinder, which resemble the lattice 
work of a window shutter. When a suffi- 
cient amount of the moisture is removed, 
the swollen, softened kernels are ready for 
shredding, and are dropped down through a 
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hopper to a lower floor of the building where 
they enter the shredding machines and later, 
in shredded form, are molded, baked, and 
packed. 

I have heard a woman sing at her work. 
I have seen a man work as if his work were 
play. But I have never seen a machine that 
sang so like a joyful woman or worked so 
like a hundred men. Some machines work 
hard, just as some men work hard—trem- 
bling with the weights they handle and snarl- 
ing through their many gears. But the 
shredded-wheat machine sings the music 
of whirring cylinders. These cylinders are 
placed in pairs above an endless horizontal 
belt: The grain plunges between the first 
two cylinders, and immediately there starts 
off upon the belt an endless layer of shreds. 
The next pair of cylinders adds another 
layer, and so it goes until thirty-six sets 
of cylinders have made thirty-six layers. 
Perhaps fifty feet from where the first 
cylinders began the work the last cylinders 
complete it. An endless belt of steel molds 
drops upon the band of white filaments, 
separating them into oblong cakes or “little 
loaves,” and then drops them upon a pan 
holding fifty-two biscuits. These trays are 
then shoved onto the arms of a revolving 
Ferris-wheel oven in which the biscuits are 
baked a crisp golden brown. 

Fully as wonderful is the machine method 
of canning and baking beans. The cans 
are filled and soldered at the rate of 105 
a minute, one machine doing both the filling 
and the soldering. Fifty women, working 
in the old way, could not keep up with the 
machine. Fifty women cannot be born, 
reared, and put on the labor market for less 
than $150,000, so the statisticians say. 
A bean-canning machine can be put on the 
market for not more than $2000. Two 
thousand dollars’ worth of steel is therefore 
doing the work of $150,000 worth of flesh 
and blood. A woman is worth less asa 
bean-canner than she is as almost anything 
else, while her steel rival can do nothing 
but can beans. It can- glide through the 
mazes of no waltz; it can sit in the moon- 
light with no gentleman; it can be a wife 
to no man, a mother to no child. It can 
do nothing but can beans. And how it 
cans them! More than 6000 cans an hour! 
More than 50,000 cans a day! 

And when they are baked they are baked 
not “as mother used to bake them”—a 
thousand times better. Mother baked 
beans in the same oven in which she baked 
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bread. 


oven was in the 
kitchen stove. 

A modern bean- 
canner would not 
think of baking 


beans in a kitchen 

stove. He uses 

steam, and bakes them 

the same all the way “ 

through. He is not any bet- 

ter than mother, believe me, but 

he knows more about canning beans, and 
has the machinery with which to put his 
knowledge into effect. 

The bean-canning machine works like a 
section boss from County Clare laying track 
on a bonus. The beans, having been 
cleaned to the skin, soaked to the bone, 
and soused with tomato sauce, are fed down 
a metal spout. Then the disturbance 
begins. Such a clattering of cans and 
rattling of steel! Coming apparently from 
nowhere is an endless procession of cans, 
each containing a piece of pork. Auto- 
matically these go on the edge of a metal 
turntable perhaps four feet in diameter. 
The table turns six inches, and stops with 
a jerk just as a can arrives beneath a steel 
bucket that is precisely large enough to 
hold the amount of beans and tomato sauce 
necessary to fill a can. As soon as a can 
is filled the turntable starts with another 
jerk, and brings another can to the proper 
place. A chain belt carrying many steel 
buckets scoops up the beans and fills the 
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cans at the rate 

of 105 a minute. 

Almost two cans 

a second, and 

every one means 

the starting and 

stopping of the turn- 

table, and the bring- 

ing of another steel 

bucket into position by 

the endless chain! And as the 

cans leave the machine, like soldiers 

marching rapidly in single file, a red-hot 

soldering-pot bobs up and down, soldering 

two cans at a time. Within ten minutes 

the cans are packed into enormous steel 

kettles upon which a water-tight top is 

placed; they are then lowered into a heat 

that bakes the beans and sterilizes every- 
thing about them—even the cans. 

I walk as silently as may be through such 

a place as this—and I have walked through 

six. The very magnitude of such opera- 

tions is impressive. The sweep and the 

swing of two or three thousand minds 

united for a single purpose is beautiful. 

The stern inexorability of the drumming, 

chattering machinery is inspiring. But 

there is something beyond and above all 

such considerations as these. It is not 

what one sees anywhere in this world that 

matters. It is only what one feels after he 

has seen that matters. Each time I have 

gone through a great food-producing plant 

I have felt so much more than I have seen 

that the mere visible things seemed barely 
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consequential. They showed me only the 
facts of the present; but through them I felt 
all the facts of the future. 

What matters it that a single machine 
each minute fills with beans more than 
one hundred cans, solders on the tops, and 
passes them hurrying along—if that be all? 
What matters it that some one has pleased 
millions by hitting upon a new way to pre- 
pare an ancient cereal? What matters it 
that bacon and fish are canned and shipped 
where bacon and fish were never shipped 
before? These facts, in themselves, do not 
profoundly matter. They might exist with- 
out greatly altering the main facts of human 
life. What does profoundly matter is 
that this new idea that has come to the 
world is destined both to go on and to go far. 
We who live today see grocers’ shelves filled 
with baked and canned foods, and feel that 
we are beholding the ripe development of 
the idea. The fact is that we have seen 
so little of the idea developed that we 
scarcely know its substance or its magni- 
tude. We are misled by cans and cartons. 
They are not the idea. The idea is co- 
operative cooking and baking—the putting 
out of all but the tiniest fires in individual 
kitchens, and the lighting of enormous fires 
in great laboratories filled with machinery. 

I cannot work out this idea; but I can 
feel it out, as can any one who will point 
his senses toward the multitude and toward 
the future. My impression is that the de- 
velopment of the idea will come not so much 
through the distribution of packed and 
canned goods as through great kitchens 
that will supply meals to millions. 

Gentlemen who are engaged in the in- 
dustries of baking, packing, and canning 
food may say they are not working toward 
such end. What of it? The plans of men 
are fleeting; the needs of the race are eter- 
nal. Women, as a part of the race, need 
rest. Never before was the way open to 
them. Man must eat. They must cook. 
So far as they are concerned, nothing could 
be solved until the cooking problem was 
solved. Now nothing can prevent the so- 
lution of the cooking problem. The day of 
leisure for women may be postponed a little 
by the herding of women into mills and 
factories, but even that will have an end. 
Women are not needed in mills and factories, 
and more and more people are coming to 
realize that fact. 

The future problem of the race will be 
how to use leisure intelligently. It will 
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be the problem of both men and women. 
Man has been certain of ultimate leisure 
since the steam engine came, and brought 
with it machinery to do his work. Woman 
was never sure of leisure until today, when 
machinery has set about relieving her of 
the bulk of her housework. It is perhaps 
best for men and women that leisure has 
not been hurled at them in a lump. Most 
persons to whom leisure comes suddenly 
do not know what to dowithit. But that 
is nothing against leisure. It is against us. 
Our development has been lop-sided. We 
know how to work for a living, but we do 
not know how to work to make living worth 
while. Still less do we know how to play. 
Hedged around the lowliest laborer is a 
certain nobility when he is at work; but 
most of us appear stupid or vicious when 
we have leisure. We do not know what 
to do with it. Lacking imagination, we 
eat, drink, and try to be merry; but we 
make a sad mess of it. We are not merry; 
we are bored. Those who have the sense 
to learn, and the luck to live, eliminate the 
superfluous nourishment and agitate their 
brain-cells. Some of the others meet the 
fate of the patrons of a Broadway lobster- 
palace, who, according to a New York wit, 
accumulate ‘paresis at the top, gout at the 
bottom, and Bright’s disease in the middle.” 
But one and all, until our last breath, 
we praise work as a blessing—and do as little 
of it as possible. We praise work as a 
blessing, though it is a notorious fact that 
no woman ever became great as the result 
of mashing potatoes, nor any man cele- 
brated from the mental nourishment de- 
rived while ironing out patches on an as- 
phalt pavement. We praise work as a 
blessing, and nobody seems to consider the 
dulness of mind that the bulk of the world’s 
work produces. Nobody likens the drudg- 
ing of toil to a hot simoom scorching human 
plants. Nobody hails leisure as the sum- 
mer rain upon which these plants might 
thrive. So prone are we to make a virtue 
out of what has always been a necessity! 
Work, I may add, in the sense in which I 
have used it, is the putting forth of creative 
effort in the endeavor to get a living. The 
intelligent use of leisure might, and probably 
would, mean a tremendously active life. 
But it would not mean activity for sausages 
and baked potatoes. It would mean such 


activity as woman might prefer when the 
preparation of food by machinery outside 
her house left her free to follow her desires. 
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May Iverson—erstwhile convent-school girl, now full-fledged reporter of the New York 
Searchlight—plunges into the primitive in this, her latest assignment and most dra- 


matic adventure. 


The newspaper-woman, like the good soldier, is her chief’s to com- 


mand, so when the editor-in-chief says: ‘‘Go to the Virginia mountains and find out 


about the family feuds of the Morans and the Tyrrells,” she goes. 


It is a strange 


experience for a young woman, but the plucky “Iverson kid” gets the ‘“‘story”’ she is 
after —and another one more thrilling than even the Searchlight could have hoped for. 
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The Last of the Morans 


N my right rose a jagged wall of 
rock, hundreds of feet high and 
bare of vegetation save for a few 
dwarfed and wind-swept pines. 

On my left gaped the wide mouth of what 
seemed to be a bottomless ravine. Between 
the two was a ledge not more than six feet 
wide, along which “Jef’son Davis,” my 
mountain horse, was slowly and thought- 
fully making his difficult way. Occasion- 
ally from the pit’s depths a hawk or turkey- 
buzzard rose, startling me with the flapping 
of its strong wings, and several times the 
feet of “‘Jef’son Davis” dislodged a bit of 
rock which rattled across the ledge, slipped 
over the side, and started on a downward 
journey whose distance I dared not esti- 
mate. 

Fort more than an hour I had not met a 
human being. I had not seen a mountain 
cabin or even a nodding plume of smoke. 
Thad not heard the bark of a dog, the tinkle 
of a cow-bell, nor any other reassuring and 
homely testimony that I was in a world of 
men. Yet I knew that somewhere around 
me must be lurking figures and watchful 
eyes, for I was in the stronghold of the 
Morans and the Tyrrells, and the Morans 
and Tyrrells were on the war-path, and 
therefore incessantly on guard. 

This journey through the Virginia moun- 
tains to ‘‘ write up family feuds” was the re- 
sult of an inspiration recently experienced 
by Colonel Cartwell, editor-in-chief of the 
New York Searchlight. He was sure I could 
uncover “good dramatic stuff”’ there. 

“They’re potting at each other every 
minute down there,” he explained to me 


when he sent me off on the assignment. 
“Give their time to it. Morans and Tyrrells 
are the worst. Tyrrell’s killed six Morans. 
Get his story before the Morans get him. 
See? And find out what it’s all about, 
anyway.” 

According to the map I had made that 
morning under the direction of the post- 
master of Jayne’s Crossroads, I knew I 
must be even now within a mile of the 
cabin of the Morans. 

“°Tain’t healthy travelin’ fo’ men,” that 
gentleman had volunteered languidly, “but 
I reckon a lady’s safe’ nuff, ’specially ef yo’ 
leave the jou’ney to the hawse. ‘Jef’son 
Davis,’ he knows ev’ry inch of that thar 
trail. All yo’ got t’ do is t’ give ‘Jef’son’ 
his haid.”’ 

“‘Jef’son Davis”’ was having his head, and 
he had thus far been true to his trust. Ata 
certain point on the trail I was to look for 
huge boulders in a strange position, with a 
big and lonely cedar standing guard near 
them. At the right of this cedar was an 
almost hidden trail, which, followed for 
twenty minutes, would lead me to the 
Moran cabin. I was not to be alarmed 
if a bullet whispered its sinister message in 
my ear. To kill women was no part ofthe 
Moran traditions, and a fatality to. me 
would be a regrettable incident, due wholly, 
if it occurred at all, to the impulsive nature 
of Samuel Tyrrell, who had formed the care- 
less habit of firing at moving objects without 
pausing to discover what they were. It was 
because of this eccentricity, I gathered, that 
the sympathy of the mountain people lay 
largely with Moran—who, moreover, though 
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At last I began to talk to him, and after several false starts he was able to respond, sprawling opposite 
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to me on the big settle while I told him of New York, and answered his extraordinary questions. 
the cabin, or of the bullets that had whispered the failure of their mission in the boy's ears 
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both men were the last of their respective 
lines, was a boy of twenty-two, while Tyr- 
rell was well on in middle life. 

I rode slowly along the trail, which, clear 
in the high-lights of the noonday sun, was 
now widening and turning to the right. The 
ravine appeared to be growing more shal- 
low. Flashes of red haw and scarlet dog- 
wood began to leap out at me from the 
edges. Presently, beyond the turn, I dis- 
covered the boulders, silhouetted sharply 
against the soft October sky. Near them 
was the lonely cedar, and after twice passing 
it I found the side trail, and rode peacefully 
down its dim corridor. 

There was nothing to mark the Moran 
home, and that, too, I almost passed before 
I noticed it, a strongly built log-cabin, 
backed against the side of a hill, and com- 
manding from its three barred windows the 
approaches on every side. As I rode up, 
the door opened and an old woman in a 
homespun dress stood before me. Her 
shoulders sagged under the burden of 
seventy-five years, but the flame of an un- 
conquerable spirit burned in the keen black 
eyes set bead-like in her withered little 
brown face. This, I knew, was Betsy 
Moran, who had helped to bury her hus- 
band, four sons, and a grandson, all killed 
by the Tyrrells, and who was said finally to 
have seized a gun herself and added at least 
one Tyrrell to the row in the family burial- 
lot. 

“How do you do?” I asked cheerfully. 
“May I come in and rest for a few mo- 
ments?” 

Her face did not soften, nor did she 
speak, but there was neither suspicion nor 
fear in her steady regard; it held merely a 
dispassionate curiosity. I slipped from the 
back of “Jef’son Davis” and hesitated, 
looking around for a post or tree to tie him 
to, and the old woman, stirred to a quick in- 
stinct of hospitality, looked uncertainly be- 
hind her into the cabin. At the same in- 
stant a young giant appeared behind her, 
pushed her lightly to one side, and strode 
toward me with a nod of greeting. Then, 
taking the bridle-rein from my hand, and 
still in silence, he led the horse away. Evi- 
dently the Morans were not a talkative 
family. 

Wholly forgetting the old woman, I 
stared after him. Here, obviously, was 
young “Shep,”’ the last of the Morans; and 
from the top of his curly black hair to the 
boot-soles, six feet two inches below it, he 
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looked extremely well able to take care of 
himself. He was powerfully built, and he 
moved with the natural grace of the superb 
young animal he was. He wore a rough, 
homespun blue shirt, open at the neck, and 
a pair of corduroy trousers tucked into high 
boots. From the swing of his back as he 
strode off with “Jef’son Davis,” I should 
hardly have been surprised to see him 
throw that weary animal across his mighty 
shoulders. 

When he had disappeared I walked 
thoughtfully to the cabin door, meeting 
again the level gaze of my hostess. A 
sudden gleam in her eyes and a quick lift 
of her white head showed me she had 
caught my unconscious tribute to the 
strength and beauty of the young man, who 
was not only the last of her line, but, ac- 
cording to mountain traditions, the “apple 
of her eye.” 

“Come ’long in,” she said quietly; and 
she added as I crossed her threshold, “‘ Ef 
yo’ rid crost th’ Gap, yo’ mus’ be mi-i-ghty 
ti’ed.”’ 

She pushed a chair in front of the great 
fireplace which filled one side of the cabin, 
and I dropped gladly into it and took off 
my hat, while she bustled about with hos- 
pitable enterprise, heating water and rat- 
tling teacups. Suddenly she disappeared, 
and in another instant I heard the de- 
spairing, final squawk of an unfortunate hen. 
I knew that within the hour it would be 
served to me in a strange dish in which the 
flavors of burnt feathers and of tough, un- 
seasoned meat would struggle for recognition, 
and I sighed. But the great logs burning 
in the old fireplace were good to watch, and 
their warmth was comforting, for the sun 
had suddenly gone behind a cloud and an 
autumn wind had begun to whine around 
the cabin and in the big chimney. 

There were only five pieces of furniture in 
the room—a narrow, home-made wooden 
bed occupying one corner, a large spinning- 
wheel, a pine table, a rough log-settle, and 
the chair in whichIsat. At the right of the 
fireplace a ladder led to a trap-door which 
evidently opened into a low attic—young 
Moran’s quarters, I assumed. Just out- 
side the open door stood a low, flat-topped 
tree-trunk, holding a tin basin full of water; 
a homespun towel on a nail below it testified 
mutely to its past usefulness. While I was 
regarding these, the master of the house re- 
appeared, plunged his black head into the 
basin, flung the water in a spray over his 











face and hands, wiped them on the towel, 
and entered the cabin, ready for dinner. 
His immediate impulse was to attend to the 
fire, and as he approached it, he cast a side 
glance at me, as shy and curious as that of 
some half-tamed creature of the open. 
When he had put on another log, he spoke 
without looking at me, his brown cheeks 
flushing with the effort. 

“Done fed th’ critter,” he announced la- 
conically. 

I thanked him, and mercifully kept my 
eyes on the fire. For a time his remained 
there, too, with occasional darting glances 
at me, which finally, as I seemed unaware of 
them, settled into a steady and close inspec- 
tion. I realized what a strange, new type 
I presented to him—a young woman from 
New York, wearing a riding-habit and rid- 
ing-boots, trim and slim and tailor-made. 
His glance lingered a long time on my hair 
and my hands. There was nothing offen- 
sive about it. At first merely curious, it 
had finally become reflective and friendly. 
At last I began to talk to him, and after 
several false starts he was able to respond, 
sprawling opposite me on the big settle, his 
hands clasped behind his curly head, his 
legs extended toward the fire, while I told 
him of New York, and answered his ex- 
traordinary questions. 

It had seemed somehow fitting that the 
sun should go behind a cloud when I entered 
this tragic home; but for a long time there 
was no intimation in our talk of the other 
shadows that lay over the cabin, of the 
bloody trail that led to it, of the tragic row 
of graves on the hill beside it, or of the bul- 
lets that had whispered the failure of their 
mission in this boy’s ears. We were a 
fairly cheerful company as we drew up to 
the pine table when the old woman an- 
nounced dinner, and even the stoic calm of 
her face relaxed over the story of some of 
my experiences on the trail with “Jef’son 
Davis.” She did the honors of her house a 
little stiffly, but with dignity; and always, 
except when she was thus engaged, her 
black eyes focused on the face of her grand- 
son and clung there, fixed. Her contribu- 
tion to our talk consisted of two eloquent 
sentences: 

“Sometimes we got but’r,”” she remarked 
as we sat down, “sometimes we hain’t. 
T’day we hain’t.” 

We had, however, the expected chicken, 
with corn bread and tea, and in the perfect 
flowering of his hospitality, young “Shep” 
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Moran heaped these high upon my plate, 
and mourned when I refused to devour the 
entire repast. He was chatting now with 
much self-possession, while under his talk 
and his occasional shy but brilliant smile 
his grandmother expanded like a thirsty 
plant receiving water. He had, he told me 
proudly, learned to read, and he owned two 
books—the Bible and some poems by a man 
named Whittier. He knew most of the 
poems “by hea’t.” He had never ridden 
on a railroad train, but he could ride any 
animal that traveled on four legs, and he 
had heard a fiddle played upon during his 
one expedition out into the great world— 
his solitary visit to Jayne’s Crossroads, two 
years before. 

When dinner was over he smoked a clay 
pipe before the fire, and gradually his talk 
grew more intimate. He and his grand- 
mother were going to leave the cabin, he 
said, and live on the other side of the moun- 
tain. A man had offered him a job in some 
coal-mines that were being opened up. But 
he could not go yet—there was something he 
had to do first. The shadow over the cabin 
seemed to deepen as he spoke. I knew 
what he had to do—he had to kill Samuel 
Tyrrell, who had killed his father. His 
uncles, his brother, and Samuel Tyrrell’s 
sons had killed one another. There were 
only himself and Samuel Tyrrell left. 

He turned and looked at me. His whole 
expression had changed—his brow was 
somber, his eyes brooding, his lips drawn 
back from his teeth in an odd, unconscious 
snarl. Quite naturally he took it for 
granted that I knew of him and his feud. 

“Sam Tyrrell, he’d—” he hesitated, then 
added under his breath, as he glanced at 
the old woman moving toward ‘the cup- 
board with her dishes—“he’d even shoot at 
gran ef he ketched ’er on the trail.” 

I rose and put on my hat. Before my 
eyes my mountain demigod had suddenly 
become transformed into a young beast, 
lusting for blood. I felt that I must get 
away from the oppression of the place. He 
made no comment, but picked up his hat 
and went for my horse. When he returned 
he was leading “ Jef’son Davis” and riding 
his own horse, a rough-coated mountain 
animal which, powerful though it was, 
seemed hardly up to the huge bulk astride it. 
With a jerk of his head, he checked my pro- 
test and the little cry that broke from his 
grandmother’s lips. 

“‘T’m jes’ gwine ter th’ bend,” he told her, 
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“*t? pint aout th’ trail 
t’ Clapham’s. She’s 
gwine t’ stay all night 
thar. Look fo’ me 
home fore sundown.” 

The old woman cast 
a quick glance at me, 
then dropped her 
eyes. The fire in 
them seemed to have 
flickered and died out. 
Her steps dragged. 
In an instant she had 
become a feeble, 
apprehensive old 
woman. 

“Don’t you take 
Shep no furder’n th’ 
bend,” she quavered. 
“Will yuh?” 

I met her look 
squarely. “ You may 
be sure I will not,” 
I promised, and we 
rode away. 

Young Moran’s 
horse proved better 
than he looked. With 
the greatest ease and 
lightness he carried 
his rider along the 
trail, a little in ad- 
vance of me where it 
was narrow, and close 
beside me when it 
widened out. As we 
rode, the young man 
became all boy again. 
He knew every moun- 
tain-tree and shrub, 
every late plant that 
raised a brave head 
above the pall of au- 
tumn leaves, every 
bird whose note 
sounded near us or which winged its flight 
above us. He pointed out the bright, yellow 
blossoms of the evening primrose, the burst- 
ing pods of the milkweed, the “purty look” of 
asters, gentian, and white everlasting against 
the somber background of the hills. He was 
delighted when we flushed a covey of quail, 
and at one point he stopped abruptly to 
show me the old swimming-hole which he 
and his brother had used, and on the banks 
of which, he added grimly, his brother had 
been killed by Tyrrell’s oldest son. At this 
memory the shadow fell upon him again, 


A gleam lit up Shep's black eyes. 
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and it was while we were riding on in a si- 
lence broken only by the padded hoof-beats 
of the horses that we heard a shot. Some- 
thing from the underbrush at our right went 
humming past me, clipped a leaf from an 
overhanging bough above my companion’s 
head, and sped onward to its harmless fin- 
ish. Moran’s horse, jerked back on its 
haunches by the rider’s powerful grip on the 
bridle, stopped, trembling. “ Jef’son Davis” 
shied violently, only to be caught and 
steadied by the instantaneous grasp of 
Moran’s right hand. In the same second 








His lips drew back over his teeth in a hideous 
woman sat back suddenly, flinging her lean arms about her head ina 
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movement of wild exultation. 
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wolf-like grin. “He's done daid, gran.” he choked out, “I got im!" The old 
A high cackle of joy broke from her 


the young man himself was transformed 
from the simple, gentle nature-lover of the 
trail to a half-human spirit of hatred and 
revenge. 

“The polecat,” he hissed. 
he is. T’ll git him this time!” With a 
quick swing he turned his horse. ‘Thar’s 
your trail,” he called back over his shoulder. 
“Straight on tuh th’ bend—then go left.” 

He put his horse at a low but sharp in- 
cline on the right, and the animal scrambled 
up it with straining muscles and tearing 
hoofs that sent back a shower of stones and 


“T know whar 
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earth. In another 
moment horse and 
rider were out of 
sight. 

It had all happened 
so suddenly that I 
had felt no fear. 
Now, left alone, it 
seemed incredible 
that it should have 
happened at all. Out- 
wardly, everything 
was as it had been 
a moment before. 
The soft haze of the 
October atmosphere 
still lay over the silent 
hills;; the reassuring 
whirr of crickets was 
in the air. “ Jef’son 
Davis,” happy in the 
comfort of a lax 
bridle, was eagerly 
cropping the leaves 
from an overhanging 
tree branch. Yet 
within pistol shot of 
this spot an assassin 
had crouched. Even 
now, he and his en- 
emy were perhaps 
having their last 
struggle. 

With a _ deep 
breath, I gathered up 
the bridle and rode 
back at full speed 
along the trail over 
which I had come. 
When I drew near 
the Moran cabin I 
checked “Jef’son 
Davis’s” pace and 
proceeded at a gen- 
tle canter. I did not 
wish toalarm Betsy Moran, but the door flew 
open while I was still some distance away, 
and the old woman hurried to meet me. Al- 
most as soon as I had jumped from the sad- 
dle she was beside me, her eyes staring into 
mine with the question she dared not ask. 

“Nothing serious has happened,” I said 
quickly, “but—” As I hesitated, she fin- 
ished the sentence. 

“They’re arfter each othe’?” she said 
dully. “‘They’re shootin’?” 

I nodded. Without another word, she 
turned and entered the cabin. I tethered 
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my horse to a tree and followed her. There 
was nothing of helpless age about her now. 
Instead, there was something horrible in her 
silence, something appalling in the prepara- 
tions she at once began to make. She had 
gone through it all before—many, many 
times. She was ready to go through it 
again whenever the hour struck, and she had 
developed a terrible efficiency. 

She filled the great kettle with water. 
She turned down the covers of the bed. 
From a closet in the wall she brought out 
linen and bandages, a few bottles, and sev- 
eral bundles of herbs, of which she began to 
make some sort of brew. At length she 
came and sat by the fire, crouched over it, 
waiting and listening. Occasionally she rose, 
went to the door, and looked out. Once or 
twice she whimpered a little, but she did 
not speak. 

Darkness came. Several times I rose and 
put fresh logs on the fire. I found and 
lit a candle, to help out the firelight. It 
had become impossible to sit longer in that 
dim room, with its shadows and its memo- 
ries, watching the terrible patience of the 
mountain woman and picturing a dead man, 
or.a wounded one, lying helpless near the 
trail. 

“Can’t I ride somewhere and get some 
one?” I suggested once. 

“No,” the old woman answered curtly. 
Half an hour later she had added, more 
gently, and as if there had been no interval 
between her words: ‘They ain’t no doctor 
in thirty miles. Ef Shep gits home, I kin 
tend t’ him.” 

It was after ten o’clock before we heard a 
sound outside. I jumped to my feet, but 
the old woman was before me. Hurrying 
to the door, she flung it wide, and, shielding 
the candle with her hand, peered out into 
the blackness. Then, with a little cry, she 
handed the candle to me and ran forward. 
In the darkness something was crawling to- 
ward us, something that stumbled and rose 
and stumbled again. It collapsed just as 
it reached us, and fell near the threshold. 

Some way, together, we dragged the last 
of the Morans into his home, and closed the 
door between him and his mountain world. 
His great body seemed to fill the cabin as it 
lay upon the floor, the arms and legs sprawl- 
ing in incredible helplessness, the boots and 
trousers covered with mud, the blue shirt 
torn and blood-stained. Seizing one of her 
bottles, the old woman forced some of its 
contents between the boy’s teeth, and he 
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opened his eyes. For a moment he stared 
at her, at me, and around the cabin, dim in 
the flickering light of logs and candle. 
Then a gleam lit up his black eyes. His 
lips drew back over his teeth in a hideous, 
wolf-like grin. 

“He’s done daid, gran,” he choked out. 
“T got ’im!” 

The old woman, who had been bending 
above him, dropped the bottle and sat back 
suddenly, flinging her lean arms above her 
head in a movement of wild exultation. A 
high cackle of joy broke from her. Then, 
remembering his need, she bent over him 
again and tried to force him to take more of 
the liquor; but he frowned it away, his 
stiff tongue seeking to form words. 

“T—watched—him—die,” he finally 
articulated, ‘“‘’fo’—ever—I—tho’t—o’— 
home!” 

He closed his eyes and lapsed into uncon- 
sciousness. The old woman rocked above 
him. 

“He’s daid,” she crooned. 
daid, daid!” 

For a moment I thought it was her 
grandson she meant, but I saw that she was 
continuing her ministrations, accompanying 
them with this reassurance to those deaf 
ears. For a long time the hideous lullaby 
went on, while she washed the wound in the 
boy’s breast and checked its flow of blood, 
bandaging it as skilfully as any surgeon could 
havedone the work. She let me help her now 
—keeping cold compresses on his hot head, 
for he was moaning with pain and fever, 
and giving him from time to time the medi- 
cine she had brewed. We could not move 
his great body, but we made him as comfort- 
able as we could on the floor, and worked 
over him there while the night wore on, and 
the cries of prowling animals came to us 
from the mountainside. 

Toward dawn the fever subsided. The 
boy’s high color faded, and he hardly 
seemed to breathe. In my inexperience I 
was not sure whether these were good or bad 
signs, and I had no indication from Betsy 
Moran, whose face never changed as she 
hung above him. At sunrise she rose and 
went to the door, motioning to me to accom- 
pany her. There, following the direction 
indicated by her pointing, shaking old fin- 
ger, I saw on the side of the hill, at the left 
of the cabin, six low mounds marked by six 
great boulders. For a long time the moun- 


“He’s daid, 


tain woman looked at them in silence. 
Then she turned to me. 











“He’s daid,” she 


whispered, witha - ose 
kind of fierce delight. EZ 


“Tyrrell’s daid. . = 
Here’s the e-end.” A \| \Z 

She leaned 
against the jamb 
of the door, star- 
ing up at the row 
of mounds defined 
against the desolate 
mountain by the first 
clear rays of the sun. 
A light breeze lifted the 
loose locks of her white hair 
and blew them about her face. 
In her eyes shone the 
wild exultation that 
had burned there / 
the night before, // 
when her boy had - / 
gasped out his 
message. 

“Mrs. Moran,” I 
asked quietly, “how 
many Tyrrell graves 
are there?” She 
answered me som- 
berly, almost ab- 
sently. “Five,” 
she said. Then,on 
a sudden memory, 
her shriveled arm 
went up in a gesture 
of triumph. “Six!” 
she corrected herself exultantly. 
“Be six in th’ Tyrrell lot t’morrer.” 

Six in the Tyrrell lot tomorrow. 
Six in the Moran lot today—perhaps 
seven there tomorrow. Andwhy? Un- 
consciously I uttered the word aloud, 
and the hills seemed to fling back the ironic 
question. Beside me the old woman stirred, 
thinking I was speaking to her. As if the 
words had touched a hidden spring, her con- 
fidence gushed forth, and as she talked she 
lifted her hands and began to twist into the 
tiny knob of hair at the back of her head 
the white locks that blew about her eyes. 

‘°Twas fo’ty yeahs back,” she said at 
last, almost to herself. ‘Come Christmas, 
hit’s fo’ty yeahs back. Er yearlin’ o’ ourn 
had tooken up with neighbor cattle, an’ 
Tyrrell, he done claimed hit. They was al- 
ways polecats, th’ Tyrrells. Words come 
o’ that, an’ licks follered clost. At las’ 
Tyrrell, he shot Amos—my man. ’Twa’n’t 
long ’fo’ Jep, my oldest, Shep’s father, he 
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killed Tyrrell. That’s th’ sta’t of it. Now 
we’ve come t’ th’ e-end,” she finished, and 
drew along breath. “‘He’s daid—Tyrrell’s 
daid. Shep, he seen ’um die.” 

She led the way back into the cabin, and 
stopped at the foot of the ladder. “Go up 
thar,” she said, almost gently. ‘“‘Git some 
sleep. I reckon yer perished fo’ it.” 

I protested, but in vain. It finally be- 
came plain that for some reason she wished 
to be rid of me. She brought me a cup of 
some dark liquid and urged me to drink it. 
It was not tempting in appearance or flavor, 
but I drank it down. Then, as she still 
waited, I ascended the ladder and found 
myself in Shep’s room—a tiny. attic, its 
rafters hung with drying herbs, its pallet on 
the floor surprisingly clean, its one narrow 
window covering the Tyrrell trail. I had 
not expected to sleep, but I did—slept while 
the day mounted to high noon and waned 
to a gorgeous autumnal sunset. 

I was awakened by the sound of hoof- 
beats, of men’s voices, of many steps on the 
floor of the room below. For an instant I 
lay in puzzled silence, staring at the rafters 
above my head. Then, as memory awak- 
ened in its turn, I rose hurriedly and began 
to dress, my fingers shaking with excitement 
and nervousness. I understood the mean- 
ing of those pawing hoofs, of those heavy 
steps and rough voices, and as I dressed, I 
listened. But all I caught was the tramp 
of feet, the scrape of furniture dragged 
across the floor, the whinnying of horses, 
impatient in the rising evening wind. Once 
I heard the old woman’s voice, but I could 
distinguish only the word “sheriff.” Soon 
I heard the heavy steps pass out of the 
house, and the creak and rattle of saddles 
and bridles as the visitors mounted their 
horses and rode away. They went slowly. 
They had arranged, I assumed, some sort of 
litter for the wounded man. In the room 
below there was absolutely no sound. 

For a moment I hesitated. How could I[ 
go down and face that stricken old creature 
to whom life had just given this final turn of 
its relentless screw? Then, very slowly, I 
descended the ladder, my back to the room, 
afraid to move my eyes for fear of the scene 
they might rest upon. It was not until I 
stood on the cabin floor that I dared to look 
around me. 

The living-room was swept and in perfect 
order. The last reflection of the setting 
sun lay in a brilliant line across its immacu- 
late floor. The door was open, affording 
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a view of the long trail, along which the 
horsemen could be seen, riding slowly in 
single file. The kettle hung on the crane, 
the table was set for supper, and in the cen- 
ter of this peaceful scene my hostess sat 
alone, knitting a blue yarn sock. 

Slowly she looked up at me. “Ef yo’ 
slep’ well,” she said quietly, “mou’t be 
yer ready t’ eat?” 

She rose, laid down the blue sock, and 
began to move about the room. Speech- 
less, I stared at her. I had thought the 
night before that, coming from her, no evi- 
dence of self-control could surprise me. 
But this uncanny poise filled me with a sort 
of awe. I dared not even ask a question. 
She had erected between us the barrier of 
her primitive dignity, her terrible courage. 

She placed the chair at the table, and in 
silence Isat down. She poured tea for me, 
and cut a wedge of corn bread, but I could 
noteat. After afew moments I gave up the 
effort, rose, and took my hat from the nail 
on which it hung. She watched me as I 
drew on my gloves. The action seemed to 
recall something to her. 

“Shep,” she said casually, “he had t’ 
borry yo’ critter. Ye’ll git it back soon’s he 
kin send it.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, startled. “But— 
but was he able to ride—with his wound?” 

She looked at me, her eyes showing the 
scorn of the primitive woman for such 
softness. ‘Lordy! Hawseback’s same ’s a 
cradle to Shep,” she muttered. 

I drew a deep breath. 

“They rode very slowly,” I said. “I 
hope it won’t hurt him. Good-by,” and I 
held out my hand. “T’ll walk to Clap- 
ham’s. I know the way.” 

She put her hand in mine. In her eyes 
danced a sudden light, half mocking, half 
ecstatic. “Shep, he got off ’bout sun-up,” 
she drawled. ‘‘Fo’ty mile along he wuz, 
’fo’ ever sheriff come a-nigh this place!” 

I could not speak, but something, I 
know, flashed in my face and was reflected 
in hers. For a moment longer her wrinkled 
old hand lay still in mine. ‘She seemed loath 
to withdrawit, anxious tosaymore. Perhaps 
she was recalling the long vigil of the night, 
when we two had worked together over the 
unconscious form of the last of the Morans. 
But her vocabulary offered her nothing with 
which to clothe those naked hours. 

“‘Good-by,” she repeated. And she end- 
ed primly: “I wish yo’ well, miss. I 
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sho’ly hev inj’yed yo’ comp’ny! 
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Death in a Mask 


HOW ACETANILID MASQUERADES IN AN ORANGE DOMINO 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


Patent medicines to right of us, patent medicines to left of us, patent medicines inside of 


us—patent medicines for everything! 
good word for “‘ simple faith.” 


Tennyson once wrote a poem in which he spoke a 
He could not have had in mind the same brand of faith 


that leads us to believe the preposterous claims of the manufacturers of cure-alls, though 


that faith is exceedingly simple. 


under the sun—-pinning our faith on the labels. 
somebody unknown to us is selling for profit. 
The curse of most of them is in just that—they give a false sense of 


are converted to drugs. 


security. Others contain dangerous ingredients. 
those known as headache remedies, for a headache is from nerves, and these 
Read the following article, even if you do lose a little of your faith—in drugs. 


the nerves. 


HE following news item appeared 
recently in the Pittsburgh Gazette- 
Times—which also carried ad- 
vertisements of fifty-seven varie- 

ties of patent medicines: 


PATENT DRUG VENDER FINED 


Altoona, Pa., Dec. 13. Finding his three-year- 
old daughter munching quinin pills, a sample box 
of which had been left by an agent, C. J. Webb 
notified the police. Frank E. Port assumed the 
responsibility, as the samples were distributed under 
his direction. Mayor Walker fined Port $10 in 
compliance with a city ordinance which prohibits 
the free distribution of patent medicines. 


I take off my hat to Altoona. There 
may be other places where similar restric- 
tions are in force, but they have not 
been brought to my notice, and Washing- 
ton, the capital of the nation, is not one of 
them. 

Not long ago, at a drug-store only a few 
blocks from the Capitol, where sit our law- 
makers, a woman gave away to all custom- 
ers a package containing one of the head- 
ache-powders known by the misleading 
name of Orangeine. These powders con- 
tain 2.4 grains of acetanilid, 1 grain of 





We dose ourselves and our children with everything 


We feel a pain, and take something that 
The “‘ something ” deadens the pain, and we 


Particularly objectionable in this class are 
“cures” deaden 


baking-soda, 0.6 of a grain of caffein, and 
I grain of a homeopathic trituration of 
blueflag, mandrake, and nux vomica. This 
list of ingredients is given on the envelope 
containing the powder, it is true, but what 
does the average man, woman, or child 
know of acetanilid? The natural inference 
would be that it is a substance derived from 
the orange; yet after naming the product 
“Orangeine,” putting it up in an orange- 
colored cover with a circular disk to repre- 
sent an orange, the label coyly confesses 
that the powder “contains no orange deriva- 
tive.” Thereto hangs a tale. 

The selling of a package decorated in 
yellow under the name of Orangeine, and 
consisting of nearly half its weight of a 
deadly drug—namely, acetanilid—appealed | 
to me as a typical example of deceit, and 
an imminent threat of danger. For this 
reason I endeavored, when chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, to have the makers 
and sellers of so-called Orangeine haled 
before the United States Court. As was 
frequently the case in these instances, my 
plans miscarried. My colleagues on the 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection—hap- 
pily now only an unfragrant memory, 
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though its works remain—suggested to the 
manufacturers and dealers that they could 
avoid all difficulty by placing upon the 
label the phrase, “Contains no orange 
derivative.” Through this loophole the 
company escaped prosecution, and now they 
are pushing the 
sale of this dan- 
gerous drug by 
offering it free 
to every incom- 
ing customer of 
the drug-store. 

When I called 
the attention 
of the Board 
of Commis- 
sioners of the 
District of Co- 
lumbia to the 
fact that this 
dangerous drug 
was being given 
away, I received the follow- 
ing discouraging reply: 

“The Commissioners di- 
rected me to inform you that 
this matter has been inves- 
tigated by officials of the 
health and police depart- 
ments, and that no viola- 
tion of the law was dis- 



































TIRED MEN AND TIRED 
. WOMEN. 


A 

Perhaps the most frequent every-dav 
usefulness for “Orangeine” is found in the 
power of reviving, normally aud health- 


fully, from ical or mental fatigue. 7 
The effect of one “Orangeine” Powder, 
36 
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ITS ACTION AND HUMA N 
- RESULTS. 


Twelve years of medical 
ten years of varied public Ag Sale 
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buy, and these unusual efforts may be a 
last despairing attempt to increase trade. At 
any rate, the free distribution of such deadly 
remedies is an even worse threat to life than 
their sale. For aught I know, these pack- 
ages may be given to children, and might 
produce 
fatal effects. 
The book- 
let that ac- 
companies 
this free 
gift is full 
of the most 
mislead- 
ing state- 
ments con- 
cerning the 
effect of the 
powders. 
They not 
only make 
you well; 
they “keep you well.” 
“Seven well-known reme- 
dies are contained in one 
perfect prescription. They 
correct the cause, and pre- 
vent serious sickness.” This 
is exactly what they do not 


do. The acetanilid “dopes” 

you into temporary insensibility 

to pain, while na- 

ture is endeavoring 

to restore normal 

tongue, or in ear conditions. The 


drug is not cura- 
tive, though it may 
have its legitimate 
use as arelief, when 
used scientifically 
by a physician, the 


The “getting something for nothing” habit is so widespread that demonstrators find 
no difficulty in giving away annually millions of packages of drugs—many of 
them habit-forming and deadly—you can almost always get a sample of Orangeine 


dosage being care- 
fully controlled. 















closed as the result of said investigations.” 

In another drug-store the windows were for 
a week ablaze with a mass of great, yellow 
packages which did not carry even a state- 
ment of the fact that the product so ad- 
vertised contained this deadly drug. These 
giant cartons, marked “‘Orangeine,”’ do not 
contain any of the material. They are 
simply for a window display. Evidently 
something is happening to the Orangeine 
trade. The people, warned as they have 
been against the dangers of these headache- 
powders, are, perhaps, becoming slow to 





A moment’s 
serious thought would tell any one that no 
combination of materials could be a cure 
for all the ills enumerated in this yellow 
literature. ; 

“Tt stops headache and other pain,” 
and “almost invariably prevents seasick- 
ness and car-sickness,” so we read. It is 
recommended for hay-fever and asthma. 
It is to be taken in cases of brain-fag and 
biliousness. It is a specific for colds, 
catarrh, and grippe. For these purposes, 


a teaspoonful of powder in a teacup of hot 
water or hot lemonade is to be taken at 





bedtime. Diarrhoea and dysmenorrhcea 
yield at once to its seductive influences. 
Dyspepsia is put to rout. Indigestion, 
which, apparently, is a different disease 
from dyspepsia, is also immediately relieved. 
Influenza, which possibly is another name 
for grippe and colds, is cured at once. In- 
somnia is easily disposed of—if the patient 
would only take enough of it he would easily 
fall into an endless slumber. Neuralgia is 
treated the same as headache. Rheuma- 
tism and sciatica fall like grass before the 
sharpened scythe, et cetera. The claims 
made for this dangerous compound, and 
the facts concerning it, are so utterly at 
variance that it is worth while to put them 
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side by side. 


The Claims 


Four or five Orange- 
ine powders every day 
are usually sufficient 
[for gradually restoring 
healthful conditions in 
cases of rheumatism and 
sciatica] and will in no 
way interfere with any 
other remedy the patient 
may desire to take. In 
this application Orange- 
ine has dispensed with 
the necessity of using 
injurious opiates, which 
demoralize the nervous 
system. 


Dr. Aikman, the in- 
ventor of Orangeine, 
“Ts a living illustration 
of Orangeine’s up-build- 
ing power; also its 
purely beneficial results 
without active effect.” 
He says, ‘I size up Or- 
angeine’s human action 
as follows: Through 
its combined agencies, 
so perfectly balanced, 
Orangeine absolutely re- 
stores the nervous sys- 
tem, and thus acts with 
nature to eliminate 
cause of pain or ailment, 
and secure __ perfect 
health.” 


The Facts 


Five powders would 
contain twelve grains 
of acetanilid. Death 
has occurred from a 
five-grain dose, and the 
substance is not en- 
tirely eliminated by the 
kidneys for about 
twenty-four hours. It 
is incompatible with 
alkaline bromides and 
iodides, phenol, potas- 
sium, and sodium hy- 
droxides, and other ma- 
terials which might well 
be taken at the same 
time. 


Neither acetanilid nor 
any of the products 
present could have any 
up-building power what- 
ever, except in the nega- 
tive sense that they 
offer a temporary relief 
from pain. As to its 
“purely beneficial re- 
sults,” the following is 
quoted from ‘Gould’s 
Cyclopedia of Medicine 
and Surgery”: 

“Acetanilid habit is 
occasionally observed 
from the use of ‘head- 
ache powders,’ the chief 
ingredient of which is 
acetanilid. The  vic- 
tims present albumin- 
uria, circulatory dis- 
turbances, as blue mu- 
cous membranes, weak 
irregular heart, and 


edema (swelling) of feet 
and ankles, in conjunc- 
tion with a total loss of 
moral sense.” 








does 
not expect 
death to re- 
sult from “just a 
headache,” but it may if one depends 

for a cure upon remedies con- 
taining dangerous quantities of acet- 
anilid. Behind fair promises is of- 
ten hidden an agent of the undertaker 










“ Acetanilid distinctly 
increases the suscepti- 
bility of a patient to 
cold, and for this reason 
it should not be used 
for the relief of neural- 
gic or other pain, before 
leaving the house in 
cold weather if it can 
be avoided.” Hare's 
Practical Therapeutics. 


For colds, neuralgia, 
et cetera. 


If taken four times, 
this would give a daily 
dose of nine and six- 
tenths grains of acetan- 
ilid. Untoward symp- 
toms from  acetanilid 
have been produced 
when doses of from three 
to ten grains were given. 


To treat catarrhal 
conditions, take an Or- 
angeine powder every 
four hours during the 
day for about one week. 
(Same directions for 
asthma.) 


In addition to these plainly misleading 
statements, Orangeine is especially recom- 
mended for children. For infants under 
one year, one Orangeine powder is to be 
dissolved in twenty-four teaspoonfuls of 
water, and one or two teaspoonfuls given 
at a time. For children from one to ten 
years of age, from one-eighth to one-half 
of a powder is to be dissolved on the 
tongue. A nice use to make of a heart- 
depressant, habit-forming drug of no 
curative value! 

While this article was in preparation 
the following appeal was received from a 
correspondent: 
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The enclosed package was left at my front door 
and opened by my little three-year-old boy. What 
can I do about it? Last year it was headache- 
tablets thrown into our screen-door, and a baby 
creeping on the floor. Must I endure all this? 


The enclosure referred to is a package 
of green-and-yellow literature, singing the 
praises of Hall’s Cascara Bromide Quinine, 
and containing four of the pellets as a 
sample. “No better medicine known for 
headache.” “Unsurpassed for colds, 
coughs, catarrh, bronchitis, and la grippe.”’ 
“Wechallenge you tofinda more perfect all- 
around family medicine.” Now, one might 
take cascara and quinin with profit under 
some conditions, but when combined with 
the bromide, and advertised as a cure-all 
to be “carried in the pocket and swallowed 
when needed,” it becomes a menace. There 
are no “all-around family medicines” any 
more. We know now that all drugging is 
a choice of evils, and that it must be care- 
fully controlled in order that more harm 
than good shall not result. A laxative, 
a dose of quinin, and a bromide, make a 
fine confection for a three-year-old boy, and 
the acetanilid powder, which he escaped 
the year before, would have been even 
more disastrous. The federal law cannot 
touch this matter; it rests with the states. 
Are the state food-and-drug commissioners 
going to do anything to stop this dangerous 
practice of throwing around samples of 
drugs, or must the housekeepers and moth- 
ers continue to “endure all this”? 

Practically all alleged headache remedies 
are of the same nature, and are dangerous 
and deceptive. Orangeine is not the only 


one, but it is a typical example, merchan- 
dised in an especially dangerous and mis- 
leading way. Bromo-seltzer, Antikamnia, 
Shac, Kohler’s Antidote, Harper’s Head- 
ache Remedy, the whole family of headache 
cures, depend upon acetanilid, or some 
related drug, for their effect. 


The use of 


Death in a Mask 





such drugs temporarily, under the advice of 
a physician, when their administration is 
carefully controlled, may be permissible; 
their promiscuous use by the public is 


both unprofitable and dangerous. We have 
laws which prohibit the carrying of con- 
cealed weapons, yet we permit a dangerous 
drug, that may stop the action of the heart 
as surely as a bullet, to be given away under 
the guise of a citrus fruit—and even thrown 
freely into our houses or about the streets. 

For fear some one without a specific 
ailment might escape, ‘‘tired men and tired 
women” are urged to revive themselves 
by dosing with acetanilid, instead of ‘by 
taking proper rest, recreation, and food. 
“Perhaps the most frequent every-day use- 
fulness of Orangeine is found in the power 
of reviving, normally and healthfully, from 
physical and mental fatigue.”’ Heaven for- 
bid! Such “daily dosing” is debilitating, 
abnormal, and health destroying. More 
specific advice for undermining the health 
could not be imagined. Live, eat, and sleep, 
or fail to sleep, under the most unhygienic 
conditions possible, then dose, dose, dose 
the tired nerves with a dangerous drug, 
suffer the unescapable reaction, and do it 
over again. 

What we need is a revival led by some 
medical Billy Sunday, who is as intimately 
acquainted with the ways of the patent- 
medicine devil as the famous evangelist 
is with the machinations of Satan. Such 
pandering to the Demon of the Mercenary 
Exploitation of Suffering Humanity is one 
of the greatest moral and physical threats 
of the day. Mayor Walker, of Altoona, 
should have made the fine ten hundred dol- 
lars instead of ten, with at least a year in 
jail. The Pittsburgh Gazette-Times is to 
be praised for carrying a news item so de- 
pressing to the prosperity of its fifty-seven 
different advertisers cf “sure cures” for 
everything! 





Not even children are safe from acetanilid-laden concoctions. 
thrown into rooms where children are playing on the floor. 





Free samples of headache~powders are often 
The “liberty” denied by a law for- 
bidding this would not be worth making much of a fuss about 
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A political reward—that is very coors what the health-officer's appointment is today in most of our 





cities. 


The public health is too important to be thus fettered. Take the health-officer out of politics 


The Work of a Municipal 
Health-Bureau 


HERE is an encouraging increase 
in interest among the people of 
our cities regarding length of life 
and freedom from disease. The 

charge has frequently been made that the 
people of big cities think of nothing but the 
dollar. The accumulation of wealth and 
its expenditure have been ascribed as the 
only reasons for existence. It is not 2 
strange thing that in great centers of ex- 
change the mercenary spirit should be domi- 
nant. The really strange thing is that the 
thirst for wealth should be so pronounced as 
to cause people to forget the instinct of life. 
Every physician will testify that hundreds 
and thousands of city people die annually 
as a result of the quest of gold. 

The object of a health-bureau, in a city is 
to protect human life, extend it,:and free it, 
in so far as possible, from the shackles which 
render it ineffective. A bureau for this pur- 
pose, it seems to me, can reach its maximum 
efficiency only when it is divorced entirely 
from politics. Unfortunately, in most cities, 
the Commissioner of Health has been more 
or less politically appointed. I believe the 
records show that with each change in the 
office of mayor of New York, a new health- 
officer has come to the fore. There is no 


reason, of course, why a health-officer, se- 
lected for political purposes, should not be 
Presumably the 


an efficient administrator. 





heaith-officer is selected on account of his 
ability and skill, as wellas for his party affili- 
ations. The crucial fault is not here. It is 
in the environment in which the health- 
officer has to work. When this becomes 
essentially a political environment, even an 
efficient and enthusiastic official must neces- 
sarily fail. 

The first requisite, in my mind, to secure 
the best administration of health activities 
is the taking of the health-office out of the 
class of political rewards. The collabora- 
tion of competent and honest assistants is of 
the greatest importance, to secure efficiency. 
This is a day when the political atmosphere 
is charged with graft and corruption. Al- 
lowing that these charges are exaggerated, 
it seems to me that there can be no doubt 
of the fact that there is some basis for their 
existence. As long as there is any taint 
of this kind upon the administration of a 
health-official, his usefulness is necessarily 
restricted. On this account, all the officials 
connected with the office should be selected 
by the strictest civil-service rules, and solely 
for their efficiency and honesty. The ten- 
ure of such officials should not depend upon 
political changes, but should be synchronous 
with efficient service and good behavior. 
The temptation to yield to graft, with such a 
class of assistants, is reduced to a minimum. 

There are three lines of activity in which 
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a municipal health-officer will find his most 


useful work. In the first place, precau- 
tions against infectious diseases are of prime 
significance. A great many of the diseases 
to which the inhabitants of cities succumb 
are the result of direct contact with the ex- 
citing cause. Among such diseases may be 
mentioned tuberculosis, smallpox, measles, 
typhoid-fever, and diphtheria. The isola- 
tion and continued segregation of centers of 
infection are of supreme importance. Un- 
less the health-officer is supported by public 
opinion he cannot enforce the quarantine 
against these diseases. Particularly should 
he guard the public schools against infec- 
tions of this kind. One case of diphtheria 
admitted into a public school may cause 
hundreds of attacks, and many deaths. 
Many parents seriously object to restrictions 
of thiskind. They see no reason why their 
children should be vaccinated. They would 
resent having a child sent home from school 
because of a sore throat. In fact, every 
effort which a conscientious health-officer 
makes toward the prevention of disease 
meets with more or less opposition. Business 
men will protest against the publication of 
the fact that a contagious or epidemic dis- 
ease exists. They protest against the quar- 
antine, because it restricts trade. For the 
sake of making a few dollars, they would 
open wide the gates to a general spread of 
infection. The public press owes to the citi- 


zens of every city a rigid support of ali 
measures taken by the health-officer for the 
prevention, isolation, and segregation of 
communicable diseases. 

Thesecond great line of work of the health- 
Cleanli- 


officer lies in public sanitation. 
ness is one of the aven- 
ues to godliness in so far 

as disease is concerned. | 
The back yard is prob- 
ably more important, 
from the disease point 
of view, than the 
front yard. The 
kitchen and the 
cellar, 
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hotel and the restaurant, but of the private 
house, should be kept clean, sanitary, and 
free of any possibility of infection. Clean 
streets, properly warmed but not over- 
warmed houses, and good air to breathe are 
matters which should appeal to the health- 
officer. The cleanliness of food-products 
exposed for sale, the garments of butchers 
and grocers, the condition of delivery- 
wagons, are all matters to which the health- 
officer should give special attention. 

The third line of activity, last but not 
least in the list, is the control of the food and 
drug supply. A city cannot be healthy 
where dirty milk is dispensed, where stale 
goods are placed on sale, where rotten veg- 
etables and disease-tainted meats are of- 
fered to the consumer. In my opinion the 
control of the food and drug supply is equal, 
if not superior, in importance to that of any 
other line of activity to which the health- 
officer may devote himself. Too often the 
importance of this control is belittled. 
There are sanitarians who sneer at efforts to 
purify and improve the food supply, as they 
do at the efforts to ventilate the sleeping- 
room. The health-officer who neglects this 
branch of his duties cannot expect to dis- 
charge the full measure of his obligations to 
the community. The larger the city, the 
greater the importance of the control. Foods 
are brought over long distances. Even milk, 
the most sensitive of all foods to bad treat- 
ment, is often brought hundreds of miles. 
The control of the temperatures of cars 
carrying such perishable supplies is, there- 
fore, of extreme importance. 

Good nutrition lies at the very basis of 
human life and human health. The well- 

. nourished man or child may resist 
; infection from a communicable dis- 
| ease. The ideal health-officer of a 
city will, therefore, devote a 
large part of his time and 
activity to food control. 

He will steel his heart 

against the appeals of 

those who furnish ques- 
tionable supplies, and 
will insist upon pure, 
wholesome, 
and pala- 
ta8te 


Good health demands pure food. The health-officer who keeps faith with the people will insist that 


exposed food-products be kept clean 














Many mothers object when a child is 
sent home from school because of a 
slight “sore throat,” forgetting that an 
epidemic of diphtheria may be caused 

by such a “trifle” 
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Carbohydrates 


NDER this term are included all 
foods built upon the type of 
starch and sugar. There are as 
many different kinds of starches as 

there are plants that produce them. On 
the contrary, the number of sugars used for 
food purposes is somewhat limited. In ad- 
dition to starch and sugar, there are certain 
celluloses which are slightly digestible in 
the human stomach, and also are largely di- 
gested in the stomachs of ruminant animals. 


Starches 


The starches differ from one another 
chiefly in physical structure and in their 
ability to resist the action of digestive fer- 
ments. All starches in their pure state look 
alike to the eye, but each one reveals a pe- 
culiar structure under the microscope. We 
may assume that all the principal starches 
used for food differ little in digestive prop- 
erties, and that their physical differences, 
which consist chiefly in the size of the gran- 
ules and in their shape, are of little conse- 
quence. Among the common starches in 
which the granules are large, that of the 
potato is the most important. Its granules 
are oval in shape, containing no sharp an- 
gles, and are marked with a cross when 
viewed with polarized light. Among the 


smallest of the starch granules are those of 
Indian corn (maize), which, though small 
and of angular shape, are also marked with 
a definite cross under polarized light. Wheat 
starch resembles potato in shape, but the 
granules are very much smaller. Only the 





expert microscopist is able to distinguish 
with certainty many of the varieties of 
starch. 

All starches have one common chemical 
property. If a granule of starch is boiled 
with a little water so as to make a thin paste, 
cooled, and treated with a drop of dilute 
solution of iodin, an intensely blue color is 
produced. The starches form the principal 
bulk of carbohydrate foods. From 60 to 
70 per cent. of the wheat grain, from 65 to 
75 per cent. of the grain of Indian corn, and 
from 70 to 80 per cent. of the grains of rice, 
consist of starch. All cereal grains are com- 
posed chiefly of starch. Among the vege- 
tables, the potato is the representative 
starch-producer, having a little over 20 per 
cent. of solid matter, of which approxi- 
mately 18 per cent. consists of starch. Con- 
siderable amounts of starch are found also 
in peas and beans, in carrots and radishes, 
and in many other foods. In fact, there is 
scarcely any of the vegetable foods which 
does not contain a notable percentage of 
this substance. The artichoke, the variety 
which yields edible tubers, contains a large 
percentage of a carbohydrate known as in- 
ulin which is similar to starch in its nutritive 
value, but of quite a different character 
chemically. The percentage of inulin in 
the artichoke is about the same as the per- 
centage of starch in the potato. 


Sugars 


Closely allied to starch from a nutritive 
point of view, but quite different in physi- 
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cal and chemical qualities, is sugar, which, 
next to starch, is the most important of the 
carbohydrate foods. The term “sugar,” 
when used without qualification, indicates 
the ordinary sugar used upon the table. 
This particular kind of sugar is known to 
the chemist as sucrose, or cane-sugar. It 
is found universally in plant life, and repre- 
sents probably the first product of growth. 
The physiologists have shown that sugars 
are produced under the influence of chloro- 
phyl, the green coloring-matter of the leaf, 
by combining with water the carbon dioxid 
which exists in the airand the soil, the prod- 
uct of this union being, in its final evolu- 
tion, sugar. Subsequently this sugar is 
translated to various parts of the plant, 
where it is either stored as sugar or con- 
verted into starch or cellulose (woody fiber). 
Sugar, therefore, may be regarded as the 
dominant factor of plant life, although 
cereals have only a small quantity of it, 
varying from 1 to 3 per cent. 

The sugar-cane and the sugar-beet are 
the chief sources of commercial! sugar, al- 
though small quantities are made commer- 
cially from the sap of the maple and the sap 
of the sugar-palm. The citizens of the 
United States annually consume about 
eighty pounds per head of commercial sugar. 
This does not include a large quantity which 
is consumed in ordinary foods. It would 
be safe to say that the average citizen of the 
United States uses up, in some form or 
other, from one-third to one-half of a 
pound of sugar per day. This is not all 
consumed directly, but in the form of spe- 
cial kinds of foods, such as preserves, jellies, 
jams, confectionery, cakes,etc. With sugar 
at five cents a pound, each individual in the 
United States would spend about four dol- 
lars for commercial sugar per year, making 
the annual charge for this purpose to the 
people of the United States something near 
four hundred millions of dollars. 

Besides its pleasant taste, sugar has all 
the food-value of starch, while it is more 
readily prepared for assimilation than 
starch because of its natural solubility in 
water. Sugar, however, is not used as 
such by the tissues. Before becoming 
available for fuel in the body, or for fat- 
building purposes, it is resolved into two 
related forms, which are known in common 
language as dextrose and levulose. These 
terms indicate that when these sugars are 
submitted to examination by polarized 
light, the dextrose turns the plane of polar- 
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ization to the right and the levulose to the 
left. In a state of health these two sugars 
are assimilated and burned with equal fa- 
cility. In certain disorders of health, as, 
for instance, those which induce diabetes, 
the dextrose is less readily burned, and by 
reason of escaping the process of combus- 
tion, is excreted in the urine. Even in these 
cases, however, the levulose is either burned 
in the tissues of.the body or converted by 
some biological process into dextrose, so 
that levulose is rarely found as a urinary 
excretion. . 


Foods Rich in Sugar 


Among the natural foods which contain 
notable quantities of sugar may be men- 
tioned the following: beets, sweet potatoes, 
turnips, radishes, carrots, and other root 
crops. Indeed, all the common vegetable 
foods consumed by man contain notable 
quantities of sugar. The sugar-beet yields 
from to to 18 per cent., and the sweet po- 
tato has from 4 to 7 percent. The natural 
food richest in sugar content, however, is 
honey. Nearly all the solid content of 
honey is composed of sugars: namely, lev- 
ulose and dextrose in practically equal 
proportions, in which are usually mixed 
small quantities of ordinary sugar. Honey 
is the type of natural sugar foods. Pre- 
pared foods which are largely sugars in- 
clude, besides the ordinary sugar of com- 
merce, molasses, syrups of all kinds, and 
confections. Among the confections are 
included the sugar cakes of various kinds, 
which are such a common component of 
desserts, and candies of every description. 


Nutritive Properties 


The carbohydrates, constituting as they 
do practically two-thirds or more of all 
human foods, are of special interest in all 
studies of nutrition. The principal func- 
tion of the carbohydrates is the production 
of heat and energy. They are burned in 
the tissues of the body, in the normal func- 
tioning thereof, to carbon dioxid and water. 
They are largely removed from the body 
through the lungs, and in so far as the 
water is concerned, to a large extent through 
the skin and kidneys. In the process of 
respiration, the air containing pure oxygen 
is introduced into the blood through the 
lungs. In the capillary tissues of the body 
the oxygen which is carried into the blood 
burns, among other things, the carbohy- 
drates, and the carbon dioxid and water 

















produced are carried away by the veins and 
returned to the lungs for elimination. The 
greater part of the heat and energy of the 
human body is therefore due to the com- 
bustion of carbohydrates. 

The carbohydrates also take part in 
tissue-building. Especially is it believed by 
physiologists that a considerable part of the 
fatty tissues of the body are synthesized to 
a certain extent from the carbohydrates 
of the food. While biologic change is diffi- 
cult to demonstrate, the above fact has 
been accepted as a rule by the physiologists 
for a number of years. The carbohydrates 
have also a third function. They modify 
profoundly the processes of digestion of other 
foods, especially of the protein foods, and play 
a most important réle in the general econ- 
omy of life. They also spare the consump- 
tion of the nitrogenous tissues of the body. 


Preliminary Changes 


All the carbohydrates ingested with the 
food undergo certain preliminary changes in 
the digestive tract. In the first place, the 
sugar is changed into dextrose and levulose, 
or, to use a common expression, it is in- 
verted. This change takes place under the 
action of certain sugar-splitting enzymes, 
which are allied in character to those that 
attack starch. By reason of its high de- 
gree of solubility, sugar rapidly enters the 
circulation when taken into the stomach. 
It is therefore a food product which gives 
almost immediately the raw materials nec- 
essary to the living processes. A person 
who is suffering from physical fatigue re- 
ceives a very 
prompt sup- 
ply of ener- 
gy from the 
eating of su- 
gar. Heavy 
physical 
burdens 
may be 
carried 
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No matter how “spick and span™ 
the front lawns look, the public 
health is not safe if there are back 
yards such as this in your town. 
Private rights must cease where 
the general welfare is at stake 






Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 
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and great work performed for a limited 
time from the strength and energy derived 
from the consumption of large quantities of 
this food product. 

Starches which are insoluble in water 
undergo a more profound change. This 
change commences at the very beginning 
of digestion, namely, during the process of 
mastication. The saliva contains an en- 
zyme known as ptyalin, which has the prop- 
erty of acting upon starch, making it solu- 
ble and converting it into sugar. - When the 
food is swallowed, the acidity of the stom- 
ach juices hinders for a time the action of 
the starch-splitting enzyme, which does not 
give its maximum activity except in a 
slightly alkaline solution. When stomach 
digestion is completed and the food enters 
the small intestine, it meets with alkaline 
media, and the enzymes secreted, especially 
by the pancreas, rapidly complete the reso- 
lution of the starch into soluble products 
suitable for assimilation. From this it is 
seen that the process of carbohydrate di- 
gestion, in the ordinary sense of that term, 
begins in the mouth, is hindered or sus- 
pended to some extent in the stomach, and 
regains its activity in the small intestine. 


Quantities of Carbohydrates 


The amount of carbohydrate required 
as a food is regulated to a certain extent by 
the quantity of fat which the food contains. 
As the quantity of fat increases, the neces- 
sity for large quantities of carbohydrates 
diminishes. In other words, carbohydrates 
and fats are to a certain extent comple- 
mentary in the 
digestive process. 
Assuming that 
the daily dietary 
should contain 
three thou- 
sand calor- 
ies, it is 
evident 
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that over half of this amount will be de- 
rived, as a rule, from carbohydrates. 

Of the ordinary foods the carbohydrates 
have the minimum heat-producing power, 
less than half that possessed by an equal 
weight of fat. If complete combustion is 
secured, the carbohydrates are also dis- 
tinctly inferior in heat-producing properties 
to the proteins, in the proportion of about 
4to5%4. Ashas already been said, however, 
the proteins are not completely burned in 
the process of digestion, and hence the car- 
bohydrates and the proteins are about equal 
in respect of the amount of heat which they 





The Baking-Powder Question 


yield to the human body. A kilogram of 
carbohydrate will yield four thousand 
calories. 

The ordinary individual, however, does 
not require a kilogram of dry food per 
day, but about 750 grams. Of this quanti- 
ty, as a rule, about 450 grams will be carbo- 
hydrates. In other words, about one pound 
of dry carbohydrates per day and approx- 
imately one-half pound of dry protein and 
fat will make the ordinary diet of an indi- 
vidual weighing 150 pounds. It is thus 
seen that in regard to weight, carbohydrate 
is the leading factor in nutrition. 


The Baking-Powder Question 


situation is well set forth in the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter from a 
Goop HovusEKEEPING subscriber: 


eee acuteness of the baking-powder 


The only thing which puzzles me, and I dare say 
ninety-nine per cent. of the rest of the laity, is that 
when we have read both sides of the question we can- 
not tell “‘where we are at”! You will observe that 
each advertiser claims that his own baking powder 
is the best and only healthful kind, while that made 
by the other fellow is solemnly pronounced deadly 
poison. In the meantime the public must use bak- 
ing powder of some kind—and how are we ordinary 
mortals, who have no means of finding out the 
truth, to judge which kind of baking powder is 
going to eat up our kidneys and make soap of our 
stomachs, and which is going to make us “ live hap- 
pily ever after’’? 


The above letter contained an advertise- 
ment of the Calumet Baking Powder Com- 
pany, which in portentous letters warned 
people that cream of tartar “drugs your 
food. Used in baking powder, it deposits 
Rochelle salts in your cooking. Calumet 
leaves no Rochelle salts or other harmful 
residue.”” What the proprietors of cream 
of tartar baking powder say about an alum 
baking powder is even more terrifying and 
accusing. 

The same correspondent sends an adver- 
tisement of Royal Baking Powder which 
states that it does not contain ‘alum, 
ammonia, or lime, and is absolutely pure.” 
The information is also given out that “the 
market is full of low-grade powders, mostly 
made from burnt alum and phosphatic [sic] 
acid.” It seems a pity that so useful and 
convenient an article as a baking powder 
should be made the theme of such calum- 
nious contrasts. 





As a matter of fact, all baking powders 
leave residues in the food. The alum bak- 
ing powders leave a residue consisting of 
Glauber’s salts (sulphate of soda) and alu- 
minum hydrate. The cream of tartar bak- 
ing powders leave a residue of the tartrate 
of soda and potash, Rochelle salts. The 
phosphoric baking powders leave a re- 
sidue of phosphate of lime and _ soda. 
“You pays your money, and you takes 
your choice.” 

According to my own personal view, the 
continual ingestion of bread containing ex- 
cessive quantities of mineral ingredients of 
any of the kinds mentioned above is not 
desirable. Of the three kinds of salts which 
are left in the bread, there is little choice be- 
tween those produced by the cream of tar- 
tar and phosphoric acid brands. The resi- 
due of the alum baking powders I believe to 
be more objectionable than that of the 
others. I class the baking powders in the 
following order: cream of tartar powders, 
phosphoric acid powders, alum powders. 

Ever since I can remember, though, this 
frenzied contest of denunciation and asser- 
tion among the different brands of baking 
powders has waged unceasingly. It is not 
much to the credit of baking powders 
that their chief basis of advertising has 
heretofore consisted in mud-slinging. 

My advice to housekeepers is to use as 
little baking powder as possible. Serve 
unleavened bread, or that which is leavened 
with yeast. The man who will invent a 
pure carbon dioxide in a compressed form 
which can be liberated in bread without 
leaving any residue, will be a benefactor 
of the race. 
























WHAT 


IS FEMINISM ?. 












AS the question reached 
your home town yet? 
If it has not, it soon 
will. And if the people 
in your home town are 
like the people in mine, 
the answers will be 

various and sundry—as many different an- 

swers probably as there are people. 

“Femi-what?” your average citizen will 
venture. “Feminism? Something about 
women, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s the woman’s movement’—‘“It’s 
the furthering of the interests of women”— 
“Tt’s the revolt of the women”—‘‘It’s the 
assertion of woman’s right to individual 
development ’”’—‘“‘It’s the doctrine of free- 
dom for women”—‘ It’s woman’s struggle 
for the liberation of her personality ””— 

The suggestions have crowded one on the 
heels of the other so rapidly, and so dog- 
matically, during this 
early part of the twen- 
tieth century, that the 
onlooker may be forgiven 
for deciding that there 
are as many definitions of 
feminism as there are 
feminists. Yet what dis- 
tinguishes the contribu- 
tion of the times on the 
subject is the really syn- 
thetic effort back of all 
the definitions, the effort 
to get “the woman ques- 
tion” assembled on a 
broader base than any 
from which it has as yet 
been projected. 
Higher education for 
women, economic 
Opportunity for 
women, rights of 
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person and _ property 
for women, political 
enfranchisement 
for women—all begin 
to be placed as parts 
of something greater, 
vaster. And for this 
something we seek the larger term. 
Whether or not we have found it in 
feminism is still an open question. Some 
draw back because, they say, it means too 
much. Some don’t like it because, they 
say, it doesn’t mean enough. Some want 
the woman question to stay concentrated 
upon suffrage. Some fear to have the 
woman question fitted with a name, how- 
ever expansive, seeing in any name impend- 
ing organization, a creed to swear by, hard- 
and-fast rules to go by, when what is de- 
sired is the open mind, ready and willing 
to abide by the individual’s development. 
It is perhaps as well 
to note at the outset 
the current confusion 
as to the relation be- 
tween woman suffrage 
and feminism. To fem- 
inists suffrage may, or 
may not, be one of the 
many fences which must 
come down as woman 
pushes upward and on- 
ward in individual devel- 
opment. Being an anti- 
suffragist by no means 
opposes one to far-reach- 
ing feministic conviction 
as to the individual de- 
velopment of wom- 
en. Some of the 
ablest workers for 
the cause of women 
that I have ever 
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met in this country are anti-suffragists. 
One of the men who was working hardest 
yesterday to secure higher education for 
women is working hardest today to keep 
them away from the ballot-box. Dora 
Marsden, the most professedly individ- 
ualistic woman in England today, the 
most relentless in her jeers and jibes at 
the spiritual subjection of women, is 
harshly, sneeringly anti-suffrage. So is 
individualistic Emma Goldman in this 
country. On the other hand, being a suf- 
fragist by no means implies being a feminist. 
Being a suffragist may mean being only 
enough of a woman to keep up with only 
that part of the woman question which 
concerns itself only with woman’s political 
enfranchisement. 

One fact that stands out above all vaga- 
ries of conviction and all quibbles of lan- 
guage, however, is the feministic insistence 
upon the development of the individual. 
To be sure, this insistence is by no means 
limited to the woman question; it manifests 
itself in association with the man question, 
the question of education, the children 
question. Routineism is falling into gen- 
eral disrepute. In art, in philosophy, in 
business, the twentieth-century demand is 
for the man who “thinks for himself.” 
Even in pedagogy, most encumbered of all 
departments of progress, there is a sleep- 
heavy effort to unwind the red tape that 
binds the minds of the teachers. And, 
thanks in huge part to Montessori, the 
very little children are no longer so univer- 
sally required to duplicate and reduplicate 
a set pattern of childhood, but are allowed 
to flower up into themselves. 

But men as individuals, children as in- 
dividuals, individualistic art and philosophy 
and pedagogy, seem not half so staggering 
to tradition as the idea of women as indi- 
viduals. ‘‘Woman for the sake of man,” 
“woman for the sake of the children,” 
“woman for the sake of the community,” 
yes; but woman for her own sake seems 
even yet not only too much of a luxury, 
but too much of a menace to a civilization 
long used to regard woman not as herself, 
but only in relation to somebody else—as 
somebody’s mother, wife, sister, daughter. 

That explains why, as feminism is put 
forward as the doctrine of the self-develop- 
ment of woman, you may be met by the 
insistence that this self-development must 
be shown to mean racial development. 
Quite frequently this insistence makes the 
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rigorous pronouncement, “ Racial, or noth- 
ing!”’ Now, isn’t that a little like telling 
the poet that he must not write poetry 
unless his poems are to serve the cause of 
prohibition, or child-welfare, or some other 
cause fine in itself, but hardly the be-all 
and end-all of poetry? 

Again, still advocating feminism for its 
potency in the self-development of women, 
you may be met with the other insistence: 
“Why, it’s perfectly plain that feminism 
is headed toward the good of the race. All 
the women have got to come to it, whether 
they want to or not.” 

Feminism can show justification for 
taking issue with both insistences. At no 
other angle of attack on the preconceived 
idea does the new faith more urgently hurl 
itself than at that historic regard of woman 
as mererace-agent. Now, it just so happens 
that in no other way does it more auto- 
matically assert its own racial import, for 
never was there so unracial a tenet as that 
which held women as consecrate, not to 
living, but to passing on life. It is only 
by living that one is fit to pass on life. 

To the other insistence, that if feminism 
can be proved racially benign women must 
bow to it, willy-nilly, feminists may oppose 
the argument that every woman who knows 
much knows that the matter of developing 
herself, as an individual is mainly an inside 
matter, a spiritual introduction to herself. 
The social hope must rest with the indi- 
vidual development being self-sought with 
each and every woman. To attempt to 
herd women into a woman’s movement for 
the race’s sake, a movement bounded and 
defined by set purpose from the very start- 
off, would be to keep on treating women like 
sheep—and the race like a stepchild. 

Does not feminism’s call to women ring 
the clearer for thesurer faith? ‘‘ Knowyour- 
selves! Be yourselves! Use yourselves!” 
comes the call. And if there is in it not 
a tremor of doubt but that the knowing, the 
being, and the using will add to life’s com- 
plement in the large, there is in it, too, not 
a shadow of prejudgment of the impending 
discoveries. 

As for that question of seeming conflict 
between feminism, woman’s cause, and the 
cause of society and the race, it is entitled 
to—and it gets from all the feminists I 
know—the most earnest consideration. 
But again, it is not exclusively a woman 
question. Ever since human beings began 
to be human beings their minds and their 

















(C) JESSIE TARBOX BEALS 


Feminism does not seem to be anything to be afraid of 
when you get Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale's defini- 
tion of it—nor does it when you see how she demon- 
strates her theory. She is a popular lecturer, and in the 
care of her home and children meets every requirement 
that could be imposed by the most ardent believer that 
the “home is the place for women.” Home is the place 
for women—to improve by bringing into it every modern idea‘ that increases its efficiency. Feminism 
means for Mrs. Hale merely adapting herself to the twentieth century—work and babies 
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conscie .ces have been engaged with that 
same question. And though today’s crisis 
is unusually sharp, because of woman’s 
active involvement in it, it is not to be for- 
gotten that never before were there so 
maty men stirred to their inmost being, 
frayed and frazzled in their inmost souls, 
between the compulsion toward individu- 
alistic expression and their so-named “social 
sense.” 

It is unfair to accuse the times of any 
lack of faith and conscience on this score. 
More ardently than ever before both men 
and women cry for the truth. More intel- 
ligently than ever before they insist ypon 
the best. Less stupidly than ever before 
they reject what does not promise growth; 
and more indefatigably than ever before 
they seek, in growth, the right answer to 
that seeming irreconcilability between in- 
dividual right and social right. 

“‘Seeming,”’ because there is no such irrec- 
oncilability. There can be none, in the 
ultimate. There can be, for instance, no 
social efficiency without individual effi- 
ciency, no harm to the individual without 
harm to society, the group. If by social 
compulsions—precedent, law, opinion, rule 
—we suppress in a person something that 
would enrich his living capacity, we sup- 
press something that would enrich the group 
by just so much. Harm the mothers, and 
you harm the children; harm the present, 
and you harm the future. 

All this is so axiomatic that your “race- 
minded” person will admit it off-handedly, 
will say, “‘ Yes, that’s so” —and turn around 
in his tracks to argue that the “race ques- 
tion must always have precedence over the 
woman question.” 

Meantime, from the other horn of the 
dilemma, the individualist may be shouting 
that woman’s individual development must 
go on “at whatever cost to society.”” Why 
fiddle on a chimerical contingency? Cost 
to society is cost to the individual. You 
can’t develop your muscles at a cost to your 
constitutional well-being without sequential 
cost to your muscles. 

The individualist may be motived by 
an intense sense of individualistic right, 
which he recognizes as stopping with the 
bare fact that he is an individual. He 
won’t let you call him “social-minded.” 
He flies out at the term. He fights every 
foot of the way to keep you from reading 
social ends into individual being, doing, 
growing. He flaunts society. He calls 
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society harsh names—Liar! Hypo- 
crite!’”—and, in his turbulence, may over- 
look the fact that the individual’s relations 
to society—his need of others, their de- 
pendence and love, their help, the conven- 
ience of being able to buy butter and eggs 
from them, the stimulus of trying to impose 
ideas upon them—is a demandant, irresistible 
part of the individual: in a word, that social 
relations are implicit in individuality. 

It is to accommodate the pull between 
the individual and “the others” that society 
is “organized”’ and social relations are estab- 
lished. And what will bear special scrutiny is 
the contention that when we organize society 
we don’t detach, break off, something from 
our individuality to turn over to the group. 
On the contrary, we play out into the group 
some of our thought, some of our power 
of control, some of our aspiration, some of 
our love, some of our fear; and back from 
the group plays the effect of the thought, 
power of control, aspiration, love, and fear 
of the others into us. That bond is no 
dead thing. It is vibrantly alive, alive 
for its contact with us, alive for its con- 
tact with the group. As individuals we 
don’t really want to escape it. To escape 
it would be to escape part of our individ- 
uality. What, as individuals, we may try 
to escape from in organized society is not 
the inherently social part, but the organiza- 
tion part, the rules that we make in the 
effort to get good team work. Rules 
don’t grow. But thought grows, and aspi- 
ration grows, and love and power of control 
grow, and fear lessens, with individual 
growth. And to get room for their growth 
the individual may have to war with an 
outgrown rule, a “social custom,” “the 
established precedent”; may have to get 
under the crust of conventional thought 
and shove, until some of “the others” 
join him, the crust cracks, and society en 
masse shoulders on through. 

That is what happened when individ- 
ualistic women laid aside the yashmak and 
emerged from the harem, in defiance of 
law and custom. That is what happened 
when women made way into the medical 
profession, with “public sentiment” still 
so hostile to them that a woman doctor 
was denied a house in which to live while 
practising her profession. That is what is 
happening today when women insist upon 
the vote. It is what will happen tomorrow, 
when women will have pushed on still 
farther in their endless “march up.” 
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Yesterday it was immoral not to be in 
a harem; today it is immoral to be in one. 
Yesterday women couldn’t study medicine 
in England; today England is offering 
special inducements to women to tempt 
them into work in 
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“Young woman,” I insist, “divided be- 
tween two sets of impulses, you cast in 
your lot with the more dominant. In 
spite of a great urge toward one line of 
conduct, you elect another line of conduct. 

Why? It’s your 





the medical service 
among the purdah 
women of India. 
Yesterday women 
couldn’t vote any- 
where; today the 
Democratic party of 
these United States 
of America is hegin- 
ning to take note 
that by tomorrow 
they will be voting 
everywhere. The 
crust of conven- 
tional conviction is, 
therefore, not the 
important thing in 
the relation of the 
individual woman 
to society. She can 
and does change 
that crust. The im- 
portant thing is that 
the individual 
woman herself 
shows, by her own 
relations to “the 
others,” that those 
relations are a part 
“of her.” 

To indicate how 
this may work out 
in the case of wo- . 

Blanche Bates translates it in 


man bent upon be- work for the cause of women— 
ing “an individual,” work which, while devoted, in no 


way interferes with her three 


take the case of a other lines of activity—as mother, 
young woman who aaa 
“sacrifices” her life to her father and 
mother. They are getting old. They voice 
and look a constant need of her. Her 
town recognizes her as a martyr. She 
herself shows unutterable sadness when she 
speaks of her thwarted desire to go out into 
the world and use her rich talent for life 
on its own account. 

“But why don’t you go?” I ask. “Ma 
and pa don’t tie you to the bedpost, do 
they?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t,” she answers. “I 
couldn’t leave them. What? Break their 
hearts? It would be worse even than this— 
no, no, I couldn’t do that.” 


* 
Gee? 







































*“Feminism,”’ says 
Ellen Glasgow. **is a revolt from 
pretense of being—it is, at its 
best and worst, a struggle for 
the liberation of personality” 


greater inclination, 
that’s why. You 
have a right to fol- 
low it, but have you 
a right to feel like 
a martyr in follow- 
ing it?” 

Another woman I 
know is an artist, a 
real artist. She is 
also a mother. Time 
and again she is im- 
pelled to break away 
from the daily illus- 
tration stint that 
brings in the bread 
and jam for Sally 
and Dickie, and go 
“dream -chasing,” 
as she calls it. I 
have seen her face 
pinch up until she 

looked like a 
little wan ghost 
of herself in 
the sharpness 
of the struggle 
with the art- 
ist’s dream, 
beckoning 
her on to 
the free, 
far, spacy 
places where one 
paints, not for gold, 
but for sheer joy of 
painting. 
Suppose you ask her why she doesn’t 
link up with the dream. Go on, you 
needn’t be afraid. 

“And leave my Dickie and Sally?” she 
groans; “not me!” 

It is nonsense not to recognize this 
feeling of hers toward Dickie and Sally as 
part of her individuality, and a bigger part 
than her feeling for her artist’s dream. If 
there is “‘sacrifice’’ here, it is the sacrifice 
of what she cares less for to what she cares 
more for. 

“Oh!” cries the individual, “how I want 
my life for my very own! Free from the 
trammels, the cut-and-dried ways of other 
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people’s lives. It isn’t, necessarily, that 
I’ll steal, or murder, or break the seventh 
commandment, or do extreme violence to 
any of the others. But just to live life 
on my own—just to have my fling!”’ 

“Why don’t you take it?” 

“Oh, a fellow doesn’t get away from his 
feeling that he is involved with the others, 
his feeling that he doesn’t want to cut him- 
self adrift.” 

His feeling, mind you, and a bigger feel- 
ing, as it happens, than his feeling for his 
fling. And so it goes, up and down the 
line, the capitulation of one part of the 
individual to a bigger and more compelling 
part. 

Perhaps the most short-sighted of all 
interferences with life’s possibilities is 
consequent upon the assumption that a 
human being’s social impulses, his hang- 
together-with-the-others impulses, are not 
a part of his individuality. It would 
not matter so much if attitude of mind 
were not so surely reflected in both indi- 
vidual and social efficiency. But for the 
individual woman to work under the con- 
viction that she is “‘ sacrificed to the others,” 
or that her claims as an individual are 
forcefully subordinated to those of “the 
others,”’ instead of with a clear vision of her 
own dual involvement and elective powers, 
is for her to restrict her own spirit’s free- 
dom at the expense of the social. Spiritual 


freedom evolves out of consciousness of 
powers possessed, sense of self and opportun- 
ity, and it is only out of spiritual freedom 











the demand arose 


Colony. 


out of the wilderness.” 


them until she sailed to marry him? 


instalment. 
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The Days of Romance 


are not dead, nor is a good love story any less appreciated now than it was before 
and was satisfied—for stories that were “true to life.” For 
that matter, any love story is true to life, for lovers are ever doing the most 
unexpected things—just as Redemption Langmead ran away from home to keep 
from marrying Melicent Waynflete, almost the prettiest girl in the. Massachusetts 
Never having seen the maid, perhaps he was only standing on his rights 
in refusing to be bound by his father’s promise to her father. 
same token he was a little hasty in calling her a “tawny squaw, come a-whooping 
But how was he to know, when an ocean rolled between 
What he did when he found out you 
will know when you get about ten minutes from the end of a new short serial 
by Beulah Marie Dix which begins in the June issue. 
note in magazine fiction—and you have only thirty days to wait for the first 





that the whole individual evolves, bringing 
the social along with him. 

Most conclusive of all arguments that 
the individual does carry the social within 
him is that found in the inter-association 
of the dominant characteristics of the times. 
Never was there so individualistic a day; 
never so many people, women like men, bent 
on self-expression, bent on arriving at truth 
in their own way—and never was the in- 
dividual so deeply and humanely concerned 
for his brother; never was there so general 
a recognition of the interdependence and 
coming amalgamation of ‘the masses” and 
“the classes”; never such sturdy growth, 
and blossoming beauty of the social. 

So, not to have faith in the benignity of 
individual development is not to have faith 
in life itself. And that is why, from the 
viewpoint of many feminists, any detach- 
ment of the woman question from the com- 
munal question, in order to voice that well- 
known reminder of woman’s well-known 
duty to the well-known human race, is not 
merely meddlesome but illogical. What 
is an integral part of woman can be trusted 
to give an account of itself in the self- 
development of woman. Is it not, in fact, 
continuously giving an account of itself, 
with woman on every hand today, both as 
home-mother and as world-mother, showing 
that she takes her racial and social involve- 
ment along with herself; that she can’t help 
so taking it, can’t do well by herself with- 
out doing well by the whole world? 

Is not that a law of her individuality? 





Of course, by the 








It is a most refreshing 
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will be more ready to catch more diseases. 


Hon. Fly approach, little imagining. Now and occasionally he stop and rubb his mittens together so they 
Still I await. 





Of suddenly I arise uply, silently like eels 


drinking milk. And then. Swatts! By this warfare I broke considerable flies and other dishes 


Hashimura Togo Swats the Fly 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


To Editor Good Housekeeper Magazine, noble 
editor who make fly-chasing delightful among 
national sports. 


EAR SIR:— Last Wedsday mid- 
night p. m. were historical date 
when I bade sad kiss-a-by to em- 
ployment from home of Mrs. K. 

W. Pumphrey, North Bourbon, Ky. This 
were too bad accident from my helplessness. 

When I enter this sweethearted home 
Hon. Mrs. Pumphrey say me, ‘‘Togo,”’ she 
relate, ‘I am most particular about flies.”’ 

““T am sure you must raise some delicious 
varieties of these live stock,” I collapse 
for chivalry. 

“O not to do!” she renig hashly. “I 
would sooner have a tiger in my home than 
a fly.” 

_“A tiger might be more noisy,” I nego- 
tiate. 





“A tiger merely contains six claws in his 
feet,” she snagger, ‘while a fly got 10,000 
scratchers each containing 10,000,000 germs. 
From this you can estimate.” 

I attemp to do so until fatigued. 

“From national science report arranged 
by boss doctor of John Hopsmith University 
I learn considerable valuable diseases which 
come from flies. Asthma, miasma, phan- 
tasma, connection of the menbranes, loss of 
memory, worms (hook, book & ring), hydro- 
phobia, anglophobia, colic, bibliography, and 
jaw-lock. All these are brought to homes 
from footprints of this poisonous bird.” 

“They should not be permitted to fly,” 
I abhor. 

“Tt is not when they fly they are harmful. 
They do the damage when they land,” she 
tell. 

“In this they are similar to aeroplanes,” 
I snuggest. 
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“Perhapsly!”’ she combust. “At any 
rates, I give you instructions. Whenever 
you see a fly, track him to his hole and shoe 
him at once.” 

“Only horse-flies can be shoed,” I de- 
terminate. 

She could not assimilate this reply I said. 

“Whenever I see flies,” she say further- 
more, ‘‘I shodder, not so much for self & 
husband as for dearie Baby Alexander, who 
are endanger.” 

“Expect me to fear nothing including 
flies,” I narrate cruelly like a Samurai. 

Mr. Editor, when housewifely lady got 
fears for something she got it even when it 
are not there. I once did kitchen labor for 
one lady who imagine tramps was some- 
where all time. When grocer arrive with 
order expression, she holla, “Tramp!”’ till 
he say otherwise. She yall, “Tramp!” when 
welcoming book-agent peddle-man come. 
One day gentleman in very tired-looking 
clothes arrive up to door. She screech, 
“Tramp!” and quench him with hose-water. 
“T am preacher,” he yellup. “I thought 
you was tramp,” she oblige. “At my 
salary I should be,” he negotiate while 
walking awayward. 

Thusly it were with Hon. Mrs. Pumphrey 
about flies. Each morning she examine fly- 
paper lovingly like mariners studying charts. 

“How much flies we caught this a. m., 
Togo?” she ask it. 

“Six,” Isayit. “Five house and onebutter.”’ 

“Unloosen Hon. Butterfly,” she dement. 
“We should not punish nature’s lovely in- 
sex because of sins of others.” 

So I grabb that lovely insex and attemp 
remove him from his sticky toes. But 
when I done so he turn meanly and bit me 
on thumb with hot end of his poison tail. 

“That butterfly are a wasp!” I lecture 
amid Japanese word curse. 

“Wasps does little harm,” she say sweet- 
ishly. 

“What little they does can be noticed 
immediately,” I snarrel. 

And so onwards. 

After 2) days of continuous flymanship 
I become extremely skilful in murder. 
My ears became very bright by listening 
for flies. At distance of 66 ft. I could hear 
Hon. Fly walking up windows. Then was 
time for me. My eyebrows containing 
gunpowder expression peculiar to Bwana 
‘Lumbo, I hide behind curtain-shade with 
cruel hand containing swat-stick. Hon. Fly 
approach, little imagining. Now and occa- 
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sionally he stop and rubb his mittens to- 
gether so they will be more ready to catch 
more diseases. Still I await. Of suddenly 
I arise uply, silently like eels drinking milk. 
And then. Swatts!!! 

By this warfare I broke considerable flies 
and other dishes. 

Hon. Pumphrey, husband, come home 
saying scorn about flies. 

“What are so fatalistic about this bugs all 
of a suddenly?” he ask it. ‘In childhood of 
youth I was affectionately acquainted with 
flies. While enjoying cradle-ride of infancy, 
flies was allowed to buzz round my head like 
angel whispers. And yet I live.” 

“Man who talk like that never had any 
infancy,”’ snagger Hon. Mrs. with peev. 

“Tf folks in this neighborhood could pay 
less attention to screen door and more to 
window-lock there would be less burglary,” 
he otter. “6 homes has been burgalized 
while everybody was busy snubbing flies.” 

He remove one enlarged coltish revolver 
filled with bullets and lay him doggishly on 
table. ; 

“Ol!!!” This from Hon. Mrs. 

“While you are executing flies I shall 
mutilate burglars,” he narrate with militia 
voice. “And let us see who gets it first.” 

“Kindly not to point him this way while 
doing so,” elocute Hon. Mrs. Madam look- 
ing calm but nervus. 

Another weeks go by and I am very much 
embossed in my work. Once in occasion- 
ally Hon. Fly come walking into home on 
deceptive wings, yet I pursue. Sometime I 
make masher motion with broom & impale 
him flat against wall. Other time I allure 
him gently with tow] so he flop to fly-paper 
where his feetsteps becomes glue. 

Once Hon. Fly alight downward on Baby 
Alexander nose, shaking his cruel feet, in- 
tending to leave 10,000 symptoms. Spank! 
I capitulate that insex by stroking Hon. 
Baby on head with apron. Yet he cry 
without thanks for my bravery. 

At lastly that house were so scarce of 
flies you could not find him without adver- 
tising. All day, while not sweeping other 
rugs, I search back & forthly with cruel fly- 
spank. Yet never a buzz was there. Such 
was accomplishment of my great science. 

Night of Wedsday approach up. When 
dinner-eat was accomplished and dish-wash 
ceremony done up, my Cousin Nogi arrive 
to kitchen for make conversation from Jap- 
anese politics while eating cake, kindness of 
Mrs. Pumphrey who didn’t know it. Late- 

















ness of hour arrive. When time of 11.63 
p. m. come, Nogi make sleepy go-home while 
I emerge to my bedroom expecting tomor- 
row, as usual. 

I light gass. What was? Buzz! Ah, 
Hon. Fly, where was it? I turn my eye- 
sight behind window-curtain—and sure 
enough! There stood one entirely en- 
larged buzzer washing his front thumbs. 

With sneekret expres- 
sion I borrow slipper from 
myself and stole forth. 
Crouches. Of finally, when 
Hon. Fly seem to be looking 
at his nose, I lep. Bangs! 
Yet he was too soon. He 
flew uply, aeroplaned cir- 
cular for moments, and then 
—when less expected — 
start to fly outward through 
door. 

O!! This escape must 
not! Slightly down hallway 
were child-room where Hon. 
Baby Alexander layed en- 
joying innocent nightmares. 
That fly must not arrive 
there to sting him with 
medical diseases. If no 
hero was there to save 
him who must? I must! 

Therefore I  rosh for- 
wards with slippershoe in 
my Samurai thumbs. With 
talented stroke of match I 
lit gass. O yes! There 
were Hon. Fly snuggling in 
air right over eyebrow of 
that infantile. I make 
talented swing to lash him 
with slipper, yet he were 
too collusive for me. Ere 
[ could brush him dead he 
make slippery-wing motion 
& flew to window-curtain 
where he hide shyly like 
poets avoiding praise. 

I should get him yet! I crouch downly, 
my slipper raised uply. But while I do so 
—O look! Who there? 

Standing distinctually in doorway of 
child-room I observe Hon. Mr. Pumphrey 
standing like a cold ghost in pajamas. And 
in his right-hand finger he held that en- 
larged coltish revolver. 

“What is?” he whasper ghastly. 

“T chase one in here!” I gollup. ‘He are 
now coyly hiding behind curtain of window.” 


pajamas. 


revolver. 


Wallace Irwin 





Standing distinctually in doorway 
of child-room I observe Hon. Mr. 
Pumphrey standing like a ghost in 
And in his right-hand 
finger he held that enlarged coltish 
“How foolhardened is 


courage!” he stotter 
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“Were he stealing my child?” gawsp 
him. 

“Not yet but maybe,” I narrate. 

“Wait while I shoot,” he narrate while 
making target movement. 

“Ah not!” Tholla. “Permit me to do so. 
I have killed several with slippers.” 

“How foolhardened is courage!” he 
stotter while I lep forwards. Swatts!! 
with dareless heel of slipper- 
shoe I collided Hon. Fly 
so certainly that he broke 
and fell amidst dead kicks. 
Prides filled my lungs. 
Joyly I reach downly, and 
pick Hon. Fly by fingers. 

“T save your child with- 
out expense!” I naturalize. 
“Here is!” 

“Here is what?” he re- 
quire, peevly chewing his 
breath. 

“Hon. Fly,” I reject, like 
militia. 

“You mean say you ap- 
proachin here sostealthly at 
midnights for catch flies?” 
This from him with flashes. 

“*T say it!” 

“Great Scotch! 
thought it was a burglar 
he say disappointly. 

“So sorry I could not find 
one,” I gosp. 

Hon. Mrs. Pumphrey 
come in while she fainted 
away. 

“Next time you come 
into my Baby’s room don’t 
do so!”’ she snarrel. 

“Mrs. Madam,” I decry, 
“how can you talk so cross- 
wise? You tell me how 
slaughter flies for their 
rattlesnakish crimes, yet 
you say scolds when I do 
so. 

“Midnight is not fly-time,” she narrate. 

“Maybe you are enraged because it were 
not a burglar,” I snuggest. ‘Yet what is 
more horble to have in house than a fly?” 

“A Japanese foolboy is!” corrode Hon. 
Mrs. & Mr. in together voice while dejecting 
me outside of screen door where I still re- 
main, feeling quite dissolute. : 


And I 


)? 


. 


Hoping you are the same, 
Yours truly, 
HASHIMURA TOGO. 





HE worst 

thing to 

treat a 
scratch 

with is contempt. 
“°Tis but a scratch,” 
is a classic synonym 
for a mere trifle; but 
what it may lead to, 
Heaven only knows. 
Our beautiful, water- 
proof, air-tight, 
electricity- resistant, 
silk-and-velvet sur- geeg 
face-finish, the skin, WSs 
is one of our best 
friends and most vital adjuncts. Once 
our germ enemies have penetrated that, 
through no matter how tiny a crack 
or a cut, they have us comparatively 
at their mercy. But the point of vital, 
practical importance to be remembered 
is that if these germs, however viru- 
lent, be promptly attacked, while they are 
still on the surface of the scratch or between 
the lips of the wound, they can be washed 
out, and the body saved from their invasion. 

For this reason, although surgery is gen- 
erally regarded as a more difficult and ex- 
pert branch of the healing art than simple 
medication, it is really often possible to do 
more, and to get good results, in home sur- 
gery than in home doctoring. A scratch or 
cut reports itself with such painful prompt- 
itude that we can begin at the very begin- 
ning of the trouble and “put a sthop to ut 
before ut happens,” as Mr. Dooley expresses 
it. For the scratch or cut, nine times out 
of ten, is indeed “but a scratch,” and the 
real danger lies in the “hostiles”” which may 
slip through it into the body fortress. So 
here is a case where it is actually possible to 
lock the stable door after the horse-thieves 
have begun to try to break in. 

Even allowing for the very small percent- 
age of immediately fatal or hopelessly mor- 
tal accidents, it is not too much to say that 
at least ninety per cent. of all accidents 
could be rendered harmless, and recovery 
from them made practically sure, by 
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prompt and intelli- 
gent treatment of 
thewound or scratch. 

To take an ex- 
treme illustration, 
thirty years ago 
three-fourths of all 
deaths from bullet- 
wounds were due, 
not to the wound or 
the damage done by 
the shot itself, but 
to the infections that 
entered the body in 
the bullet’s track. 
By “‘first-aid”’ anti- 
septic dressings, and prompt and thorough 
cleansing of every wound, the death-rate 
upon the modern battle-field has been 
reduced seventy-five per cent. Nor is this 
intelligent and effective treatment in any 
way recondite or elaborate in principle, al- 
though difficult enough sometimes in prac- 
tice. Indeed, it might all be summed up 
in one phrase—“ Keep out the dirt.” Good 
laundry principles applied to a wound and 
its surroundings will be sufficient in most 
cases; for the real danger of ninety-five per 
cent. of wounds is not in their depth, but 
in their liability to dirt-infection, either 
from the region of the body in which they 
occur or from the dirtiness of the knife, 
nail, splinter, tooth, or claw which made 
them. 

For instance, the reason why a wound 
from a rusty nail in the sole of the foot has 
acquired such an evil reputation that it is 
popularly considered a sure passport to the 
hereafter by the lockjaw route is that the 
lockjaw germ, or tetanus bacillus, lives in the 
soil, particularly soil which has been fertil- 
ized with horse-manure. And as street 
dust contains a great deal of dried horse- 
manure, either the nail or the shoe of the 
patient stands a very good chance of being 
covered with germs, while the ragged and 
slow-healing wound gives every opportunity 
for these to work their way into the body. 

Suppose, then, that a scratch, tear, or cut 
has been made, and we don’t know whether 
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dirt has got into it or not—what is best to 
be done? If the wound has been made by 
any knife, tool, or instrument which has 
been used in cutting meat or leather, or in 
the handling of fertilizer, or has come in 
contact with any form of decayed vegetable 
or animal substance, or if it has been made 
by the tooth or claw of any animal, it is the 
part of prudence, and will pay a hundred 
per cent. on the investment of a fee, to 
take it to a doctor, and have it thoroughly 
antiseptically cleaned and dressed. A sin- 
gle expert dressing in the beginning may 
save you discomfort and partial disability, 
to say nothing of averting the risk of blood- 
poisoning, or the loss of a finger or limb. 
This is no mere theoretical counsel of 
perfection; it has been proved practical by 
actual experience upon the most extensive 
scale. Some years ago several large manu- 
facturers, both here and in Germany, 
inaugurated systems of free medical and 
surgical attendance for all their employees, 
to provide for any accidents or illness oc- 
curring during working hours. Within 
six months a distinct falling 
off in absences for serious 
illness began to show itself, 
and by the end 
of the year the 
actual number 
of days lost per 
worker on ac- 
count of illness 
had fallen over 
thirty per cent. 
The explana- 
tion was that 
the man who 
got a cinder or 
a spark or a 
piece of dirt in 
his eye, in place 
of irritating it 
with a_ soiled 
handkerchief 
and then rub- 
bing the irrita- 
tedsurfacewith 
dirty fingers for 
two or three days after- 
ward, until he developed 
conjunctivitis or an ul- 
cer of thecornea, went at 
once and had the for- 
eign particle removed 






Where splints cannot be found for a fracture 
of the leg, two rather firm pillows, held 
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washed perfectly clean and _ covered 
with an aseptic bandage. All other acci- 
dents were treated with similar promptitude. 
It is the minor ailments that are the most 
important, and the skilled treatment of 
pin-pricks can prevent pestilences. Even 
the deadly Black Death starts from a flea- 
bite. 

If, however, a doctor is not within reach, 
or you feel reasonably sure that the wound, 
your clothing, and other surroundings are 
clean, in the sense of being free from 
known risk of infection, a thorough cleans- 
ing and bandaging in a sterile dressing will 
insure safety. Nor is it necessary to use any- 
thing elaborate or unusual in cleansing the 
wound. Strong germicides and powerful 
antiseptics, though exceedingly useful in 
expert hands, had better be left there, be- 
cause most of them are dangerous poisons, 
or unnecessarily irritating to both skin and 
flesh. 

The deadly corrosive sublimate, or bi- 
chloride of mercury, which has been so much 
in the limelight of late, though a powerful 

germicide or “bug-killer,” is 
' not only very dangerous 
mf to have about, on ac- 
count of its 
poisonousness 
and compara- 
tive tasteless- 
ness, but is so 
injurious to 
wound surfaces 
as actually to 
delay healing, 
unless _ skilfully . 
used. 

There are, 
however, sev- 
eral remedies 

which are 
cleansing and 
of moderate 
germicidal 
power, and at 
the same time 
harmless, read- 
ily accessible, 
and inexpensive. Chief 
among these are solu- 
tions of baking soda 
(bicarbonate of soda, 
commonly known as 
“saleratus”’), alcohol, 


with sterile instru- together with a bandage, will be of advantage turpentine, and boracic 


ments, while his eye was 


until the doctor comes 


acid, with, at the very 
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head of the list, that greatest and best 
all-round cleansing-agent known, in which 
all these others must be dissolved for 
use—pure water, rendered sterile by boil- 
ing, or coming from some source of known 
purity. 

Of these home antiseptics alcohol is prob- 
ably the best, as it is distinctly poisonous to 
germs, is an excellent cleanser, does not in- 
jure wounded tissues, and by its narcotic 
and evaporative effects, soothes both pain 
and feverishness. The so-called “pure” 
—ninety-seven per cent.—alcohol is best, 
and may be poured, full strength, right in 
very dirty or infected wounds; it will make 
you jump for the moment, but you will feel 
better afterward. Ordinarily, though, it 
should be diluted with from two to four 
times its bulk of water. When alcohol is 
used for this purpose, not even the most 
scrupulous prohibitionist need hesitate about 
putting it into his family medicine-chest, as 
its poisonous effect upon the germs is 
simply an illustration of the way it acts 
upon the cells of the human body when 
taken in excess. Furthermore, in this con- 
centrated form, not even a person strongly 
addicted to liquor would think of attempt- 
ing to-drink it. 

One word of warning should, however, 
be given: see that the alcohol is the so- 
called “grain” or ethyl alcohol, and not 
wood alcohol, commonly known as methy- 
lated spirits. We have long known that the 
latter was a dangerous poison when taken 
internally, but supposed it safe for external 
use until we found that in a small percent- 
age of susceptible individuals it would pro- 
duce serious disturbances in the optic 
nerve, and, upon occasion, total blindness 
when inhaled even in surprisingly small 
amounts. It cannot therefore be regarded 
as safe for general use, even as a surgical 
dressing. Its sole advantage was its cheap- 
ness; but, considering the small amount of 
alcohol likely to be needed in the family 
medicine-chest, the difference in cost would 
be trifling, so that it is best to exclude it 
altogether. 

Soda, on the other hand, is one of those 
curious remedies which, while they have al- 
most no germ-destroying effect outside’ of 
the body, yet when brought in contact with 
living tissues, discourage the growth of 
germs to a remarkable degree. Herein it 
is just the opposite of bichloride of mercury, 
which loses four-fifths of its germ-killing 
powers when poured into a wound, because 
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it strikes insoluble compounds or “clots” 
with the blood and other body fluids, which 
neutralize its powers. Just how soda works 
we do not clearly know, but the probability 
appears to be that it prevents the germs 
from forming that acid condition in which, 
with a few exceptions, they can flourish 
best. Two othery antiseptic fluids which are 
frequently kept in the house may be used 
in emergencies if alcghol is not available— 
turpentine and peroxide of hydrogen. But 
these are both inferior to alcohol—turpen- 
tine because it is too irritating, save in 
cases of trifling cuts or scratches, and perox- 
ide because it deteriorates rapidly with 
keeping after the bottle has been opened. 

For the dressings themselves there is 
nothing better than the old-fashioned, clean 
boiled rags. After being washed and boiled 
these should be kept covered. Where 
it is advisable to take extra precautions, 
however, it is easy to make sure of absolute 
cleanliness by putting them into a hot oven 
for ten or fifteen minutes. 

While rag, gauze, or lint of some kind are 
the best materials to put next the wound, 
they have the drawback of being so porous 
that germs and dirt may work through them 
from the outside. So that in cases where 
the wound will not practically close itself 
within twenty-four hours, it is best to put 
over the first covering a layer of absorbent 
or surgeon’s cotton. Once the package of 
cotton has been opened, it should be kept in 
a glass jar with an air-tight top—a fruit jar 
will do very well. The great advantage of 
cotton for the dressing is that, while it per- 
mits air to pass, and so does not overheat 
the wound, it absolutely excludes germs, as 
well as making a soft and comfortable pro- 
tection for the wound against accidental 
bumps and jars. 

As for the methods of applying these 
dressings, which call for some little skill and 
practice, any progressive family physician 
will be delighted to give you a practical 
demonstration, as well as general advice, as 
to the contents and use of the family surgi- 
cal-case—for it will save him many an un- 
necessary trip when tired, and many a 
troublesome struggle with suppurating and 
infected wounds which might, with prompt 
home treatment, have been kept clean and 
safe from infection. A doctor’s keenest 
pride is in the health and physical fitness 
of his families, in spite of the conflict which 
at present exists between a physician’s suc- 
cess in preventing disease among his pa- 
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tients and his financial interests. 
And when the really rational 
system of medical attendance 
comes in—a system whereby fam- 
ilies will engage their doctor by 
the year for a fixed sum, and pay 
him to keep them well and im- 
prove their 
health in- 
stead of for 
patching 
them up af- 
ter they be- 
come sick— 

this conflict 
will disap- | 
pear. ~~ 
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Strong oprenieites and powerful anti- 


septics should be used only by experts In untrained 

hands, simple remedies, such as baking soda or alcohol, are 

safest, while for the bandage itself, nothing is better than 
the old-fashioned clean boiled rags 
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Though, thank Heaven, even the 
present absurd system has never 
prevented the doctor from 
working for the best inter- 
ests of his patients, and 
fighting to the best of 
his ability to prevent 










Keep burns clean—that is the great thing to remem- 
ber in treating them. Usually to dust with baking 
soda and then dress them will be enough, but in very 
severe cases healing will be facilitated if the patient 
is given a few whiffs of ether, and the wound is 
thoroughly scrubbed with a nail-brush This, how- 


ever, is no work for the amateur to attempt 


disease, as any real man with a heart and 
sense of decency in him would do. 

For a bruise or strain, much the same 
line of treatment needed for a cut will apply. 
If the skin be unbroken, the patient has gained 
a decided advantage, because there is no open 
door through which those really serious “acci- 
dents,” germs, can gain an entrance into the 


‘body. As a matter of practical experience, 


however, we have found that it is*very difficult 
to bruise or twist, let alone crush, a hand, foot, 
or joint without breaking the skin. Many cases 
which show no readily visible sign of a break in 
the skin have a number of tiny splits and scrapes, 
each one of which, like Mercutio’s wound, though 
“tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a 
church-door,” will serve. For “bugs” are very 
tiny things, and will crawl in through the most 
microscopic of cracks. 

So ‘‘for good measure,’’ it is safest in such cases 
to cleanse the skin thoroughly with a solution of 
alcohol or soda, and then apply the dressing as 
before, only somewhat more loosely and with 
less cotton in it. If the hurt should be followed 
by much swelling or pain, great relief can be 
given by making half a pint or so of a lotion con- 
taining about one-third to one-fourth of alcohol, 
pouring ‘this over the dressing, and repeating 




















Expert surgery is not required in treating cuts and bruises. 
here is to guard against germs, and, except in extreme cases, prompt and thorough 
cleansing, and bandaging in a sterile dressing, will insure safety 


the process as often as may be necessary 
to keep it constantly saturated. This is 
known as an evaporating lotion or dressing, 
and will often give great comfort to the vic- 
tims of bruises and strains, or to those suf- 
fering from wounds where inflammation 
has set in. If the bruise or strain be very 
severe, nothing will give much more prompt 
relief than plunging the injured part into a 
bowl or under a stream of water as hot as 
the patient can bear, and keeping it there 
for at least fifteen or twenty minutes, or 
until the skin begins to shrivel slightly. 

Sprains, on the contrary, if at all severe, 
had better be seen by a doctor, because, 
among the many things the X-ray has 
taught us about injuries, is the fact that 
most bad sprains are not merely “sprains,” 
but include as well the tearing of ligaments, 
the rupture of muscles, or the splintering of 
bones, and so need all the skill of a surgeon, 
since they should be manipulated, or put 
in a plaster cast just as a fracture would be. 
There was truth in the old saying that a 
sprain was often harder to heal than a 
broken bone. In those days a sprain was 
not treated as a fracture from the begin- 
ning. 

The proper handling of burns is some- 
what more difficult, partly because they 
are so much more painful, and partly be- 
cause they leave such a “long” opening 
for the entrance of germs—long in a double 
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sense, for they are the slowest of all 
wounds to heal. However, it is in 
their favor that the degree of 
heat, whether dry or moist, 
which is sufficient to cause 
them is usually sufficient 
also to sterilize their 
surfaces pretty 
effectively, so 
that unless dirt 
has been rubbed 
or blown into 
them afterward, 
it isnot necessary 
to subject the 
patient to the 
torture of a 
thorough cleans- 
ing. As a rule, 
it is enough to 
dust the surface 
over with baking 
soda or baked 
flour-paste, or to 
coat it over with 
sterile oil or vaseline, or the scraped pulp 
of a raw potato, and then put on the rag, or 
gauze or lint, and cotton dressing as explained 
before. However, if the pain persists, fol- 
low this by a thirty per cent. evaporating 
lotion. But we have lately discovered that 
the length of time burns of any size or depth 
take to heal is due largely to the effect of 
certain poisonous substances, formed by the 
scorching heat in and just under the burned 
skin, even without the assistance of any 
germs whatever. And we have learned that 
we can nearly double the rapidity of healing, 
as well as make the process almost free from 
pain, by such a simple, though rather 
heroic, process as giving the patient a few 
whiffs of ether, and then thoroughly scrub- 
bing the burn with a sterilized nail-brush, 
soap, and hot water, thus getting rid at 
once of all the poisonous “‘cracklings,”’ and 
preventing their soaking into the system. 

In fine, wash any wound, burn, or scratch 
surgically clean, wrap it in a soft, germ- 
free, germ-proof dressing, and keep it at 
rest. Nature can be relied upon to “do 
the rest’’ in nine cases out of ten. 

The more serious mishaps, such as deep 
gashes or fractures, are, fortunately, of 
far less frequent occurrence. However, 
when they do occur, although they are 





The important thing 


‘usually beyond household skill, still, while 


waiting for the doctor to come, or when 
out in the woods where no expert skill is 























available, there are several simple measures 
which will help to avert danger. For 
instance, if a wound has gone deep enough 
to cut an artery, and the blood comes in 
spurts, pressure should be used to check 
hemorrhage. Simple pressing of the lips 
of the wound firmly together and down with 
both thumbs, or pressing above the wound— 
that is, between it and the heart—will 
usually be sufficient to check the flow until 
nature can close the cut artery by clotting 
the blood. If this does not check the flow 
quickly, then a strip of cloth or handker- 
chief can be tied loosely around the limb 
above the wound, and twisted tight by 
inserting a short stick through it, until the 
bleeding is stopped. This is known as 
a “tourniquet.” This should not, how- 
ever, be left on for more than 
twenty or thirty minutes 
at a time, as after that 
there is danger of harm to 
the limb below it from cutting 
off its blood supply. Every 
twenty minutes or so the 
bandage should be slackened 
until the skin below it becomes 
pink again; then it can be 
tightened down if the spurt- 
ing begins again, although 
usually after two or three 
such periods nature will have 
closed the artery by a clot. 

In case of a broken bone 
or a fracture, the very 





Broken 
bones and 

ractures 
need expert 
medical attention. 
Do not attempt too 
much unaided. If the frac- 
ture is of the thigh, just apply 
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best surgical skill available should be 
sought, as the future usefulness of the 
limb depends upon a fracture’s being put 
up and fixed in the best possible position. 
If the doctor can be had within twelve 
hours, little or no “first-aid” treatment is 
needed. Just keep the patient at rest, 
with the injured limb propped on pillows 
or supported by a towel sling, in whatever 
position is most comfortable to him. There 
is no danger of a broken bone becoming 
“set crooked” short of twenty-four hours— 
indeed, usually one can count on forty- 
eight hours’ grace—and most simple breaks 
cause comparatively little pain until you 
come to set them. 

Where a fracture happens far out 
in the country or in the woods, or 
when the patient has to be 
carried to a town or settlement 
to get treatment, then a very 
fair emergency splint can be 
improvised out of two light 
pieces of board, or bundles of 
twigs well padded with cotton 
or soft cloth. Pull the limb 
as nearly straight as it will 
come by gentle traction, and 
then bind these splints, one on 
each side of it, fairly firmly. 

If the break be in the thigh- 
bone, a comfortable splint dres- 
sing can be made with a couple 
of rather firm pillows, bound 
one on each side of the limb. 














two 
heavily 
padded 
splints; where 
aribis fractured, 
tie a towel tightly 
about the chest. Then 
get a doctor as soon as possible 












*T ain't a-sayin’ dat a man don't look lak a human 
shrimp when he pops de question, becaze he does ; 
an’ he feels lak one, only not so intelligent ~ 


- ELL, Sis Mirandy,”’ prognosti- 
cates Sis Hannah Jane to me 
as we was a-confabulatin’ 
togedder de odder day, “I 

declar’ to gracious, I don’t know whut 

women is comin’ to. Dey is progressin’ 
so fast, an’ so fur, dat hit looks lak to me 
sometimes dat dey’s progressin’ backwards. 

“Fust dey wants de vote. Den dey 
wants to wear de breeches, an’, bless good- 
ness, ef dey ain’t got whut looks lak one 
leg of de pants on ’em, an’ is a-flirtin’ hit 
aroun’ on de streets, an’ callin’ hit a skirt. 

An’ now heah’s a piece in de paper dat says 

dat de women in Sweden are demandin’ 

to have de law give ’em de right to pop de 
question to a man, an’ ax him to marry ’em, 
becaze dey say dat when a man proposes 
he looks so ugly an’ awkward an’ meachin’.” 

“Huh,” ’sclaims Sis Alviry, whut is a ole 
maid dat’s been a-settin’ on de anxious seat 
for de las’ fifteen years, ‘‘so fur as I can 
see, hit’s de quantity an’ not de quality of 
proposals dat needs improvin’.” 

“Dat’s right,” ’spons I, “any kin’ of love- 
makin’ sounds good from de right man.” 

“Of cou’se, of cou’se. Dat’s de true 
word dat you has spoke, Sis Mirandy,” 
agrees Sis Hannah Jane. “Still, dere ain’t 
any woman dat was ever bawn dat didn’t 
hone right down in de bottom of her soul to 
have some man make love to her des lak dey 
does hit in books an’ on de stage; an’ hit sho 
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am discouragin’, after you has done wuked 
lak a dray horse to drag a man up to de pro- 
posin’-p’int, to have him give a gulp or two, 
lak his Adam’s apple was tryin’ to choke 
him, an’ den for him to ax you to marry 
him lak he was axin’ you to pass de butter. 

“Cou’se, Sis Mirandy, I ain’t a-sayin’ 
dat you ain’t glad an’ thankful to take him, 
ef so be he’s a man wid a steady job, an’ 
one dat looks lak he wouldn’t hand you 
no back talk; but even.when you want a 
thing dere’s a difference, Sis Mirandy, be- 
twixt havin’ hit handed to you on a silver 
salver wid a wreath of flowers aroun’ hit, 
an’ havin’ hit chucked at yo’ haid.” 

“You sho am talkin’ now, Sis Hannah 
Jane,” says I. ‘“Ev’y time a man pops de 
question to a woman she busts into tears. 
De man thinks dat she’s cryin’ wid joy 
becaze he’s done come across at las’ an’ 
she’s got such a good thing as him; but 
whut she’s a-weepin’ over is de way he done 
bungle things an’ knocked de socks off’n 
all de romance. Ever sence she’s been a 
little gal she’s been a-thinkin’ bout some 
man comin’ along an’ fallin’ in love wid her, 
an’ axin’ for her hand in marriage in high- 
falutin language dat she’ll be proud to 
remember an’ brag ’bout to de longest day 
she lives. An’ when de thing does happen, 
hit’s des as onnery an’ commonplace as 
buyin’ a peck of potatoes. 

““She’s thought dat de man would pour 
out a lot of love talk dat jes’ burned an’ 
sizzled, an’ den dat he would clutch her 
to his manly bosom in a way dat would 
loosen her back hair, an’ dat he would 
swear dat all de powers of darkness could 
not tear her away from him. Dat’s whut 
she’s been a-lookin’ forward to hearin’; 
an’ whut he says is, dat he’s done found 
a nice two-room flat wid stationary wash- 
tubs an’ a gas-stove, an’ dat he’ll stand for 
de rent of hit ef she wants to tie up wid him.” 














“Dat’s de reason de movies gits all my 
money,” sighs Sis Araminty. “I goes 
to see men make love on de stage as hit 
should be did, becaze I knows I’ll never see 
hit done dat way in real life.” 

“T wonder,” says Sis Hannah Jane, wid 
a far-away look in her eye, “whut it is dat 
makes a man turn pale aroun’ de gills, an’ 
trimble an’ stutter, an’ fall over his own feet 
when he goes to ax a woman to marry him.” 

“Huh,” says Ike, who had been a-listenin’ 
to us, “‘hit’s becaze he knows dat he is 
a-gettin’ hisself into trouble, an’ he’s a- 
wrestlin’ wid his guardeen angel dat’s 
makin’ one las’ effort to hold him back an’ 
save him. Believe me, Sis Hannah Jane, 
dere’s many a man done wish dat when he 
started to pop de 
question his tongue 
had done stuck to de 
roof of his mouth so 
he never could have 
got hit down ag’in. 
Yassum, ef dere’s one 
time dat a man gits 
punished for talkin’ 
too much, hit is when 
he tackles dis heah 
proposin’ proposition. 

“T ain’t a-sayin’ 
dat a man don’t look 
lak a human shrimp 
when he pops de ques- 
tion, becaze he does; 
an’ he feels lak one, 
only not so_intelli- 
gent; but love-makin’ 
ain’t no business for 
a able-bodied man to 
be engaged in, an’ 
you take hit from me 
dat any man whut 
can make love widout 
lookin’ an’ actin’ as 
‘shamed as a sheep- 
killin’ dog, is done 
had too much experi- 
ence. He done said 
dat thing over to so 
many women dat he’s 
done learned hit by 
heart, an’ when you 

gits one of dese heah 
proposals tied up wid a blue ribbon, you’d 
better keep yo’ eye on hit, ’caze hit’s 
mighty apt to git away from you. 
“Mo’over,” goes on Ike, “ef de women 
folks thinks dat dey can make love better 


Dorothy Dix 





“Fust dey wants de vote. 

wear de breeches, an’, bless goodness, ef dey ain't 

got whut looks like one leg of de pants on “em, 

an’ is a-flirtin’ hit aroun’ on de streets, aa’ 
callin’ hit a skirt ~ 
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dan de men does, let ’em go to hit, says I. 
As for me, I ain’t no-wise opposed to a 
sweet young thing wid a straight-front 
figger an’ soulful eyes a-leadin’ me out into 
de moonlight, an’ a-holdin’ my han’, an’ 
tellin’ me how noble an’ gran’ an’ handsome 
I is, an’ how her heart begins to flop aroun’ 
in her bosom de minnit she sets eyes on me. 
An’ ef she wants to quote any poetry to me, 
I’se ready an’ willin’ to listen as long as she 
nestles my han’ in her little flapper an’ 
spiels along. NutherisI got any objections 


to her kneelin’ at my feet, ef she wants to 
do hit, dough how any young female is 
gwine to do de kneelin’ act in dese heah 
snake-skin skirts gits me.” 


yo 9 


“De hussy! 


sclaims I. “Des let me 
ketch any gal a-mak- 
in’ love to you, an’ 
dere sho is gwine 
to be wuk for de 
horspital!” 

“Oh, bein’ a mar- 
ried man, I was des 
speakin’ paragorical- 
ly, ole lady,” ’spons 
Ike. ‘‘Cou’se I 
wouldn’t encourage 
any young woman to 
make love to me, 
onless she was des 
a-practisin’ up de best 
way to pop de ques- 
tion to some odder 
man. Nuther is I 
a-sayin’ dat women 
wouldn’t improve de 
output of love talk 
ef dey did de pro- 
posin’, becaze women 
is dat long on talk, 
anyway, dat ef one 
of ’em set her mind 
on marryin’ a man, 
she’d argify him into 
doin’ hit, whedder he 
wanted to or not. 
He’d say yes des to 
shut her up.” 

‘Sis Mirandy,’’ 
says Sis Hannah Jane, 
“does you believe dat 
ef women did de pro- 
posin’ dey’d pop de question mo’ poeticaller 
dan men does?” 

“T don’t know ’bout dat, Sis Hannah 
Jane,” I’spons. ‘Dey might not propose 
better dan men, but dey’d do hit oftener!” 


Den dey wants to 





Old Wane 


Taffeta and yet more taffeta is 
the cry of the French couturiers 
this spring. Green has used it 
—a soft, pretty blue-gray taf- 
feta—tfor this suit especially de- 
signed for the débutante. The 
plaited skirt is a mode always 
favored by youth, though the 
tunic marks it as a spring model. 
Only the slender figure of a 
young girl could look well in 
the high-plaited frill sérving as 
a girdle. This is lost to view. 
however, when the jaunty little 
taffeta coat is worn. A uar- 
row ruching of the taffeta 
lends the old-world air. which 
is the hallmark of the “spring 


costumes 


g 
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The flounced ‘skirt. either 
straight or in spiral form, has 
been revived by many of the 
leading couturiers this spring 
Kurzman is showing it in blue 
serge with a blouse of green and 
blue plaid. The skirt is made 
becoming to various figures by 
arranging the flounces to fall 
lower in the back. The desired 
bouffant effect is achieved by 
the upper flounce, which is light- 
ly box-plaited. This blouse is 
cut on kimono lines, and falls 
over a high satin girdle drawn 
through a buckle in the front 
The Japanese collar of the plaid 
is supplemented by a flaring col- 
lar of white organdie 
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’ NHE old-fashioned girl has come into 
her own—at least so far as outward 
appearances go. A very modern 

feminist heart may beat strenuously under 
the frilly, fluffy 1830 frock, but the ruffles 
and shirrings and puffs, even the designs, 
of the fabrics have been borrowed from 
the girl of bygone days, who knew nought 
of suffrage, eugenics, and other feminist 
propaganda. 

It is not only the grande dame of 1830 
and the maiden of 1860 who have furnished 
many an inspiration to the makers of the 
modes in Paris, but the élegantes of other 
equally ceremonious periods. There are 
many evidences of the Directoire influence. 
You will see it in the cut of the jacket, the 
flare of the collar, the width of the cuff, and 
the subtle draping of the skirt. 

The sartorial features of the days of the 
Louis Philippe court have been inculcated 
in the tight-fitting basques. Premet, who 
is really Madame Lefranc, the most daring 
of the French designers, has revived the 
tight-fitting basque in all its pristine prim- 
ness. As in the days of old, she buttons it 
from the neck to the hips, straight down 
the front, and at the hip-line permits it to 
break forth in puffs, caught by a sash which 
is tied in a large bow at the back or at 
one side. 

Extreme as the conservatives may con- 
sider this revival, it fades into mediocrity 
before the hoop-skirt. Not a faint echo of 
the hoop-skirt as we saw it in the Minaret 
tunic, but the hoop-skirt very much be- 
ruffled, boned to stand out around the bot- 
tom, and lifted to display pantalettes. Yes 
—the bona fide pantalettes of our grand- 
mother’s day developed in organdie and 
het. 

Absurd, you will say; but remember we 
thought, if we did not voice, the same ex- 
pression when Premet introduced the bustle 


last fall. Yet almost without exception, 
Madame Paquin being the exception, the 
Paris couturiers have added the bustle in 
their newest models. To be sure, it is not 
the bustle as we knew it in the past, but on 
nine out of ten of the smartest models 
there is a bunched up back drapery that 
is very reminiscent, to say the least, of the 
bustle. 

Probably the best known of the old-world 
modes which have been revived this spring 
are the panniers and pannier draperies, which 
take various forms with the different design- 
ers. All of these draperies lend the desired 
bouffant effect at the hips. Though this 
fulness.may be restrained just below the 
hips, it now breaks out anew as the skirt 
reaches the ankles. The flare at the bot- 
tom of the skirt has returned to favor. 
Madame Paquin emphasizes this bell- 
shaped flare in many ways, often with a 
box-plaited ruching or old-timey ruffle. Like 
Bernard, she has introduced it on her street- 
skirts as well as on the taffeta afternoon- 
frocks. If it is not immediately accepted, 
it at any rate heralds the approach of fuller 
skirts, a fact that is recognized in all the 
leading dressmaking establishments. 

It is not only in the vital features of the 
costumes that we recognize the influence of 
the past, but in the accessories, the little 
touches that really make or so often mar the 
model. The V-shaped décolletage was a 
favorite style with the famous beauties of 
the First Empire, the flaring collars of stiff 
lawn were affected by the dandies of the 
days of the Directoire, and the effective 
hoop-collar graced many a flowered taffeta 
gown in which the mondaine of 1830 
danced the stately minuet. Fabrics and 
trimmings also have been borrowed from 
the long ago, so that the modernizing of 
the old-time costume may be carried out 
to a nicety. 
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Doucet is using plaits, and lots of them. 
Four plaited flounces make wp the skirt of 
this dainty afternoon-frock of white chif- 
fon. The upper tunic is emphasized ~ by 
outlining the scallops with a satin piping, 
repeating the color note of the girdle. 
fichu of lace adds a dressy finish to the 
plaited blouse, and a wired collar of the 
lace flares forth in the new lines 


For a hot summer afternoon, a 
lawn frock in the candy-stick 
stripes both looks and feels cool. 
The skirt is cleverly draped to 
fall in a straight panel in the 
front, with slight tunic flounces 
at the sides and in the back, 
while the simple kimono blouse 
is dressed up by a lace fichu 


PROTO BY 
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The net tunic, or over-blouse, is a favor- 
ite garment of Paquin's. It has * 
practical importance, for through its 
friendly’ services, an old gown may be 
brought up, to date. And by adding an 
effective’trimming, it becomes a de- 
cidedly decorative addition.- “A simple 
little skirt may be worn with it 


, 





Mi, lowered cle mung be.adeeted ie The bustle has been revived by Mar- 
various ways as trimming for a silk gaine LaCroix in a manner not un- 
St Os of hs mastalladios like the bunched-up panniers of 
methods is to use them in the the ceremonious 1830 period. 
i The hie ie ok The old-timey unr a 
plain silk, draped to form sgt ye by deve i 
two flounces across the J ses d ~ es ih a 
front, the peplum of . ee “black Chant 
the tunic appearing at & eae : tilly. se ffles. 
the sides and in the The stig iosk 
back. The blouse : is filled in with 
is very vague in 1 wired 
outline, and is ” << Shyer ‘ae 
draped to dis- ; Rees curling 
play a ay lace a ; over the silk 
yoke iy Ro ; collar 
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Jeanne Hallée 
has combined 
the plain and 
figured silks in 
a truly novel 
manner, using the 
plain material for 
the skirt and the 
raglan sleeves of 
the waist. A touch’ 
of fur—a mere 
soupgon—w ill be 
worn straight 
through the sum- 
mer, and in accord- ~ 
ance with -this 
dictum, a 7 
of ermine fii 
the néck’ 
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Though it has outgrown its not- 
elty,. the waistcoat is still th: 
chic feature of many of the new 
jackets. A waistcoat of white 
corded silk adds to the charm of 
this mustard-colored moire paplin 
costume. The yoke, extended to 
form the outer section of the 
sleeves, is another feature of 
importance 


For the cloth tailleur. the tunic 
skirt is the most satisfac- 
tory model. La Maison 
Chaput et Ehuillier has used 


it for a beige gabardine suit, 


a 
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The waistcoat is often the 
telling feature of a Paquin 
suit. To contrast it with the 
brown and white checked 
cloth, she has made it of 
striped golfine. Paquin has 
shown a new startling de- 
parture in her tailored 
costumes by adopting 4 
circular skirt with a decided 
bell flare at the bottom 


and has topped it with 
a trig cutaway jacket 
brightened by a waist- 
coat, collar, and cuffs 
of Roman striped taffeta 
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6570 
To Wear on the Street 


No. 6570—One of the flowered 
silks, crépes, or voiles would look well 
for this model. The waist is made 
with a one-piece yoke, and has the 
drop shoulder. The vest and revers 
may be of white net or organdie. 
The one-piece skirt is cut with a high 
or regulation waist-line and either 
with or without a seam at the back. 
The material is caught up to form the 
draperiesin the back, which are now 
so popular. A wide girdle and collar 
of a darker shade give a finishing 
touch to the costume. The pattern 
is cut in sizes 34- to 44-inches bust-measure. The 
medium size requires (with a seam at the back) 514 yards 
of 40-inch material, and 5g yard of 22-inch material for 
collar and vest, and a yard of 36-inch silk for the girdle. 


6489 6570 


No. 6489—A good model for any plain material. It 
may be lightened by a vest, collar, and cuffs of white 
linen. The waist, which is cut in kimono fashion, may 
have the long sleeves if desired. The skirt is a two-piece 
model and has a deep tuck just above the knees to give 
the effect of the overskirt across the front. The pattern 
is cut in the 34- to 42-inch bust-measurements. The 
medium size requires 434 yards of 44-inch material and 
1 yard of 36-inch material for the vest and collar. 


No. 6572—A plain tailored waist having a high or turn- 


6569—6568 
and in the House 


down collar. Itis appropriate to wear 
with the severe tailored suit. This 
pattern is cut in 34- to 44-inches 
bust-measure. The medium size re- 
quires 174 yards of 44-inch material. 


No. 6573—This one-piece skirt may 
be made with either the high or reg- 
ulation waist-line, and has a pocket 
on the right-hand side. The pattern 
is cut in 22- to 32-inches waist-meas- 

a ee ure. The medium size requires 15, 
6572 6569 yards of 54-inch material. 
6573 6568 
No. 6568—This two-piece skirt is made with a front 
tunic and the high or regulation waist-line. It is trimmed 
with three buttons matching the buttons on the coat. 
The pattern is cut in sizes 22- to 32-inches waist-measure. 
The medium size requires 315 yards of 44-inch material 
if made with the tunic. 


No. 6569—One of the short, loose coats can be de- 
veloped in a silk or woolen material. The sleeve isa 
three-quarter length, or may be made long if desired, and 
is set into the regulation arm-hole and finished with a 
turn-back cuff. The coat’ fastens diagonally, with six 
buttons, and has at the side a slight fulness which is 
held in by a belt extending across the back. The pattern 
is cut in 34- to 44-inches bust-measure. The medium 
size requires 214 yards of 44-inch material. 
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6422 6558 


Frocks for the 


No. 6422—A plain silk, wool, or 
even cotton material may be used 
to advantage in this model. The 
dress closes in the front, and may 
have high or low neck, as desired. 
The sleeves, made either long or 
short, are set into the regulation 
arm-size, and are finished with a 
frill of lace. The skirt is a two- 
piece model, having four wide 
plaits at the front and back to 
give the fulness over the hips. A 
girdle of the same or contrasting 
material finishes the costume. The 6422 
pattern is cut in the 14-, 16-, and 
18-year sizes. The 16-year size requires 344 yards 
of 44-inch material and 2! yards of lace for the frill, 
and for the girdle a 44 yard of 36-inch material. 


No. 6558—For the small girl, this little frock, developed 
in gingham, linen, galatea, or any cotton material, would 
be very practical. The body and the skirt are joined 
under a band of the material, and the cuffs and neckpiece, 
which form the trimming, are of a contrasting material. 
The dress fastens on the left side with six buttons. This 
pattern is cut in the 6-, 8-, 10-, and 12-year sizes. The 
8-year size requires 2 yards of 44-inch material and 74 
yards of 27-inch material for trimming. 


No. 6405—This little dress may be made of a challis or 
cotton material. The plaited skirt is joined to an under- 
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6314 6554 


Warm Days 


waist. The waist, which comes well 
over the skirt, is marked by a wide 
belt of contrasting material. The 
sleeves are kimono, and may be 
made either long or short. The 
pattern is cut in 6-, 8-, 10-, 12-, and 
14-year sizes. The 8-year size re- 
quires 3 yards of 36-inch material 
and 1 yard of 36-inch material for 
the underwaist. 


No. 6314—This little boy’s 

suit, showing the straight trousers, 

6554 is a generally becoming model, 

which may be made up in linen, 

galatea, or similar materials. The blouse slips over 

the head, has the long set-in sleeve, and is trimmed with 

a round collar of contrasting material. This pattern is 

cut in 2-, 4-, and 6-year sizes. The 4-year size requires 
154 yards of 44-inch material. 


No. 6554—A good-looking model for the new printed 
voiles, crépes, ot flowered materials. The y and 
sleeves are cut in one piece, and the yoke may be omitted 
if desired. A deep net cuff finishes the sleeve. The 
skirt is cut with the high or regulation waist-line, and has 
the material slightly draped over the hips, a slight V 
allowing the necessary fulness at the bottom. The pat- 
tern is cut in 14-, 16-, 18-, and 20-year sizes. The 16-year 
size requires 474 yards of 40-inch material, and 1 yard of 
ribbon for the girdle. 








tique into a home. 


It is not necessary to journey to far places and spend large sums in order to bring the charm of the an- 

The joint-stool standing in the center of the porch above, one of the oldest pieces in 
the Shackletons collection, was acquired within two miles of their own front door, and for only ten cents. 
The long settee. from a lecture-hall rich in memories of Emerson and Garrison, was had for the asking 





The Charm of the Antique 


By Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton 


Authors of ‘‘The Quest of the Colonial,” ‘‘ Adventures in Home-Making,”’ etc. 


The Charm of Finds Near Home 


T is such a comfortable, satisfactory 
sort of pleasure to feel that you have 
but to step out of the house this 
very day and find some antique prize! 

There is charm in the possession of treasures 
held for years, and in finds that were made 
thousands of miles away; but charm of a 
different and more 
encouraging kind 
in discovering 
something near at hand, 
and securing it at a rea- 
sonable price. 

Such a fillip of a find 
was ours when, last fall, 
one of us happened in- 
to a notary’s office, a 
mile or so from home. It 
was a modern house, without 
the slightest suggestion of 
containing anything of the 
past; but among the things 
that the lover of the old 






must learn is that the un- 
promising house may yield a 
prize, just as the promising 


in it one of 










Eternal vigilance is the price 
of collecting. 
typewriter-stand 
tary's office, hundreds of 
people must have passed this 
table without a second glance before 
the Shackletons saw it, and secured 
the p-izes of their 
collection 


house may dispense disappointment. Upon 
entering, a little table was noticed, almost 
hidden under a large typewriter and scat- 
tered papers—an exquisite Heppelwhite. 
A little of the inlay was gone, but on the 
whole it was in admirable condition. It be- 
longed to the notary’s wife, to whom it had 
been given a dozen 
years before by an 
old lady who had 
inherited it. But even 
without this pedigree, it 
was clear that it was a 
table of between 1780 

and 1790. 
We did not offer to 
buy the table; such an 
offer, when the owner has 
expressed no desire to sell, is 
almost certain to offend, even 
though he may really be anx- 
ious to dispose of his piece. 
In general, the best method 
is to ask if the owner knows 
of any similar piece elsewhere 
that might be obtained. 
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The difference may seem slight, but in re- 
sults it is great, for it gives the owner a 
chance to sell without losing pride, and the 
pride of a private owner is a precarious 
thing! 

Of course there was no other similar table 
to tell of; but perhaps, suggested the wife, 
she might be willing, some day—after all, 
this was used only as a typewriter-stand. 
Whereupon an offer of fifteen dollars was at 
once made, and a few weeks later there came 
a telephone inquiry: Did we still care for 
that table? Within an hour it was in our 
house, for an opportunity (and such a 
table!) should instantly be seized. It is a 
dainty, delicate, delightful Heppelwhite, of 
the beautiful tawny mahogany that ruled 
before the San Domingo, with its fire 
and glow, appeared and won supremacy, 
and of the most ingenious and detailed sim- 
plicity of inlay—satinwood, ebony, and 
holly. The possession of even a single piece 
of such exquisite and restrained workmanship 
not only raises the standard of a collection, 
but is a constant lesson in good taste. 


Chances of Acquisition 


That the supply of the old is less than it 
was is inevitable; but a much more impor- 
tant fact is that it is still very large. And 
the reason why it is still large is that, a 
century ago, every one of a million houses in 
America contained desirable furniture— 
millions of excellent chairs and tables and 
chests of drawers, millions of pieces of pew- 
ter and silver and glass. Much has been 
worn out, thrown away, burned, lost, gath- 
ered into museums, but much remains, still 
possible of acquisition. 

A collecting friend went not long ago on a 
business errand to a grist-mill. The owner 
was not in the office, and in search of him 
our friend went to the top floor. There, in 
a corner, practically thrown away, stood a 
superb old extension-table of the finest 
San Domingo mahogany; a table that, by 
means of a sort of rope-managed cantilever, 
slides out to almost unbelievable length. 
The table was bought, and very reasonably. 
That was in Pennsylvania; and just a few 
months ago an Ohio friend came upon a 
superb Sheraton sideboard in a disused ice- 
house, where shortly it would have rotted 
away. It was bought for eight dollars; the 
owner hastily realizing that what he had 
deemed worthless was worth something, and 
putting upon it what to him was a high 
price. 


Recently we were passing a toll-gate 
house, less than half an hour from home, 
when a big brown jar of excellent shape was 
noticed, stuck wrong-side up on the picket of 
a fence. The toll-gate keeper did not want 
it—a jar upon the picket’s rim was but a 
simple jar to him, and it was nothing more— 
and said that a quarter would overpay him. 
It proved to be what it had seemed, early 
American. It is lead-glazed, with a silvery 
glimmer on a deep seal brown. 

We already possessed another specimen 
of this same ware, found in the cellar of our 
own house when we bought it—a narrow- 
necked jug of the same soft brown, and very 
shapely. A third specimen came still more 
oddly. At an auction in a house within easy 
distance of ours, a large jar was put up; a 
thing absurd of aspect, for every inch was 
covered with gaudy flowers varnished upon 
it in the fashion of thirty years ago. But 
there was somehow a suggestion of what it 
really was, and a five cents’ bid secured it. 
A day’s soaking in a laundry-tub took off 
the offending pictures, and the jar stands in 
the simple dignity of its plain finish and 
excellent lines. We have a fourth old jar, 
also found near home—this last being gray 
with cobalt-blue markings, and showing dis- 
tinctly a Chinese influence in shape. The 
four range in height from twelve to eighteen 
inches. 


Treasures by the Way 


A delightful old chest, extremely inter- 
esting in its home-made decorations, was 
a happy near-by find. It is a wedding-chest, 
and the man who made it, probably the 
bridegroom himself, lettered upon it labori- 
ously a motto that one does not expect from 
the proverbial phlegm of his people, the 
“Pennsylvania Dutch”; for it is “ Lieben 
und nicht haben ist hartter den Aangraben”— 
which is to say, that to love and not to pos- 
sess is worse than the grave! 

Over in New Jersey we came one day 
upon a deserted house on a cedar-bordered 
road. The doors and the windows had dis- 
appeared; there seemed nothing but waver- 
ing walls and feeble floors and shaky stair— 
but the stair was mountable, and led to a 
room in which stood an. oak chest, iron- 
bound, very old, and very heavy. And it 
was locked! 

The owner of the deserted house lived not 
far away, and he came and looked. “I for- 
got all about it,” he said. “Just take it 
along.” 











“But it’s heavy—and it’s full!” 

He grappled with it—and lifted the sides 
and top, leaving the bottom on the floor, 
gaping and broken, and covered with a 
clattering mass of bits of old iron. But 
the paneled sides and the top, with the 
antique iron bands and ancient lock 
and wrought-iron handles, make a good- 
looking chest, that merely needed a new 
bottom. 

Lest, again, we should seem, with chests 
or with anything else, to be telling of experi- 
ences that could not generally happen, we 
may mention a friend in Philadelphia who is 
the possessor of an 
old chest of camphor- 
wood, with Chinese 
markings, that was 
obtained for very 
little at a storage- 
warehouse that had 
kept it for many 
years and had lost all 
track of its owner. 
Another chest, in a 
home near by, which 
was left to its present 
owner by a neigh- 
bor’s will, is covered 
all over with fine red 
morocco-like leather, 
is bound at the edges 
with brass, isstudded 
with brass nails, and 
tooled with gold. 
Nothing is definitely 
known of its origin, 
but it is reputed 
to be Spanish, and 
looks the part. 

In every direction, 
and for every col- 
lector, there are all 
sorts of acquisi- 
tions possible near 
home. 

Among our own 
finds are three long, 
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process of destruction, and it was merely a 
matter of mentioning that three settees 
could be used to advantage to have them 
turned over to us. Two or three other folk 
got two or three more—and the rest were 
destroyed! Each of our three is placed in 
some carefully selected location; one at 
either end of the rear porch, and the third 
under a bank of windows, where it seems 
almost part of the design of the house. 

A highly interesting line of collecting is 
that of old-time things which can be built 
into the very structure of the house and add 
materially to the general old-time effect. 
When there came 
to us, from separate 
sources, two table- 
legs of Empire 
design, they fitted 
admirably into the 
scheme of construc- 
ting a much-needed 
china-closet, for, 
sawed down the 
middle, they made 
two pairs of 
pilasters for the 
cupboard sides, 
and look as if they 
had always been 
there. 

Probably our very 
oldest belonging 
came to us from less 
than twomilesaway, 
and within the past 
year, and for ten 
cents! It is a joint- 
stool. Nobody cared 
for it, nobody knew 
that joint-stools 
were used before 
chairs became com- 
mon—chairs being 
modern, so far as 
general use is con- 
cerned. The house- 
hold belongings of 
an old Quaker family 
were being disposed 
of, and here was this 
heavy oak joint- 
stool — four-legged, 
square-sided, low- 
braced, and over two 
hundred years old. 
to wood in 
furniture: early in 


old settees that 

were part of the 

furnishing of an old- 

time little lecture- 

hall, rich in the 

memories of Emer- Even mere fragments can be worked into the general scheme 
son and Garrison of a collection if one only knows how. Many people 

. | Pi other! : would have discarded two unattached Empire table- 
still ot gat erings legs. The Shackletons sawed them through the 
still earlier. The 

buil i tree were just what was needed to set off 
IUliIding was in this built-in china-closet 
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706 The Charm of the Antique 


Four-posters are more plenti- 
ful in America than anywhere 
else, and much cheaper. The 
one at the right, made of 
cherry, was picked up at a 
country sale for twenty-five 
cents 


Were all finds easy, however, 
collecting would lose its savor. 
For years the Shackletons have 
been vainly seeking a Sheraton 
bed of the desirable type here 
pictured, with slender, reeded 
posts. Recently some friends 
of theirs acquired such a bed 
for $8. Far from being discour- 
aged. the Shackletons feel more 
keenly the zest of the chase. 
For the true collector knows 
that the trophy of his desire 
is waiting for him 
somewhere 


the eighteenth century mahogany came in 
and was deemed the most precious in both 
England and America, though much 
excellent and beautiful furniture was made 
of other woods, such as walnut. Maple, 
curly maple, cherry, and apple were also 
used by cabinet-makers in this country, but 
oak never obtained here anything like its 
popularity in England. In France, which 
has always held itself as a nation apart in 
matters of taste, mahogany never attained 
the vogue it won in England and America, 
and very much of the finest French furni- 
ture is of walnut; French walnut, however, 
being different from the walnut of America 
and easily distinguishable. So that it 
must by no means be thought that 



























mahogany has the mo- 
nopoly of beauty or ex- 
cellence. 

One does not readily 
think of apartment-dwell- 
ers in New York finding 
antiques near home—ex- 
cept in the antique shops 
—but one day when we 
were ourselves apartment- 
dwellers there, the janitor 
noticed that we had old- 
time furniture, and said, 
all in one breath, “I’ve 
got an old table down in 
the: basement and it’s got 
lion’s feet and eagle’s wings 
on the legs, and my wife 
wants me to burn it up to 
get it out of the way, and I’ll 
give it to you for a dollar.” 
That was quite enough for the 
risking of a dollar, and in a few 
moments the table was in our 
apartment—a fine example of early 
Empire, and of superb mahogany. 
In process of moving, not long 
afterward, it and other things were 
crated by a dealer, and he offered 
fifty dollars for the table, now pol- 
ished and fine; but it seemed as 
if there might be other chances to 
obtain fifty dollars, but that we 
should never again have such a 
table offered us under such con- 
ditions. 

Another excellent table is one 
whose top both tips and turns, and 
which has unusually good snake- 
feet and well-proportioned pedestal. 
It dates back to about 1730 or 
1750, cost us eight dollars, and is another of 
our near-at-home acquisitions, as is also a 
small tip-and-turn table that was sold us 
for three dollars by some one who did not 
care tor such things. 

We have had several interesting experi- 
ences with old four-posters; one, that we 
found in the garret of a house near our then 
home in New York State, is a field-bed of 
slender Heppelwhite design, with graceful 
curving canopy. This winter, at a country 
sale no great distance away, we bought for 
twenty-five cents an excellent cherry four- 
poster, which, set up with adjuncts of old- 
time mirror and candle-stand, is decidedly 
worth while. Four-posters are more com- 
monly found nowadays in America than in 
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Old American pottery of much grace and 
dignity waits in the most unforeseen places 
for the appreciative. The outer jar on the 
right was rescued from an old cellar, the one 
next it was found ona roadside fence, while 
the vase at the extreme left, daubed over 














England, and 
for much less 
money, al- 
though one cannot expect to get them for 
twenty-five cents. 

It may help some who do not readily 
find the things they want, if we say that we 
have not as yet picked up precisely the 
four-poster for which we have long looked 
—that best of all kinds of 
bed, the Sheraton, with posts 
slender and fluted. There are 
several near home, not at pres- 
ent obtainable, but precisely 
like one recently bought 
by a fortunate friend for eight 
dollars; and our own time is sure 
to come. There would be less 
satisfaction in collecting if results 
were all easy and quick. 

Although so many things are to be 
found near home by the lover 
of the antique, it is of no use 
to find them if the finder 
doesn’t appreciate what 
he finds. A few months ago we were 
calling upon acquaintances who had newly 
moved into their home. They spoke, 
rather vaguely, of liking old furniture, 
and had two or three pieces. “But 





with gaudy painted flowers, was picked up 
at a small auction 










we particu- 
larly wanted 
an old corner- 
cupboard, and as we had to have a cupboard 
of some kind, we bought this”—pointing 
to a modern thing of birch, built topplingly, 
as sO many modern cupboards are, with 
ignorance of the laws of construction. 

We had noticed, as we motored over, that 
in the corner 
of the porch 
of the near-by 
country post- 
office, store, and 
home stood a ca- 
pacious, double- 
doored corner- 
cupboard, of fine 
and dignified 

lines; in evident need of restora- 
tion, but only of restoration that 
could easily be made with small 
expense. We spoke of this corner- 
cupboard, adding that as it was 
out-of-doors, it could probably 

be readily bought. 
“Oh—that! We found 
that in this house when 
we moved in, and gave 
it tothe postmaster!” 





Some acquire tables. and 
some have tables thrust 
upon them. The price paid 
depends largely upon cir- 
cumstances—and the skill 
of the buyer. One of these 
splendid tip-and-turn 
tables was purchased for 
$8, while the other cost 
only $3 























Pieces rich in memories and atmosphere, such as this old wedding-chest, a relic of the early Pennsylvania Dutch, are always 
dear to the collector's heart. The inscription hereon, meaning, ‘To love and not to possess is worse than 
the grave. was probably lettered by the bridegroom himself 








Wastes in the Kitchen 


HOW 


HE wastefulness of the average 
housewife does not, as a rule, 
come from wilful extravagance 
or carelessness, but rather from 
sheer lack of training in efficient household 
management. The business of housekeep- 


ing has for many years been done by un- 


trained women. The average mother un- 
wisely shields her daughter from the 
practical tasks of every-day life, and as 
a result, the average girl goes through her 
school-days with, at best, only a superficial 
knowledge of how a house is run. Then, 
after leaving high school, perhaps she enters 
college, where she is allowed to choose the 
course that suits her individual fancy. 
Suppose she pursues this course—which is 
almost certain to have nothing to do with 
housekeeping—with interest, courage, and 
understanding, and graduates well. Some- 
times she has a fancy for teaching; her 
fancy is satisfied, and she goes on teaching 
until she has an opportunity to marry; 
then everything that she has been learning 
all her life is dropped, and she enters a pro- 
fession for which she is absolutely untrained, 
and in which, clever and well-educated 
though she may be, she is unskilled in every 
way. Naturally she is wasteful. 

Let us take a look into the homes of 
housewives of this class and see just how 
affairs are ordered. In the first place, we 
find that the kitchens, which should be the 
workshops or laboratories of the homes, are 
to blame for most of the wastefulness of 
time. They are not conveniently arranged, 
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TO ELIMINATE THEM AND CUT DOWN THE FOOD BILLS 


and in many respects hamper quick work. 
In a previous article, however, I have em- 
phasized the importance of- an efficient 
kitchen, and have given suggestions for 
equipping and arranging one; so let us 
pass on to the more obvious wastes. Glar- 
ingly prominent among these is the habit 
so many housewives have of throwing 
away the small left-overs and buying new 
materials for soups and garnishing. Instead 
of arranging meals for a week, they plan 
each meal separately, and frequently order 
individual materials for these meals, re- 
gardless of what is in the house. 

The drippings from the baking- and 
roasting-pans, the raw suet from meats, 
the fat from the surface of soups, they throw 
into the garbage-can, buying special lard, 
butter, or oil for cooking purposes. This 
means double waste, for suet has already 
been paid for at meat prices. Under such 
mismanagement, shortening and frying 
fats cost from twenty-five to thirty-five 
cents a pound, and where butter is used, 
from fifty to fifty-five cents. Less costly 
but equally needless is the average house- 
wife’s extravagance with bread. Almost 
invariably she cuts more bread than is 
actually needed for a meal. The left- 
over slices may be kept in the bread-box 
for a day or two, but then she decides that 
they are too stale for use, and throws them 
away. They should be cut into blocks and 
toasted for crofitons, or dried and made at 
once into bread-crumbs. 

Potatoes she is apt to pare quickly at the 
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last minute, consequently taking off great 
whittlings in her haste. In this way she 
not only uses more potatoes than are neces- 
sary, but loses much of the nourishment 
the vegetable contains. Rice, too, fre- 
quently is not washed until the last min- 
ute; then, without having been soaked, it 
is thrown hurriedly into water perhaps not 
quite boiling, and boiled slowly, without 
care. Such treatment spoils the rice and 
takes up far more time than its proper 
cooking would consume, so that in this 
case the waste is one of both time and fuel. 

Similarly, bits of soap are not put away 
to melt for laundry or scrubbing purposes, 
but instead are allowed to waste in the dish- 
pan or scrubbing-bucket until they are 
finally thrown into the sink. And fires, 
instead of being carefully regulated, are 
allowed to burn at full force long before 
they are wanted, then wood is added at 
cooking time. Thus both coal and wood 
are wasted. 

Most of this wastefulness comes, it is 
obvious, from a lack of forethought. Nor 
is it any excuse to protest that such things 
are ‘the cook’s business.”’ A cook is more 
than apt to reflect your own attitude, and 
she will not be particularly interested in 


your economy if you show no interest in 


it yourself. I insist 
that to live well, easily, 
and happily, the house- 
wife herself must be 
trained. Eventhough 
she does not spend 
much time in_ the 
kitchen, she must know 
how to direct its man- 
agement, must know 
the theory 
as well as 
the prac- 
tice of 


eggs. 


~ 


Corn Cakes to Serve with Meat 


One cupful of canned corn, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, one cupful of flour, half a tablespoonful of 
sugar, three-fourths of a cupful of milk, one table- 
spoonful of baking powder, and two well- beaten 
To the corn add milk, sugar, and eggs well 
beaten. Mix and sift salt, flour, and baking powder. 
Combine mixtures, drop by spoonfuls into hot 
buttered muffin-ring set in a buttered baking-pan, 
and bake in a moderate oven until firm. A delicious 
accompaniment to roast beef 
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housekeeping, and must be familiar with 
the chemistry and proper combinations 
of foods. Then she can, without going into 
the kitchen, make out her bills of fare in 
such an economical, hygienic manner that 
an almost untrained woman can follow 
them. 

Where a woman does her own work, 
however, simplicity should be the first 
thing aimed at. In such a home it is not 
true economy to attempt meals of four or 
five courses, with little dabs of food at 
each course. Such meals are not satisfying 
to the average person, nor are they appropri- 
ate to the average manner of living. Select 
a plain soup that can be quickly made at 
little cost, a meat dish with two vegetables, 
and either a simple dessert or a salad—no 
more. Also, the housewife who is her own 
maid should avoid dishes costly in time, 
unless she uses a fireless cooker and can 
buy at little cost dishes containing great 
food-value. For the kitchen is only one 
room in the house. To make a home, the 
whole house must be kept in attractive 
order, the sewing and mending must be 
done, and the housewife must still have time 
for recreation and reading. 

Of course a great deal of waste in the 
kitchen results from sheer carelessness. 
The average woman, 
for instance, is as likely 
as not to use a French 
Sabatier knife, the 
most convenient of all 
knives, for scraping a 
baking-board or a neg- 
lected utensil when 
she isina hurry. Such 

a knife should be 

cared for 
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razor, so that at anytime it is ready for 
fine work. A spatula or palette-knife, 
limber and without a cutting edge, should 
be used for such scraping as has to be 
done. Of course, all utensils should be 
thoroughly scraped out, not only to save 
them, but to avoid stopping up the kitchen 
drain-pipes, but a wire dish-cloth will do 
this work better than a stiff knife, and 
prove much cheaper in the end. 

To carelessness, too, must be ascribed 
the waste due to guess work—and the guess- 
ing cook is always a wasteful worker. Even 
though she hits it eight out of ten times, the 
two failures are too expensive to tolerate. 
Accurate measurements are absolutely nec- 
essary to true economy. A tin measuring- 
cup costs but ten cents, and lasts a lifetime. 
Cups, bowls, and plates of stoneware or 
china have no place in a modern kitchen. 
Use some other unbreakable ware for all 
utensils, and you will have insured yourself 
against practically all accident to your 
pots and pans. Also, you should have an 
ordinary five-cent paint-brush for greasing 
cake- and gem-pans, and it is better to use 
suet instead of butter for this. 

Wastefulness also comes from lack of 
knowledge of proper quantities to 
buy. Agoodallowanceofbut- 4 
ter, for instance, is 
a half-pound per 
week to each 
individual; 
more than this 
is wasteful, 
though less 
would not give 
a balanced ra- 
tion, unless olive 
oil or cream were 
substituted in its place. 
It is with eggs and sugar, 
however, that I have 
found the average house- 
wife more extravagant 
than she is with any other 
materials. The use of eggs for cakes and 
desserts in midwinter, when eggs are very 
high in price, represents unnecessary ex- 
travagance. Remember, also, to use des- 
serts without eggs or milk when they are 
to follow meat meals. 

There is no more wasteful method of 
cooking than frying. Also it is a very ob- 
jectionable method, as it renders good foods 
difficult of digestion. However, many 
housewives fry, and always will, and most of 
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Milk Posset 


A dainty service in an unusual dish will make 
the plainest food palatable to the small invalid 










them also commit the extra extravagance 
of purchasing lard for deep frying, rather 
than use the rendered suet and clarified 
drippings that come without cost to every 
housewife. 

Proper kitchen management demands also 
that strict care be taken of those things 
which have to be renewed from time to 
time. The average housekeeper is not at 
all economical, for example, in her treat- 
ment of brooms, dust-pans, and dusters. 
Soft cotton materials should be kept for 
dusting, and they should be washed once 
or twice a week. Brooms should be hung 
by the handle, not rested on the straws 
nor turned upside down. They should be 
washed once a week, and quickly dried. 
Proper materials should be purchased for 
dish-towels and dish-cloths, while a few 
yards of cheese-cloth, kept for soup and 
jelly straining, will save many towels and 
napkins. 

Where only one or two maids are kept, 
it is more economical for them to have their 
meals after the family, but in large estab- 
lishments the help should eat before the 
family, and should have meals cooked with 
separate materials. But whether few or 
many servants are kept, the standard 
of efficiency and economy will still 
rest upon the housewife. At 
the risk of repetition, 
I must insist that 
the high prices 

and the lack of 

domestic help 
are in large part 
due to the ignor- 
ance of the aver- 
age housewife. I 
have personally tested 
these things, and have 
experimented in every 
direction, without help, 
with one, two, three, and 
four, with both men and 
women in the kitchen, 
so I have a fulness of experience not common 
tomost women. Thoughtful and intelligent 
women, in public and private life, are, I think, 
searching for less extravagant and more 
simple methods of living, and it seems to me 
that all women in these days of domestic- 
science courses and cooking schools can 
find time for training before they undertake 
the profession of housekeeping—for a pro- 
fession it undeniably is, and one that should 
be carefully studied. 








A crisp spring service of early cucumbers and watercress 


Our Succulent Vegetables 


WHAT THEY ARE, 


HOW TO PREPARE THEM, 


AND THE PLACES THEY HOLD IN THE DIETARY 


N our daily bills of fare, succulent or 
green vegetables and fruits are usually 
counted as bulk or waste foods, be- 
cause they contain little true nourish- 

ment and a good deal of woody fiber and 
water. They are, however, important be- 


cause they hold in their fluids acids and alka- 


line substances which keep the blood in good 
condition. 

They are natural appetizers, and increase 
the zest for other foods. They are cleans- 
ers, their indestructible fiber keeping up 
the natural, peristaltic action of the intes- 
tines. They satisfy hunger without over- 
feeding, and so form excellent foods for the 
active brain-worker because, even when one 
takes little exercise, they tend to keep the 
blood in good condition. Also they are 
beautifiers, acting like a broom to the sys- 
tem and aiding in the removal of the pois- 
onous material which, if retained and taken 
up by the circulation, makes the skin muddy 
and gives it a glossy, unhealthy, sallow ap- 
pearance. 

Many of the green vegetables give flavor 
to other vegetable and meat dishes. Some 
few are used as seasonings only, suchas garlic, 
shallots, leeks, chives, chervil, and parsley. 

Because many of the volatile substances 
which give odor and flavor to vegetables 
are driven off by hard boiling, careful cook- 
ing is most important here. A few minutes’ 
overcooking will rupture the cells, the deli- 
cate flavoring will be dissolved in the cooking 
water, and nourishment and flavor will both 
be lost. 


Most succulent vegetables are anti-scor- 
butic, especially cress, spinach, lettuce, 
chicory, cauliflower, endive, and kale. The 
same group includes many parts of plants: 
shoots, such as asparagus and poke; leaves, 
such as lettuce, spinach, cabbage, and kale; 
stalks, such as celery and rhubarb; tubers, 
such as Jerusalem artichoke; roots, such 
as turnips, beets, carrots, and parsnips; 
seeds, such as peas, beans, and corn; fruits, 
such as egg-plant, tomato, peppers, green 
squash, pumpkins, and marrow; and bulbs, 
such as onions. The roots and stems of 
most vegetables contain much indigestible 
fiber, and should not be used by persons 
with weak digestion. This is also true of 
the hulls and skins of seeds. Corn should 
be scored before eating. Peas and beans 
are wholesome even for small children, if 
they are carefully pressed through a sieve. 

All vegetables must go over the fire 
in boiling water. Green or top-ground 
vegetables must be cooked in salted water. 
Roots and underground vegetables must be 
salted after they are cooked. Turnips 
should be cut into blocks, soaked in cold 
water an hour, and boiled in unsalted water, 
in an uncovered vessel, until transparent— 
not a moment longer; then drain them, turn 
into a heated vegetable-dish,and pour cream 
sauce over them. 

Left-over green vegetables make good 
cream soups for luncheon, or for supper 
dishes for school children, or for salads; 
in fact, asparagus, string-beans, tomatoes, 
and celery form the nicest of the dinner 
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salads. Cabbage served raw with French 
dressing, or made into cold-slaw, takes the 
place of a green vegetable and a salad at 
dinner. 

To cook asparagus, peel the butts, cut 
off the hard, woody portion, and tie the 
stalks in bundles. Soak them in cold water 
for an hour before boiling. Put them in 
a kettle of boiling, salted water; boil un- 
covered for fifteen minutes or until tender; 
lift, drain carefully, and dish with the butts 
all pointing the same way. Pass a sauce, 
either Hollandaise or English drawn but- 
ter. Or, drain the asparagus, dish it on 
toast, and cover the tips with cream sauce, 
putting the sauce over the tips only. As- 
paragus may be eaten with the fingers, dip- 
ping the tip of each stalk into the sauce; or 
the heads may be cut off with a fork and the 
flesh of the butts pressed out. Serve as- 
paragus hot, for dinner, with the meat 
course, or as a separate course; or cold, asa 
salad. In preparing green peas, after shell- 
ing, throw them into cold water for half an 
hour, then put them into a small quantity 
of salted, boiling water, and cook until ten- 
der. Try them frequently, for if they cook 
one minute too long, they will lose their 
color and flavor. When they are, done, 
drain, return them to the saucepan, add a 
teaspoonful of sugar, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, and two tablespoonfuls of butter or 
cream. 

If you wish to serve them in turnip-cups, 
peel and scoop out the turnips, boil them 
until transparent, drain, stand them on a 
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round dish, fill the dish with cream sauce, 
then fill the turnip-cups with the green peas. 
Cook young lima beans in the same way. 

String-beans when well cooked are ten- 
der, and bright green in color. After the 
strings have been removed, cut them length- 
wise into three pieces, or crosswise into half- 
inch pieces; soak them in cold water for an 
hour, put them to boil in a large quantity of 
boiling, salted water and boil rapidly, un- 
covered, until tender. Drain, return them 
to the saucepan, add half a teaspoonful of 
salt, and either butter or cream; shake them 
until boiling hot, and serve at once in an 
uncovered vegetable-dish. 

Cucumbers are excellent when stewed or 
baked. Pare large green cucumbers, cut 
them into lengths of about two inches, and 
with a spoon scoop out the seeds. Soak in 
cold water for an hour, drop them into a 
kettle of boiling, salted water, and cook 
slowly until tender and transparent—about 
half an hour. Then lift each piece out care- 
fully with a skimmer, and drain—and re- 
member, it takes some time to drain a cu- 
cumber thoroughly. Finally, arrange the 
pieces neatly on a small platter, and pour 
over them a well-made cream sauce or plain 
sauce Hollandaise. 

To make the latter, rub together two level 
tablespoonfuls of butter and two of flour; 
add slowly, beating all the while, half a pint 
of boiling water; stir until boiling. Take 
from the fire, and add, one at a time, the 
yolks of two eggs. Return to the fire for 
just a moment, then add carefully an extra 





Asparagus 


Serve asparagus 
plain-cooked, pip- 
ing hot, and pass 
with it either Hol- 
landaise or English 
drawn-butter 
sauce, or, if you 
prefer, try pouring 
cream sauce over 
the tips. Aspara- 
gus may be served 
either with the 
meat or as a sepa- 
rate course. Also, 
cold, it makes a 
delicious salad 





To Prepare a 
Souffle Tin 


Select a plain tin 
mold which will 
hold two cupfuls. 
Butter this well. 
Butter a double 
piece of thick white 
paper, and wrap it 
around the outside 
of the tin. Allow 
the paper to extend 
two inches above 
the top of the tin, 
then tie it securely. 
The paper should 
be removed just 
before serving the 
soufflé 


tablespoonful of butter, a tablespoonful of 
tarragon vinegar, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
and a dash of pepper. English drawn- 
butter sauce is made precisely the same as 
sauce Hollandaise, only omitting the yolks 
of the eggs. To make cream sauce, rub to- 
gether two level tablespoonfuls of butter and 
two level tablespoonfuls of flour; add half a 
pint of cold milk. Stir this constantly over 
the fire until it reaches the boiling point. 
Take it from the fire and add half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a salt-spoonful of pepper. 
Cream sauce adds food-value to many suc- 
culent vegetables. It is nice served with 
cabbage, cauliflower, turnips, stewed celery, 
onions, and asparagus. 

For baked tomatoes, select small, per- 


Correct 


T an ordinary family dinner, the 
nutritious part of the meal is 
composed of a meat or a substi- 
tute, a starchy vegetable, and one 

green vegetable. Both starchy and green 
vegetables should harmonize with the meat. 
Never serve two green vegetables at one 
meal, unless one is cooked and the other 
served raw, as a salad. 


With roast beef, in spring and 
summer, serve either cauliflower, 
string-beans, new beets, young 
lima beans, green corn, lettuce, cabbage, or 
asparagus, and new potatoes. 

With a large joint or sirloin roast, serve 


Beef 


fectly round tomatoes; cut a slice from the 
stem end, cut out a portion of the hard cen- 
ter, and remove the seeds. Fill the spaces 
with nicely seasoned bread-crumbs or boiled 
rice or hominy. Bake all in a quick oven 
for half an hour. While they are baking, 
cut four tomatoes into pieces, stew them for 
ten minutes, then press them through a 
sieve. Rub two level tablespoonfuls of 
butter and one of flour together; add the 
strained tomato, which should measure half 
a pint, stir until boiling, add a teaspoon- 
ful of onion juice, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
and a dash of pepper. Pour the sauce into 
the bottom of a platter, dish into it the to- 
matoes, garnished with triangular pieces of 
toasted bread, and serve. 


Combinations of Food 


either young lima beans, green corn, plain 
baked tomatoes, spinach, young carrots, or 
asparagus, and potatoes, sweet or white. 
With a baked fillet of beef, serve mushroom 
sauce, peas or asparagus, and potato cro- 
quettes. With broiled fillet, serve cold as- 
paragus with French dressing and French 
fried potatoes. With broiled sirloin steak. 
at dinner, serve peas, asparagus, or toma- 
toes, and hashed browned potatoes. With 
rolled or stewed steak, serve turnips or car- 
rots, and baked potatoes. 

With a boiled dinner, boiled corned beef, 
or plain boiled beef, serve turnips, squash, 
or cabbage, and potatoes or pumpkin. In 
the spring, dandelion or turnip-top greens are 
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the proper accompaniment to either boiled, 
plain, or corned beef. Withstews serve toma- 
toes, peas, or mushrooms, and dumplings. 

Salsify, either plain boiled with cream sauce 
or made into fritters, is usually served with hot 
salt beef-tongue. With roast beefheart, serve 
carrots or, in winter, carefully cooked pars- 
nips and hominy or browned sweet potatoes. 





With veal, serve either toma- 
Veal, toes, spinach, cauliflower, or 
Mutton, Brussels sprouts, and boiled 
etc. rice. With calves’ or lambs’ 
hearts, serve turnip-cups filled 
with peas, and boiled rice. With braised 
calves’ liver serve a macedoine of vegeta- 
bles and German potatoes. With sweet- 
breads, no matter how cooked, serve peas 
and asparagus-tips. This combination, with 
boiled rice or new potatoes, is also agreeable 
with spring lamb. With mutton, serve either 
turnips, Brussels sprouts, or parsnip fritters, 
and rice or potatoes. 


With poultry, pass a tart jelly 

Poultry or apple sauce, and creamed 
onions and plain boiled rice. 

With broiled or roasted chicken, serve either 
stewed celery, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, 
plain baked tomatoes, peas, or asparagus, 
and potatoes or rice. With browned panned 
chicken, serve, in summer, squares of corn 
pudding, in the fall, plain baked tomatoes, 
and in winter, escalloped tomatoes. With 
boiled chicken, serve egg sauce, boiled rice, 
andpeas. Withturkey, servecreamed onions 
or stewed celery and browned sweet potatoes. 


With guinea-fowl, serve baked 

Game onions or stewed celery, and 

grilled sweet potatoes. 

Stuff tame ducks with a mixture of potato, 
chopped celery, and black walnuts. Serve, 
as a side dish, salsify fritters or parsnips. 
Pass black or red currant jelly, or sour-grape 
jelly, or apple sauce. With goose, serve 
spinach, cabbage, or turnips, and apple 
sauce or barberry jelly, and browned mashed 
potatoes or sugar-baked sweet potatoes. 

With rabbit or Belgian hare, serve Brus- 
sels sprouts or stewed celery, and potato or 
rice croquettes. Pass also quince or crab- 
apple jelly. With panned rabbit, serve 
chopped celery with French dressing, and 
grilled sweet potatoes or fried hominy. 
With jugged rabbit, serve baked squash, 
currant jelly, and hominy. With venison 
steak, serve celery, lettuce, cress, or chicory, 


Three Meals a Day 










with French dressing, and rolls. With 
roasted haunch of venison, serve stewed cel- 
ery and currant jelly and sweet potatoes, 
baked or browned. Lettuce or some un- 
cooked green vegetable, with French dress- 
ing, may be served with all forms of game. 
With broiled partridges, serve toast and 
lettuce or celery with French dressing. 
With broiled or roasted squab, serve peas 
or asparagus-tips and rice balls. 


With cold meats, serve un- 
Cold Meats . cooked green vegetables, 
and Poultry such as lettuce, chicory, 
celery, endive, or celery 

and apple mixed, with French dressing. 
Also, carefully cooked string-beans and 
asparagus may be served cold, with French 
dressing, with cold broiled or roasted chicken 
or turkey, while tomato salad or pickled 
walnuts go well with cold mutton or lamb. 


With boiled fish, serve sauce 
Fish and Hollandaise, potatoes, and 
Shell-fish cucumbersalad or plain boiled 
cucumbers. With fried fish, 
serve sauce tartare, potato balls, and cu- 
cumber jelly salad. With planked or broiled 
fish, serve potatoes and hearts of lettuce with 
French dressing. With fish pudding, serve 
creamed potatoes and cucumbers on lettuce 
with French dressing. Serve parsnips with 
salt boiled codfish, and corn bread or fried 
corn-meal mush with broiled salt mackerel. 
With fried oysters, serve cabbage salad 
or pepper sauce; with oyster stew, crisp 
crackers; and with raw oysters, a tabasco, 
horseradish, lemon, and crisp long crackers, 
or thin brown bread and butter. 


Serve tea with toasted 

Desserts and English muffins and mar- 

Fancy Dishes malade. With ice-cream, 

serve small fancy cakes 
—macaroons, ladies’-fingers, or jumbles. 

Layer cake should be used alone as a des- 
sert, while spice cake, hermits, cinnamon 
buns, or pin-wheels go well with cocoa or 
chocolate. At afternoon or evening affairs, 
serve sandwiches with salads, and hot but- 
tered rolls or biscuits with creamed dishes. 
With sugared fruits, serve unsweetened 
crackers or very plain cake. 

With vanilla ice-cream, serve chocolate, 
nut, or marshmallow sauce; with.chocolate 
ice-cream, vanilla sauce; with peach ice- 
cream, almond sauce; with brown-bread ice, 
maple sauce. 
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UDGING by the size of their adver- 

tisements in the magazines—a safe 

index of welfare—the most prosperous 

persons in the country, next to the 
automobile-makers, are the manufacturers 
of breakfast foods. While Europeans cling 
to traditional rolls or loaves of bread for 
the day’s first meal, in America there is 
hardly a breakfast-table that does not hold 
one or more of the multitudinous cereals 
which are among our leading gastronomic 
specialties. 

These cereals owe their ubiquity largely 
to the fact that, whether made of wheat, 
rice, oats, or corn, they are both economical 
and nutritious; yet it is safe to say that 
if a law could be passed, and enforced, that 
they must be eaten without cream and sugar, 
there would be a sudden and startling dimi- 
nution in their sales, and great would 
be the wail arising from the 
children’scorner. Given 
plenty of sugar, milk 
will be accepted as an 
apology for the real 
thing; but every- 
body prefers cream, 
for cream is the 
most flavorsome 
element in the 
combination, 
and flavor iswhat 
makes food en- 
joyable. 

Peaches, ber- 
ries, and baked 
apples, with cream, 
are other delicious 
American specialties 
little known abroad. 
Inasmuch as Ameri- 
can fruits are ad- 


Give the cow a chance. 


mittedly the best in 

the world, it might be questioned whether, 
from the highest epicurean point of view, 
we are wise in altering their flavor by the 
addition of even so luscious a fluid as cream. 





—Buiter, Butter, 
lL (Better Buittor. 














If your butter is poor it is 
not her fault; you don't 
intensive dairying, with the best breed of cows and 
the government's method of churning, and good 
butter should be available for every one 






By Uenry T. Pinck 


But that is a subtlety which need not be 
discussed now. What I wish to emphasize 
here is the extraordinary and growing 
demand for cream. During strawberry- 
shortcake time, in particular, one wonders 
that a drop is left for anything else. 

Tea- and coffee-drinkers daily consume 
enormous quantities of the precious fluid; 
milk-drinkers feel so insulted and mal- 
treated if the beverage served them is de- 
prived of its flavorsome cream that they 
have had strict laws passed forbidding 
the sale of skim-milk. Plain buttermilk is 
a refreshing drink, but if you have once 
taken it with a spoonful or two of cream 
added you will never want to drink it again 
without that addition. In kitchens where 
“cooking-butter” and ‘“cooking-apples” 


are tolerated, plain milk is likely to be used 
in cooking vegetables. 


Yet how much 
more appe- 
tizing and 
enjoyable 
these 
same 
vege- 
tables are 
when genuinely 
creamed! For 
whipped” cream 
there is a great 
demand from 
the makers and 
eaters of pas- 
tries; and what 
would we do with- 
out ice-cream, 
butter, and cheese, 
all of which are good 
in proportion to the 
amount and the 
quality of the cream 
used in makingthem! 

Notwithstanding the vast amount of 
alleged ice-cream eaten in this country, the 
majority of consumers, especially in the 
cities, know nothing of the delicious flavor 
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make it right. Given 
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of this article when it is really made of 
cream. At best, skim-milk is used as a 
substitute. In foreign countries, where 
adulterators are less free to exercise their 
arts of deception, and where, consequently, 
the cost of ice-cream is greater, there is 
much less demand for this luxury, and the 
portions served are much smaller than 
they are here. 

From Canada comes the odd information 
that millions of pounds of butter are being 
imported from New Zealand-—odd, because 
there is probably no country in the world 
which has more or better pasturage for 
cows. The official explanation of this 
state of affairs is that the Canadian butter 
shortage is due largely to the great and 
steadily increasing demand for ice-cream, 
which consumes so much of the available 
cream that not enough is left for the butter- 
makers! Real ice-cream, enriched with gen- 
uine flavoring extracts, besides being one of 
the most delectable of dainties, is so readily 
digested that doctors often give it to their 
patients long before they prescribe the more 
substantial foods prepared in the kitchen. 
Yet one may still be permitted to ask 
whether the Canadians are showing true 
gastronomic discrimination in preferring 
it to fresh, home-made butter. 

A Boston editor has accused me of being 
“‘almost a fanciic”’ on the subject of butter. 
I do not deny the impeachment. New 
York City alone consumes annually over 
$65,000,000 worth of butter. In England 
the value of butter imports exceeds that of 
all other articles except wheat and sugar. 
For consumptives, and others who need 
toning up, butter is better than cod-liver 
oil. It is useful also in some forms of 
dyspepsia. An eminent physician once 
wrote that children should not have bread 
and butter, but butter and bread. You 
cannot give them too much of it—nor 
adults, either. We are a spare nation— 
Uncle Sam himself is always pictured as 
a lean gentleman—and we need more fat in 
our diet. Butter is the most digestible of 
all fats. We crave it instinctively; we 
eat more of it than does any other nation 
even now, but we would eat even greater 
quantities if it were made more tempting 
to the palate than it usually is. 

When you eat French butter you wonder 
why any one should ever use cream for 
anything else. Lavish use of butter is one 
of the chief secrets of French culinary ex- 
cellence—not ‘‘cooking-butter,’ but the 


Butter, Butter, Better Butter 


best grade obtainable. Sauces, meats, vege- 
tables, all are improved by it. Dumas’s 
directions for making spinach—‘‘Warm it 
up repeatedly, and each time add another 
lump of butter”—gives the French point 
of view in a nutshell. With all our wealth, 
however, we could not, even if we would, 
rival the French in this matter, because the 
butter in our markets is usually so lament- 
ably inferior. 

“We are eating practically no pure but- 
ter,” Miss Alice Lakey wrote a few years 
ago, after reporting, as chairman of the 
food-investigating committee of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, that ninety-five 
per cent. of all samples of butter submitted 
were adulterated. Chief Harry Hayward, 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, declared 
in 1905 that ‘‘a very small percentage of all 
dairy butter made is really of high grade,” 
while only a few months ago the Department 
of Agriculture, after examining more than 
five thousand lots of cream, announced its 
conclusion that less than ten per cent. of the 
butter made in this country is of first 
quality. . 

To an epicure this wholesale waste of 
good cream in making bad butter is actually 
tragic. The most deplorable thing about 
it is that not only are most of the dairies in 
an unsanitary condition, but the cream is 
deliberately impaired by being soured be- 
fore it is churned. “Practically speaking, 
all butter used in this country is churned 
from sour cream,” Dairy-Chief Webster, of 
the Department of Agriculture, informs us. 
Fortunately, though, a change is impending; 
it has already had its inception through the 
Navy Department. The United States 
Navy needs about 600,000 pounds of butter 
a year, and it wants the very best—butter 
which not only has a fine flavor at the start, 
but which retains it during long cruises. 
To discover the best. way of making such 
butter, experiments on a large scale were 
conducted by government experts in five 
creameries, located in Pennsylvania, Min- 
nesota, and California. These experiments 
proved that butter, to be at its best and 
to preserve its excellence for from seven to 
ten months, must be made of sweet cream, 
pasteurized. The chief objection to storage 
butter will vanish with the adoption of this 
process, for these government samples, 
after being kept in cold storage nearly a 
year, were graded as “extras,” the highest 
grade on the market. Storage butter 
made of soured cream usually has an un- 
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pleasant flavor after a few months, or weeks. 
Of course it will take our farmers and 
dairymen some years to catch up with such 
improved methods, but the reform will be 
much accelerated if good housekeepers every- 
where demand butter made of pasteurized 
sweet cream. Those who read this maga- 
zine will have the advantage of being able 
to confront the grocer with the facts of the 
case. The government’s claims were based 
on experiments involving the manufacture 
and consumption of two million pounds of 
butter. They are conclusive and final. 
If in the face of them, you eat 
butter made of sour cream you 
are not abreast of the times, and 
your butter is not as appetizing 
and enjoyable as it should 
be. Such an improvement 
in butter would like- 
wise benefit those who 
use oleomargarine, 
for oleomargar- 
ine owes what- 
ever agreeable 
flavor it has 
to an admix- 
ture of butter. 
Cheeses, too, may 
be said to begoodin 
propor- 
tiontothe 
amount 
of cream 
used 
in mak- 
ing them. 
There are 
some ex- 
ceptions, 
such as 
Parmesan 
and other 
kinds 
used 
chiefly 
for grat- 
ing and 
cooking; 
but as a 
rule, the more cream the better the cheese. 
It is well to know, in these days of high 
butchers’ prices, that ordinary cottage- or 
pot-cheese is as nutritious as meat, when 
to such cheese, which is made of skim-milk, 
pure cream is added. Of Swiss cheese 
there are two kinds—one made of skim- 
milk and sold to the poor, the other made 


Canada imports her 

butter because she 

eats so much ice- 

cream. We eat 

millions of gallons 

of so-called ice- 

cream, but that 

should not materially 

curtail the butter supply, 

because we have never learned to 
demand pure cream. Adulterated 
ice-cream is an abomination; fresh and 
pure it is delicious and wholesome 
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with all the cream left in. In Holland, which 
produces about 175,000,000 pounds of 
cheese a year, a tremendous impetus was 
given to the trade when the government al- 
lowed the use of special marks to indicate 
the proportion of cream in the cheese. The 
demand for the best soon exceeded the sup- 
ply—a striking illustration of the commer- 
cial value of flavor. American cheese- 
manufacturers shrewd enough to benefit 
by this hint would reap fortunes. 

We are entering upon a new era 

of gastronomic intelligence. The 

number of uninformed and 

indifferent purchasers is 

diminishing, and more and 

more of us, knowing 

what is the best, 

insist on getting 

what we pay for. 

And the more 

we insist on hav- 

ing the best, the 

more will the de- 

mand for cream 

grow. How is 

it to be met? By 

intensive dairy- 

img. Gardeners 

do wonders with 

intensive meth- 

ods; so do the 

poultry - grow- 

ers and many 

others. Luther 

Burbank has 

grown corn bear- 

ing thirty-two 

ears to the stalk, in 

place of the average 

two. In Oregon an 

up-to-date farmer got 303 

eggs from one hen in place 

of the annual average of about 

seventy eggs. The dairymen, 

however, have not been altogether 

idle. They have bred Jersey cows which 

yield milk with a cream-fat content of from 

six to seven per cent., in place of the aver- 
age 3.9 per cent. 

But there is room for further improve- 
ment. We must get rid of all cows except 
the Jerseys—especially of the Holsteins, 
the poorest of all the cream-yielders. And 
then we must make further experiments 
and work reforms until American butter 
ranks with the best product of France or 
any other country. 





New Helps for Housekeepers 


This magazine has 
for some years 
maintained a labor- ne 
atory for the test- AnD 
ing of appliances j 
intended for house- 
hold use. That ser- 
vice has been of 
inestimable value 
to our readers, in 
that it has put for- 
ward good things 
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TesteD end Approys D 

By The 
Goon Housekeepine INstITuTE 


_ ConpucTeD 
By A 
» HousexeEPING Mog 


keeping helps that 
have been approved 
during the month. 
The tests will be as 
exhaustive as be- 
fore; the results 
should enable every 
housekeeper to 
keep up to date with 
i) regard to mechan- 

ical helps. We shall 

be glad to have our 





and held back bad. 
In the December is- 
sue we widened the 
scope of the Institute’s work, and shall here- 
after describe in each issue the new house- 


OW temperatures have a strong tendency 
to arrest bacterial growth, and thus pre- 
serve food materials from any unhealthful 
change. For this reason, cold storage of 
foods forms one of the most important 

methods of conserving the food supplies of the 
country. By means of it great quantities which 
otherwise must spoil and be wasted can be shipped in 
wholesome, palatable condition all over the country. 
In a small way, the housekeeper employs this 
principle of cold storage in her daily use of the re- 
frigerator; and on this small scale, which affects 
only her immediate family, she often makes the 
same mistakes in the use of her miniature cold- 
storage plant that the wholesaler does in his larger 
one. Properly used, the household refrigerator, like 
the big cold-storage plants, 
can be made an economical 
and healthful 
means of preserv- 
ing foods; improp- 
erly used, both 
can be a serious 
menace to the 
health of the fam- 
ily and the com- 
munity. For this 
reason, the choice 
and care of the 
REFRIGERA- 
TOR are most 
important consid- 
erations for the 
housekeeper. 
Spend just as 
much as you can 
possibly afford 
when you pur- 
chase a refrigerator. In 
practically every case, you will 
find that the increased cost 
of one model over another of 
the same manufacture is due 
to an increased effort and cost 
in making the box more sani- 
tary and easier to keep clean, 
hence longer lived, although 
it is seldom that the boxes 
gain in efficiency as actual refrigerating plants by 
this “‘de luxe”’ construction. 
It is, of course, possible by watchfulness and care 
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The lining in this refrigerator is distinctive. 

It is a white composition not affected by 

moisture or household chemicals, and the 

racks and lining are both easy to keep clean 
and sanitary 


attention called to 
any new device. 
Address the Direc- 
tor, in care of Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th St., New York 


to keep the cheaper refrigerator in perfectly satis- 
factory and sanitary condition. So, before pur- 
chasing, decide either to pay an increased price for a 
lifelong friend or else to save money on the first pur- 
chase price and spend more time and energy in pro- 
longing the term of usefulness of your purchase. 

A number of refrigerators have been approved by 
Goop HovusEKEEPING InstiTUTE. All of these 
proved excellent, after careful testing through 
weeks of actual use, in which hourly temperatures 
of the various compartments were taken. In all 
such tests, the humidity or moisture in the food- 
compartments is noted; the average amount of 
ice consumed per hour is determined, and the design 
and construction of the refrigerator are very 
carefully studied. Only one of the refrigerators 
approved is illustrated here. 
This is manufactured by the 
Rhinelander Refrigerator Co., 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin. It 
has a range of prices extend- 
ing from $31 to $75, depend- 
ing On size and construction. 
Information about this or 
any other refrigerator tested 
by the Inst1TuTE will be will- 
ingly furnished if an inquiry 
is addressed to Goop HousE- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE, 119 West 
40th Street, New York City. 
All of the refrigerators ap- 

proved are safe in con- 
struction, efficient 

in refrigeration, 

and _ represent 

good value for 

the money in- 
vested. In point 

of effectiveness 

of insulation, 

they vary little. 

Whether a manufacturer 

uses cork or air space, or 

mineral wool or a combi- 
nation, the results are 
practically the same. The 
ice-consumption averages 
from 15 to 20 pounds a day 
when the ice-capacity is from 75 to 90 pounds. 
Where the outside temperature is from 68° to 70° 
Fahrenheit, approved refrigerators show a food- 
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compartment temperature averaging 47° Fahrenheit; 
but when the outside temperature is appreciably 
higher, it is fair to expect only a 

decrease of 20° to 23° Fahrenheit from the room 
temperature. RARE: 

A great deal is being said about “dry cold air” in 
a refrigerator; but tests show that ice-boxes that 
are efficient as cold-storage plants cannot be both 
dry and cold. For the colder air is, the greater the 
percentage of moisture it can hold without reach- 
ing the saturation-point. And it is this satura- 
tion-point, which we often call condensation, 
that is the only humidity danger in connection 
with a refrigerator. 
In the tests in the 
INSTITUTE labora- 
tory, the amount 
of humidity is de- 
termined by means 
of a hygrometer— 
as shown in the 
refrigerator in the 
illustration. Prac- 
tically, the lower 
the temperature 
obtained, the 
higher is the per- 
centage - humidity. 
However, no refrigerator is disapproved 
on this ground unless the saturation- 
point for that temperature is 
indicated by calculation of the 
hygrometer and thermometer 
readings. 

The INstITuTE is frequently 
asked about the relative efh- 
ciency of top-icing and side- 
icing refrigerators. Although 
there is little difference, and 
manufacturers usually make 
both types, the balance of favor 
in efficiency seems to rest with 
the top-icing style, because 
having the ice directly over the 
food-compartment, the cold air log- 
ically and quickly falls, and so a 
slightly lower temperature is possible 
than when circulation is entirely de- 
pended on, as is the case with the 
average “‘side-iced”’ refrigerator. 

One of the most important, possibly 
the most important, consideration in 
regard to a refrigerator is the lining. 
An ideal refrigerator is seamless and 
lined with porcelain or some other non-corrosive 
substance. This type often loses slightly in temper- 
ature efficiency, but the loss is so slight that, all 
things considered, it still remains the best refrig- 
erator investment at the present time. If a seam- 
less lined refrigerator is not to be considered, look 
for just as few joinings as possible, with no cracks or 


A beater which may be 
used in any jar. The 
force obtained by a single 


pressure. 
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Any teaspoon a tea-ball! After the tea is made, the perforated cover 
is slipped off, and the spoon is available for use 


This stove burns 
kerosene as a gas under 
It is simple in 
operation and efficient for 

all emergency uses 
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ledges to harbor moisture and possible germs. If 
the lining is enamel on metal or wood, see that it 
is thick, and smoothly and evenly put on—not 
merely a thin coat of paint. Aluminum paint 
should never be tolerated in a refrigerator. 

Built-in water-coolers are often efficient as cool- 
ers, a temperature of 42° Fahrenheit being ob- 
tained. If you select a refrigerator of this type, 
see that the water-cooling chamber is accessible, 

easily cleaned, and durably inset. Next, con- 

sider the drain-pipes and trap. If these are 
not simple in design and reasonably easy of 
aecess or removal for cleaning, they may very 
seriously af- 
fect the effi- 
ciency of the 
refrigerator 
and, eventu- 
ally, the 
health of the 
family. 

Even with 
the most per- 
fectly con- 
structed 
types, a loss 
of efficiency 
will be noted 
if the refrigerator is not properly located. 

Ice melts faster in an ice-box placed on 

a drafty piazza or in a damp 
cellar than it does when the box 
is in even a really warm place, 
provided the latter is both dry 
and still, with no moving air- 
currents. Finally, give the 
refrigerator reasonable care, 
keeping ice- and food-chambers 


button is very great. A 
solid half-bar of soap was 
whipped to a jelly ina few 
minutes with this beater 


clean 
and 
dry, 
and 
drain- 
pipes 
and 
trap 
flushed 
clean. 
Use only cold water 
with washing soda 
for the inside of 
the refrigerator, and 
boiling-hot, strong, 
soda-water for flush- 
ing the drain-pipes. 


With a milk-bottle holder 
serewed to the door-casing, 
the early morning visits of 
four-footed neighbors will 
have no serious consequences 
to the family milk supply 
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The use of the paper ICE-BLAN- 
KETS for conserving ice has been very 
carefully tested in the InstrruTE. There 
is no doubt that they really lessen ice- 
consumption, though, as might be ex- 
pected, they do so at the expense of 
temperatures in the food-compartments. 
These always show a rise of from 1° to 3° 
Fahrenheit when the paper ice-blankets 
are in use. But these devices have been 
approved by the Inst1TUTE because the 
temperatures have never been raised 
enough to prevent the refrigerator from 
being efficient as a cold-storage agent. 
In fact, in old refrigerators, or in poorly 
constructed ones, the gain in lessened 
ice-consumption far outweighs the con- 
sequent rise in temperature. For the 
camper, with his makeshift ice-box, these blankets 
are especially valuable. 


Hot things must be served “piping hot”’ if they 
are to be palatable. But even when food comes 
smoking hot to the table, one still cannot prevent the 
quick cooling which makes the second helping less 
palatable than the first. However, American man- 
ufacturers of a German invention have successfully 
overcome this difficulty. They make metal 
SERVING-DISHES which can be boiled for from 
three to five minutes, and will then stay hot for 
three hours. Asa result, griddle-cakes, steaks, and 
fish are as perfect as when one eats them in camp, 
piping hot from the fire. The dishes are made of 
durable plate, in simple Sheffield patterns, and they 
can be secured in the form of platters, vegetable- 
dishes, special dishes for the invalid, griddle-cake 
services, etc., and the range of prices is wide. Only 


The lever on the 
side of this oven 
controls the oven 
broiler, raising or 
lowering it as 
needed. The drip- 
pan is set so low 
that there is no 
chance of the fat 
taking fire 
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This lifter for hot pans has a toothed grip which makes it a 
most useful tool. 


The reverse end is shaped for use as a 
stove-lid lifter 


when a planked steak with all its garnishings is 
served hot, and remains hot until the very end of the 
meal, is the real value of the invention appreciated. 
A platter and a vegetable-dish are illustrated on 
page 721. The base of each dish is filled with a 
chemical, then hermetically sealed. It is this chem- 
ical which, once heated, retains the heat, and keeps 
the dishes at a proper serving temperature. They 
just escape being too hot to handle. The only pos- 
sible drawback to these dishes lies in their increased 
weight, due to the chemical filling. This is not ex- 
cessive, however, and is more than offset by the 
efficiency of the device. This Thermor ware is 
made by the Thermorphor Co.; 7 Water Street, 
New York City. 


The broiling feature of the Oriole CABINET 
RANGE, made by the Baltimore Gas Appliance & 
Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, Md., is both unique 
and efficient. Perfectly broiled steak can be pro- 
duced, and far more easily than over a bed of coals 
or in the ordinary gas-range. Incidentally, very 
few perfectly cooked steaks are served from a gas- 
range, chiefly because to turn a heavy steak every 
ten counts, as should be done, is more than the aver- 
age cook will attempt when it is so much easier to 
leave a steak until one side is cooked, then turn and 
cook the other side. With this stove, a lever on the 
side of the oven, as shown in the illustration, enables 
one to raise the broiler to within a fraction of an inch 
of the flame, and just as quickly to lower it. More- 
over, the meat is in an enclosed broiler, which can 
be turned with a slight twist of the wrist. 


The DISH PROTECTOR, made by M. H. Cas- 
sell, 309 College Ave., Daven- 
port, Iowa, price 25 cents, is a 
small device and simple, but its 
use will inevitably prevent much 
of the breakage of fine china 
during dish-washing. The “nick- 
ing”’ which, to the lover of fine 
china, is worse than a break is 
also largely obviated. The pro- 
tector is merely a thick cushion 
of firm but soft rubber, which 
does not affect the flow of water 
through the faucet, and yet acts 
as a buffer to receive harmlessly 
the knocks that otherwise might 
result ina broken dish. These 
protectors are inexpensive and, 
once installed, will save many 
times their purchase price. 
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ka corn fork chet cuts the corn p eat Sedan the ear with no waste. 
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Made by L. Latham, Portland, Maine 


The L. E. B. EGG-WHIP has some novel features 
which increase its adaptability, and an efficiency 
which has not been equaled by any device similar 
This efficiency is due to the force of the 


in type. 
beater, which is sufficient to overcome 
the handicap of beating air in a nearly 
enclosed cylindrical space. The beater 
is made in two parts, and so can be 
used on any type of glass jar. The 
handle slips into a slot in the wire 
whip, so that the latter may rest 
lightly on the bottom of the jar. Thus 
the beater comes in contact with even 
a very small quantity, and is useful 
for whipping even half an egg. A sin- 
gle upward or downward stroke of the 
handle revolves the beater one and 
one-half times. In the first model 
submitted, the whip was _ ineffi- 
cient, because there were fewer 
turns to the spiral, and in con- 
sequence the whip revolved only 
once for each stroke. The extra 
half-stroke makes for efficiency, 
and, in ordering, purchasers should 
assure themselves that they get the 
later model, the only one now being 
manufactured. The motion neces- 
sary to operation is easy; the 


force obtained was sufficient to whip up a solid 
half-bar of soap with a cup of water into a jelly 
which could be used in the power washing-machine. 
The beater can be obtained from West, Burghardt 


and Pente, 230 South Fifth Avenue, 
Price 50 cents. 


The PRIMUS STOVE 
No. 215 is useful for emer- 
gency nursery use or for the 
traveler in a locality with- 
out gas, or where electricity 
cannot be used. The stove, 
which is of brass, may be 
taken apart and packed 
compactly into its metal 
box, which occupies but 
little room in the traveler’s 
trunk. It burns kerosene 
under pressure, obtained by 
a small pump at the side; 
but, unlike stoves of a 
similar type, it is not com- 
plicated in its operation; it 
lights easily and quickly 
whenever it is needed. The 
flame itself is not noiseless, 


hours. 


make the “ 
ond helping” zs 
appetiz- 
ing as 
the first 


Fine china is not readily 
nicked or broken when the 
faucet is cushioned with 
this rubber dish-protector 


Chicago, Tl. 


The newest of 
inventions 
the home—ser- 
ving- 
which holdtheir 
heat for three 


for 


dishes 
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as it is of the blower type, but it 
gives intense heat, while the fuel- 
consumption is low. One cup of 
oil will burn for practically three 
hours. It is not suitable for a 
camper or for constant kitchen use, 
because no oven, not even a small 
portable one, can be used with it. 
Made by James Anderson and Son, 
Sydney, Ohio. Price $5.50. 


The Economy SPOON TEA- 
MAKER is made by the Innova- 
tion Specialty Co., 107 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston, Mass. Price 
1o cents. It consists merely of a 


perforated cover of white metal, which can be snap- 
ped upon any teaspoon or used with the white metal 
one supplied. The spoon thus becomes a tea-ball, 
holding just enough for one strong cup. Wherever 


space is an object, it is of interest, 
for, once the tea is made, the tea- 
ball cover may be removed, the tea 
discarded, and the spoon itself used 
for its normal purpose. 


Too often the milk bottle left on 
stoop or piazza by the milkman is 
visited by four-footed neighbors be- 
fore it is rescued by the earliest riser. 
The MILK-BOTTLE HOLDER 
made by the Pull Easy Co.,Waukesha, 
Wis., if properly placed will over- 
come many of the difficulties of milk 
delivery. It should be screwed to 
the wall at a convenient height, but 
out of reach of all animals, and where 
the sun’s rays cannot reach it directly. 
A name-card may be slipped into 
place, while any directions necessary 
are held by a metal spring in one 
side. The holder is strong enough 
to support the weight intended for 
it. The price is 25 cents. 


Many burns have resulted from taking hot food 
from an oven with hands protected only by an oven 
cloth. The most practical PAN-LIF TER so far 
tested in the Inst1TUTE is the I. G. Hot Pan-Lifter 
made by Ingram and Goldberg, tooo Second Avenue, 
Juniata, Pa. 


Price, 25 cents. 
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Discoveries wanted! What little things 
are you doing to save yourself time 
or money or worry, or to add to the 
beauty or utility of anything about your house? We'll 
pay at least one dollar for every available Discovery. 













Danger of Fireless Cooker 





#One would think one were safe from fire with a 
fireless cooker; but a friend of mine came near 
having a conflagration from hers. She smelled 
something burning in the kitchen, and hurried in 
to find, to her astonishment, that volumes of smoke 
were rolling from the fireless cooker. The latter 
was not in use at the time, and, moreover, the lids 
were all standing open. The cause of the trouble 
was spontaneous combustion 
of the “stuffing” between the 
compartments. 

It seems that the cook had 
not been careful in wiping out 
the moisture after the food had 
been cooked, and the metal lining 
had rusted, and so holes had come 
at the bottom. The heat from the 
radiators got through these to the 
“stuffing,” and when enough had 
been stored up in this interior spon- 
taneous combustion occurred, just 
as it sometimes does with a bale of 
cotton. The insurance company 
made good to my friend the de- 
struction of the fireless cooker, and 
she has purchased the latest model, 
which is porcelain-lined, and, there- 
fore, may not be subject to the same danger. But 
still we have now got to watch our fireless cookers, 
lest they catch afire! M. C. N., Virginia. 






























Cookers which are not seamless lined must be 
kept dry and open to air when not in use, or rusting 
will inevitably result. Given this- care, they will 
not rust out. Tue Epitors. 


Drawing Baby’s Bath 


When preparing the water for the 
baby’s bath always put the cold 
water into the tub first, then add 
the hot to raise it to the proper 
temperature. Again and again 
the newspapers tell of fatalities 















caused simply 
by reversing this 
order. The 





mother puts the 
hot water into 
the tub first, and 
then, while she is 
busy doing other 
things, the child 
falls into the 
partially filled 
tub, and is scald- 
ed to death. 
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A graceful and attractive table 
novelty that saves space. The 
loaf sugar goes in the rear sec- 
tion, while the front compart- 
ment serves as a cream-pitcher 
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We pay two dollars for extra-good 
ones. Address (enclosing postage 
where return of unavailable material 


is desired) Discovery Editor, care of Good Housekeep- 


ing Magazine, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 





Sheltered Refrigerators 


#One often hears that a refrigerator should be 
kept where there is good ventilation, but our 
family has had the best luck by pursuing an opposite 
course. We keep our refrigerator in an inside 
closet that is not much longer than the chest 
itself, and are careful always to keep the closet 
door shut. As a result, we have a closet cool 
enough for keeping canteloupes, cheese, and other 
articles that should not be left in the heat, yet 
cannot be put directly into the 
refrigerator, for fear of making 
the butter, etc., taste of them. 
} And best of all, we have to 
purchase only about half as 
much ice as is required with 
the usual arrangement. 
A. F. D., Missouri. 
A refrigerator requires less ice when 
kept out of drafts, even cool ones, and 
out of dampness. Cellars and porches, 
accordingly, are not good places for 
refrigerators. Tue EpirTors. 


Curing Hiccoughs 


#When children, or even older people, 
are troubled with hiccoughs, have them look you 
directly in the eye, without winking, and at the 
same time, tell them to try to hiccough. This 
they will be unable to do, while looking intently at 
you; and, consequently, they soon gain control of 
the tired nerves, which caused the disturbance, and 
the hiccoughing ceases. S. E. S., New York. 


Managing a Perambulator 


#Long observation has shown me that, strange 
though it may seem, comparatively few 
women have discovered the easiest way 
to manage a perambulator when the 

going is rough—particularly along the 


heavily graveled pathways so 
common in parks. After ex- 
perience with 

four little ones 

of my own, I 


have found that, 
instead of strug- 
gling and weary- 
ing oneself try- 
ing to push the 
cart along such 
a walk, the sim- 
ple way is to 
reverse the 
baby-carriage 


Now that the days of tea on the porch are at hand, this set. consisting of a caddy, and pull The 
Mrs. A.G. B., tea-ball, and cozy, is sure to be popular. The unique tea-ball, made in the form “.— I . 
California. of a miniature tea-pot, is especially appealing difference may 
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A pencil and ruler in one, made up in pump 
silver. hen you want to write it's * 
pencil length; when you want to measure 

it stretches out to 12 inches 


sound slight, but in point of fact it is very great, and 
every one to whom I have spoken of it has been 
more than appreciative. EB. B. H., California. 


Mixing Salad Oil 


#You can economize greatly on your salad oil if 
you mix a quart of good olive oil with a quart of 
cotton-seed oil. The pure food laws objected to 
such a use of cotton-seed oil solely because some 
manufacturers who mixed oils in this way were 
deceiving the public, and selling their product as 
pure olive oil, at pure olive oil prices. As a matter 
of fact, however, the difference in food-value 
between the two is negligible, so that, mixing them 
in this way, you retain all the rich flavor and color 
of the olive oil with no nutritive sacrifice. It 
simply means that whereas, 
a few years ago the manu- 
facturer saved money, today 
the saving is on your side. 

M. H. G., Pennsylvania. 


A stud-box that will please any man. 
represent a collar, with an imitation collar-button 
Scarf-pins " kept in the plush V at 
ront 


For Glass-Topped Tables , 
for a lid. 


#In the December, 1913, the 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, there 

was a Discovery telling of the danger of blistering 
a mahogany table on which a glass top is kept. 
We have effectively obviated this danger by cutting 
four little slivers of cork, about an inch square, 
staining them to match the mahogany, and slipping 
one under each corner of the glass. 

They are practically invisible, yet let in enough 
air to prevent blistering. Sometimes we slip them 
under the center of each of the four outside edges, 
covering them with a doiley; but the principle 
—the admission of air to prevent sweating and 
consequent blistering—is the same in both cases. 

Cc. B. J., Pennsylvania. 


Mattress Handles 


#The cumbersome task of turning the mattresses 
every morning will lose its terrors if you put handles 
on each mattress. Get 
some carpet bindingand , 
cut it into twelve-inch 
lengths; double these 
and sew them securely 
to the ribs of the mat- 
tress, putting two on 
each side, a convenient 
distance apart. With this help you can slip the 
mattress over without any trouble at all. 

B. D. T., Massachusetts. 


Self-Reliant Children 


#The most valuable Discovery I have made lately 
is that I have been helping my children too much. 
Since having had my eyes opened to the fact that I 
had been treating my two little daughters (five and 
three years) as if they were helpless babes, with the 
time when they might wait on themselves several 
years off, I have observed other mothers who are un- 


Another convenience for the camper! 
and then the tablespoon bow! can be used for serving 


consciously making the same grave mistake. I visited 
a friend recently who sat, calmly conversing with me, 
while her three-and-a-half-year-old son sat on the 
floor lacing his high shoes. The eyelets were 
small and the tip was off one of the laces. It was 
a tedious process for small fingers, but the mother 
did not help, nor was she asked to. That boy had 
been taught to do for himself. Later he found 
his coat and cap, hung on a special hook within his 
reach, and went out to play. I realized suddenly 
that neither of my girls, one of whom is almost 
two years older than the boy, had ever waited 
on herself to this extent, the real reason being that 
I had always thought it easier and quicker to do 
the hooking and buttoning 
and lifting and finding and 
picking up and putting away 
for them. I began at once 
to change my short-sighted 
system, and after one lesson, 
showing the very simple 
movement by which a button 
may be slipped through a 
buttonhole, both my girls 
undressed themselves, and, 
with many contortions, 
voluntarily reached the 
“back buttons.” Now they have learned to 
manipulate the trays of their high chairs so that 
they can climb up—I had been lifting them 


It is made to 


up to this time—and in countless other ways they 


are learning to do for themselves. Considering 
how many men and women there are who cannot 
act independently, and who constantly look to 
others for advice and support, it seems to me that 
the lesson is a very valuable one. Early training 
may be the explanation for this, and in any event, 
early training of the proper sort should be capable 
of overcoming such tendencies. 
Mrs. C. B. J., Washington. 


Kitchen Discovery 


#To prevent a bowl or vessel from slipping during 
the slow process of making mayonnaise dressing, 
cake batter, etc., wring a cloth out in cold water, 
double, and place it on 
the table, then set the 
vessel on top of it. You 
will find it works like a 
charm. Mrs. G. E. E. 


The handle pulls corks, ' 
Washington, D. C. 


Labeling Medicine-Bottles 


#In my hospital training I was taught how to 
label medicine-bottles so that they might be easily 
cleaned, besides giving a neat appearance. Print 
the labels on uniform white papers and paste them 
on the bottles; when the mucilage has dried, paint 
over these labels with a brush dipped in a mixture 
of varnish and shellac, equal parts. This dries 
quickly, giving the label a light grained appearance; 
the writing will remain perfectly legible, and have 
the added advantage of not being affected by water. 
Thereafter, when dusting your medicine-closets, 
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you can go over all the bottles with a damp cloth 
—the proper way to clean them—and not be afraid 
to touch the labels. M. J., Tennessee. 


Cleaning Silver 


#The method of cleaning silver by immersing 
it in an aluminum pan of boiling water to which 
a spoonful of washing soda has been added, or, 
better still, in a granite-ware pan with the water, 
soda, and a rod or sheet of aluminum in contact 
with the silver, is most 
satisfactory, providing 
the silver is not dec- 
orated with designs 
that have been artifi- 
cially oxidized. I 
found upon trying this 
simple method of 
cleaning my flat silver, 
which is of the Gor- 
ham buttercup pat- 
tern, that the electro- 
lytic action between 
the silver and alumi- 
num removed all tar- 
nish in a few moments, 
but it also removed 
the beautiful gray 
satin finish and the 
artificial oxidation of 
the flower designs, 
leaving the silver an 
ugly dead white. 
C. B. B., 
Washington, D.C. 


WARNING! Do not 
use this method of 
cleaning silver or plated ware if there is the slightest 
possibility of a tiny spot being worn through to the 
plated metal. It is a most satisfactory method, 
however, for solid and sterling silverware. 

THE EpitTors. 


Recipe Records 


My “Try” and “Tried” envelopes are a great 
convenience to me. Before I made use of them 
I used often to see recipes which sounded delicious, 
only to find when I later wanted to try them out 
that the newspaper or magazine in which they 
appeared had been thrown away. On the other 
hand, if I cut them out immediately and pasted 
them in my cook book—which is the only safe 
way to keep a recipe—I was often disappointed 
in them. Then it was necessary either to damage 
the book by tearing out the clippings, or else to 
fill valuable space with recipes that were useless 
to me. Now, however, into my envelope marked 
“Try” I immediately put all clippings on culinary 
subjects which attract my attention. Then when 
any clipping has been tried, if it proved worthy, 
it is slipped into the second envelope, labeled 
“Tried,” to await an hour of leisure when the 
clippings may be sorted and pasted into my book 
under the proper headings. S. V., New York. 


Raising Large Rhubarb 


#In the spring, when the red buds of the rhubarb 
appear, place over each root an old barrel from 


There will be more room on the invalid’s tray when this new 
piece—a sugar-bow], cream-pitcher, and butter-dish nested one atop 
the other—is used 
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which both ends have been removed. This pro- 
tects the plant, and at the same time gives it 
light and retains the moisture. Do not remove 
the barrel until the plant outgrows it. You will 
be amazed at the difference between the size of 
the stalks having received this treatment and 
those left unprotected. 

If it is not convenient to cover each plant, treat 
at least two or three in this manner, and you will 
be more than repaid for your pains. 

M. K. 8., Virginia, 


Cutting a Child’s 
Hair 


#@When cutting a 
child’s bang at home, 
a process which is 
commonly a source of 
great discomfort to the 
little one, the hair go- 
ing in its eyes, nose, 
etc., pin a linen hand 
towel around the fore- 
head under the bang, 
so that the bang falls 
on the outside; then 
cut with sharp scissors. 
The usual discomforts 
of the proceeding are 
in this way altogether 
overcome. 0. V., 
New York, 


Stairs as Drawers 


#@Living in a very 
small house, I was al- 
Ways inconvenienced 
by lack of sufficient drawer space until it occurred 
to me that the attic stairs could be of service 
herein. Accordingly, I had the upright part of 
each step cut out and made into a drawer, fitted 
with small handles. Although these drawers are 
shallow, they are adapted to all sorts of things 
which it was difficult to find places for before. The 
stairs themselves do not look badly for the change, 
and the idea is so practical that it should 
appeal to any one who has a flight of attic stairs, 
and not enough drawer space. 

K. C., Pennsylvania. 


Suit-Case Sewing Room 


For a woman living in a small apartment, or a 
home that is not large enough to include a sewing- 
room, an excellent substitute for a sewing-room— 
not a sewing-basket—is an inexpensive Japanese 
suit-case. The bag fastened to the inside of the cover 
(for shirts) is a splendid place to keep paper pat- 
terns, scraps of cloth, written lists of little things 
required on the next shopping-tour, etc. The other 
part, of course, is for the sewing. In mine I have a 
cushion attached to the side for pins and needles; 
also a box containing thread, scissors, tape-measure, 
tailor’s chalk, lead pencil, thimble, etc. Such a 
suit-case is large enough to contain practically all 
that one needs in sewing; furthermore, it looks 
neater when closed than a box of the same size 
would, is much more durable, and is easily carried 
from one room to another, or kept by the side of the 
machine. Mrs. M. P., California. 








